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: ee new president has not been chosen to fill Dr. Storrs’s place, but to fill a place in the love of the Board 
and of mankind. He will attempt to preserve the sacred traditions of the Board, to promote the spiritual 


forces of the churches and to make all feel that the Board is an institution of the churches and an institution 
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of religion.—Dr. Lamson’s words in accepting the presidency. 
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2 The Century Co's 
g Hymn and Tune Books, 
$ 
‘ 


“IN EXCELSIS” 


Contains 861 Hymns, 864 Tunes. 
Issued this Year. Third Edition. 
Now READY, WoRDS ONLY, 16MO. 


THE NEW 
LAUDES DOMINI 


The latest and best of the famous series 
of hymn and tune books edited by Rev. 
Charles S. Robinson, D. D., of which 

2,000,000 copies have been sold. 
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LAUDES DOMINI 
FOR THE PRAYER MEETING 
combines seriousness and popularity. 
Hymns without doggerel, and music 
bright and melodic without jingle. Send 
50 cents fora sample copy. Money re- 
funded if the book is returned. 
LAUDES DOMINI 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
is exceedingly popular in the hundreds 
of schools in which it is used regularly. 
SONGS OF WORSHIP 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
Edited by Prof.Waldo S. Pratt. Ahymn 
and tune book containing only the best 
music. Send 35 cents for a sample copy 
bound in full cloth. 
Write for circulars and terms. 


The Century Co, 
Union Square, Rew Work. 
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Che Mymnal 


For Congregational Churches 


What they are saying about it. 


From Rev. Smith Baker, Maverick Church, 
East Boston, Mass. 

During a ministry of over thirty years I am free 
to say that Ihave never found a book in which 
the selection of hymns for variety, suited to all 
occasious, and comprising both t é old and the 
new, was better OR FR for the singing of 
the people than those | find in the C songregatioral 
Hymnal. Fora minister, the * Index of Subjects and 
Occasions” is worth one-half the price of the book. 


The Pilgrim Press Eicer. 








““NO SONGS LIKE THEM!” 


SACRED SONGS No. | 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. 


200,000 COPIES SOLD IN 11 MONTHS. 


Price, $25 per 100, by Express; 30c. each by mail. 


JUST ISSUED.— Words Only. Board covers, 
$10 per 100, by Express; 12 cts. each by mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
26 East Ninth St., New York. 


For Christinas 


The greatest Sunday-School Concert ercise is 
Great Joy,'by Hartsongh and Fillmore. Price, 5c. 
The wontaat ge chool cantata is ta 
‘Ex Gabriel. Price, 30 cts. 
The greatest cameo for very small children is 
ta’s Party, by Mrs. Jessie Brown 
Pounds ond J.H. Fillmore. Price, 30 cts. 
The greatest sacred cantata for choirs is King 
of Kings, by Dr. J. B. Herbert, Price, 30 cts. 
The greatest solos, duets trios, quartets and an- 
thems for Christmas are published d by FILLMORE 
oo ° St., Cincinnati, 
40 Bible House, New York. Send for ‘catalogue. 


Church Architect. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 
Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches, and makes remodeling a specialty. 














Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & Co. 
Manufacture bells of every Sm single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Addre: 
BLAKE BELL co., Boston, Mass. 
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OO for CORRECT 


ANSWERS! 





Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Paid for 
Correct Lists made by ae Missing Letters in 
Places of Dashes — No Lottery — Popular Plan of 
Education — Read All the Particulars. 


In the United States four ine as much money is 


ded for education as for the 


military. Brain is better than brawn. our educational facilities we have become a 
nation. We, the seers of Wee n’s World and Jenness Miller “monthly, 


done muc! toward yee 


cause of education in many ways, but now we offer you an opportunit to 


display kno ge and receive most generous payment for a little study. C) 
Objet [t) this por oie to give an ee tus to many dormant minds to awaken and think ; also 
we expect by this competition of bra’ Ios to extend the circulation of Woman’s World ‘and 
Jenness Miller yee A to such a size that we shall be able to charge double the present 


aoe v= advertising ~ eee co 


before us, we have dec ded to o} 


advertisers of soaps, pianos, medicines, books, ng 
jewelry, etc., we shall-a nda 1850 000 a r to our income, ¢ and with meg mathemat ic 
perate this most remarka) 


umns. By this plan of increasing the number of —— ptions and 


powders, 
cy 
** missing letters” contest. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE 10 DO. 


There are thirty words in this schedule, from each of waleh| piers have beet omitted 
and their places have been supplied b dashes. To fill in th awe w and get the 


names properly you must have some knowledge of geography and eee. 

spell out as man words as ou can, then send to us with 25 cents tos pay f 
subscription to WOMAN’s WorRLD. For correct lists we shall give 8200 cash. 
the money will be awarded to the ‘itty best lists 
y_or more correct words, we shall send you a 
beautiful Egeria Diamond Scarf Pin (for lady or gentleman), the lar m4 of A yay 


if more than one person sends a full, correct list, 
nappearance. Also, if your list contains twen 





t 


want you to 
pace apo 


$2.25. Therefore, by sending your list, you are positively certain of the y 
careful to send a correct list %° uu havean a of the $200.00 A award. The 


pan that you may live from New York 


difference. Alli have equal opportunity for 


PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


Prizes will be honestly awarded and promptly sent. We publish the list of words to 
be studied out. Im making your list of answers, be sure to give the number of each word: 


ER A~ 1- Aor een 


2, —A—|— | — Nameot the largest body 
.M-D--E--A-E-~ Acco 
4. —M--Q— A large river. 
-f,—— Well kn 
5. T-A--§ Well known river of 
6 8--AN-A- Agtrinenget oe 
9. H-----X A city of Canada. 
-~A—§— Noted f 
8 N-A- RA Soe fr ga ot 
1 <B~~E--E~ omegepaies 
10. —-A—-R]— A city of Spain. 
11, H-V--A A city on a well known 
re. @-M-E- 473 arg ge 
rs. O--R-L-A- Gorseonaicr 
14. 8-A-LE— A creat explorer. 
15. 0-L-F---|- °e9fthe Uni- 


w 





lraft, money order or 


bank 
Egorta Diamond isa eee ered mal of a Beal 
to microscopic ap In every respect it serves the purpose 


tinguish it from exce) 





16. B- SM--K A noted ruler. 
17.--§ 7 0 — | — Another noted ruler. 
18, P-R-U—A— Country of Europe. 


19. A-ST-A-I- A big isJand. 


0. 8-10 -E~ Bees ee 


21. T-—-A— Oneof the United States. 


22, J-F--R--W fiGaitedscaten 


23. -Y—--—W A large lake. 
24,—E-E-§8-N A noted poet. 
3-8-8 * Sh see 
26. B-R--Q A large island. 

= —R—f) Popula 
27. W-M--8 W-R-D Pople: famiy 
28. B-H-1-G Aca. 
29. A-L-N-I- An ocean. 
30. M- D-G- 8-A- Anigandneer 


In sending your a Fad of wo mention whether you want prize money sent b 
d y aren, we will ond any ay that wi inners require. rhe 
iamo 


nd of large bo We defy caperts 


Genuine Diamond of Purest Quality, Pit is artistically mounted in 4 — d-pla: 


warranted to wear forever. This of jewe 
you do not need it yourself. At present oureup 
when your set of answers comes sh 


Scarf or Shaw] Pin, s0 you shall e eer receive the piece of sere 


in addition to your parsicteative interest in 
is an honest one, mad bya 
cies and any bank in New ork. 
fied. What m 


li make @ most desira ttoa guy 
of —~ yy islimited, aa f titer eroel pa 
send you $2.25 iy oF the eat Bn savy | ir 
zor e valent in 
oy eh gg ‘This entire offer 





the 
p repeenite pactaios b ouse. owe coe to mercantile agen= 
1 prom 


tly refund money to you if you are di 


morecan wedo? Now Bs hag and exchange slight brain work forcash. With your 
list of answers send 25 cents to pay for — months subecr iption to our 


magazine, Woman’s World we a ha 
fetter, and cs will extend your subse’ 
insending 


great family 
bscribed, mention that fact in your 


n from the time § the present one =. To avoid 


silver, ween ve eaainte paper before inclosing in your Address: 
MES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 


JA 
22 & 24 North William Street, - 


¢ Wew York City, % Ve 





Established 1855. 
3 EasT 14TH pene, 3 N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Tll.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





} aoa 
} MAINE, BANGOR. 
| BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full pemutor course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9 A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JoHN S. SEWALL. Bangor, Me. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully y Bewtapet Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study ecial Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEo. W. GILE, President. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
A ood place for health and hard study. The schol- 

arship sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academic. 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORCAN’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 13 and 15 
West 86th Street, NEW YORK CiTy. Re-opens Sept. 
29. horough English from Kindergarten through 
College mh owe ge Miss Catherine Aiken’s Method 
of Concentrated Attention in Mind Training a _— 
— - ghee eg np —— aaa 4 

lome an aperonage for special students. in ergarte.. 
in French and English re- opens October 1 
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NEW BOOKS 


[neauality and Progress. 
By GroreGr Harris, D. D., author of 
‘‘Moral Evolution.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


Dr. Harris sustains with great force the 
thesis that inequality is an indispensable con- 
dition of human progress. 


he Ruins and Excavations 
of Ancient Rome. 


By Ropotro LANCIANI, author of ‘ Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,”’ 
‘“‘Pagan and Christian Rome,” etc. With nu- 
merous illustrations and 17 maps and plans. 
Crown 8yo, $4.00. 


A book of remarkable value and interest, 
especially to students and travelers. 


oems Now First Collected. 
By EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


A handsome volume containing the noble 
poems written by Mr. Stedman in the last 
twenty years. A welcome addition to the 
best American verse. 


Kis Arthur and the Table 
Round. 


Tales chiefly after the Old French of Crestien 
of Troyes. With an Introduction and Notes. 
By WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL. 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


A charming work, giving in attractive mod- 
ern form, with judicious comment, the original 
tales of King Arthur and the Round Table. 
A Correspondence between 

John Sterling and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


A little book of singular interest, containing 
twenty Letters, edited, with a Sketch of Ster- 
ling’s Life, by EpwaAkD WALDO EMERSON, 
author of “Emerson in Concord,” ete. $1.00. 


Beirne a Boy. 
By CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. With 


an Introduction and 32 full-page illustrations. 
12mo0, gilt top, $2.00. 


Mr. Warner’s charming book is supplemented 
with capital pictures of rural boy-life. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


PIANOS 


—FOR THE— 


Church and Sunday School. 





CHICKERING CONCERT GRAND. 


Full size. Practically new. A beautiful in- 
strument. One of the finest and most power- 
ful pianos of this make. Adapted to a large 
audience-room. Price, new, $1,250. Special 
price, $425. $25 down and $10 per month. A 
rare opportunity. 


CHICKERING BABY GRAND. 


Suitable for church or home use. But little 
used. A delightful piano of exquisite tone 
and action. Will be sold at half-price to close 
out quickly. Easy payments. 


CHICKERING SQUARE. 


Handsome rosewood case. Can scarcely be 
told from new. Carved legs and lyre. Beauti- 
ful tone, delightful action. Special price, 

200. $15 down and $8 per mei. 

Uprights and squares in great variety and 
at very low prices. It will pay you to write us 
regarding your piano wants, whatever the 
may be. Pianos shipped, subject to approval, 
at our expense if no dealer sells them near 
you. Easy payments. One to three years to 
complete payments. Bargains in little-used 
pianos. Write for prices and full information. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
114 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Select Masterpieces 
Of Biblical Literature 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE 


Modern Reader’s Bible | 


Presented in modern literary form 


By RicuarpD G. Mouton, Ph. D., 
Professor of Literature, University of Chicago. 


This will not be a book of extracts; It 
will contain only complete and inde- 
pendent literary compositions, or integ- 
ral oe le rs . x lenges 
compositions, arranged in the form in 
— they eave Op at in — ee Small 18mo. 
volumes of the Modern Reader’s Bible. 

The selection has been made not only Cloth extra, 
on the basis of literary beauty, but also 50 cents: 
with the view of illustrating the several ’ 
varieties of literary form, many of them leather 
unfamiHar, in which the books of Scrip- ’ 
tare ee cast. Explanatory notes are 6@ cents, | 
added. 

The volume is designed for the use of 
schools, or of reading circles desiring an 
— to the Bible on its literary 
side. 


Social Interpretations of the 
Principles of Mental 
Development 









By J. MARK BALDWIN, M. A., Ph. D., 
Professor of Psychology in Princeton University. | 


Professor J. Mark Baldwin has been 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal | 
Academy of Science and Letters of Den- Cloth 
mark for the best work on a general oth, | 
uestion in Social Ethics, — in compe- 8v0 
tition by the Academy at the beginning i 
of 1895. There were nine memoirs sub- $2 60 net 
mitted, written in four languages. Pro- ” . 
fessor Baldwin’s manuscript consisted } 
in the main of the material of this work. 


The Growth of the French 
Nation 


By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, 
Professor of History, Yale University. 


“The insight and lucidity and the 
close grasp of essentials necessary for 
such a work are rare gifts, which Pro- 
fessor Adams evidently possesses.”— 
From The London Spectator. 


Ps... ee be poorest poses Seg Cloth, 
‘rence. story to be set before educatec 

men in so small a-compass more skill- Crown 8v0. 
poe. | more graphically, or more thor- 1.25 
oug. ly in accord with the results of $ eaJe 
recent investigation. Certainly no Eng- 
lish history of France of the same size 
can compare with it for accuracy or in- 
terest.”—From The English Historical 
Review. 





Practical Idealism 


By WILLIAM DEWITT HyDE, 


President of Bowdoin College, Author of 
‘An Outline of Social Theology.” 


President Hyde will be remembered 
as the author of “‘ Outline of Social The- Cloth 
ology,” published about a year ago,which om, 
The Advertiser of Boston described as Crown 8vo 
‘one of the most striking and thoughtful ° 


books of the year.” The Church Standard Price } 
Eanes ag nnn it as ve pe- ’ | 
culiarly original, interesting and sug- 

' iy ‘His new book is there. $1.50. 


— stuc 
ore expected with special interest.” 





The Social Teaching of Jesus 
An Essay in Christian Sociology 


By Professor SHAILER MATHEWS, 
University of Chicago. 


“ Any serious reformer, whatever his Cloth 
economic or pm eg views, might be d 
the better for reading this lucid, earnest Crown 8vo, 
and impartial work. . . . Here, then, we Price 
have a remarkably clear and sane expo- id 
sition of Christ’s social teachings.” $1.50. 





The Study of City Government 


An Outline of the Problems of Municipal | 
Functions, Control and Organization. 


By DeEtos F. Witcox, A. M., Ph.D. | 
The author holds that the City Prob- 


lem is the key to the immediate future Cloth | 
of social progress in this country, and ot , 
he offers for the first time a systematic $1 50 
outline for the study of the whole mu- Sede J 
nicipal field, indicating the chief prob- net | 


lems of function, of control, and of or- 
ganization. 


TO PRESENT IT. By the Rey. J. A. 
| B.D., Ph.D. An admirable help in Christian work. 


T 
Sus 
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Battle of Harlem Heights 


An Historical Sketch of the Bat- 

tle Fought September 16th, Gilt, 
1776, on the Plateau now Cloth, 
Known as Morningside 8vo. 
Heights, with a Review of the _— Price, 
Preceding Campaign in and $2.00. 
Near New York City. 

By Henry P. Jonnston, A. M., 


Professor of History, College of the City of 
New York. 


Published by the Columbia University Press. 





A New Volume of Short Stories. 
A Forest Orchid and 
Cloth, 
Other Tales Crown 8vo. 
By Mrs. ELLA Hiaa@rnson, Price, $1.50. 
Author of 


Cloth, 
From the Land of the Crown 8yo. 
Snow Pearls: Price, $1.50. 


Tales of Puget Sound. 
Of this The Outlook said: 


“Mrs. Higginson in the best of these stories takes the 
direct road to the reader’s heart—she knows how to get 
at the pathos of common, qvesyeay life. Her stories 
are wonderfully compact and each has a strong, single 
situation. We regard her as one of the best of American 
short-story writers.” 


Singing Verses for Children 


Song's with Music and Illustrations in color. 


Verses by Cloth, 
LypiA AVERY COONLEY. 4to. 
Color designs by Price, 


ALICE KELLOGG TYLER. $2.00, net. 
Music by 

‘red W. Root Eleanor Smith 

Jessie L. Gaynor F. H. Atkinson, Jr. 


An unsurpassably attractive gift book of its kind for 


| the holiday season is this book of pictures, poems and 


charming songs to be sung by, as well as fo, the little 
ones. The verses are so varied as to give a song for 
every season, almost for every mood. 








PUBLISHED BY 


_THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NEW BOOKS 


Mailed postpaid on the receipt of price. 


THE CARDIFF ESTATE. By Julia MacNair 
Wright. 367 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 

“The author is well known as a writer. Her style is 
attractive and winning. Her stories are invariably good, 
and the lessons are of great import. This one has a 
lofty purpose.”—J. Y. Observer. 

STORIES FOR THE NEW CENTURY. 
By Julia MacNair Wright. 6 vols. Illus. Inabox. $8. 

SIR EVELYN’S CHARGE. By M. I. Arden. 
With 16 full-page illustrations. 404 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 

**A touching story. Wilfred, the little hero, is a sweet 


| character. We like the book.”’—Presbyterian. 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS. By Agnes Gi- 
berne. 40 half-tone pictures. 311 pp. 12mo, “$1.50. 

“A sweet, natural story, laid in an English village 
among good every-day people. Some fine characters 
are depicted.”’—Christian Observer. 

FOR OTHERS; or, The Golden Rule. By 
Charlotte Mason. 128 pp. 16mo. 40 cts. 

Both entertaining and profitable. 


PRIMEVAL REVELATION. Studies in 


| Genesis I-V1II. By J. Cynddylan Jones. 8vo. $1.75. 


“Tf any one is troubled by criticisms which aim at the 
reduction of Bible truths to shadowy myths, we advise 


| them to read this book.” — The Pacific. 


THE TRUTH THAT SAVES, AND HOW 
4 A. R. Dickson, 


HE BIRTH AND BOYHOOD OF JE- 
. By George F. Pentecost, D.D. 8vo. 407 pp. 
75. 

“In a fresh and interesting way it brings out the great 
truths in the early life of our Lord.’’—/ntelligencer. 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF MISSION- 
ARY WORK IN CHINA. By Grace Stott of 
the China Inland Mission. 366 pp. With 8 illus. 8vo. 


1.75. 

“A most inspiring record of devoted service for Christ 
carried on in the face of difficulties, opposition and 
persecution. Less faithful servants would have relin- 


| quished the task.”’"—The Christian (London). 


Send Jor our Illustrated Catalogue. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


| Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 


Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. Chicago, 169 Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco, 637 Market St. 


| 


1 
d 
; 
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X@ We will send FREE of charge to any address a book of 34 sample pages (33 illustrations) from the Iluminated Bible. 


A NEW ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE 


HOLY BIBLE 
800 Beautiful Pictures 


THIS BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF THE BIBLE, so extraordinary in character, so original and timely in conception, so 
superbly artistic in its illustrations, and so luxurious in its appointments, will at once challenge the admiration and win 
the lasting friendship of all Bible readers and all book lovers. It is to be one of the standard Bibles of the world. 


Everybody 
Can Have It! 


This beautiful Bible, produced at enormous cost, and 
embellished with the work of the greatest living artists, 
goes fresh from the Riverside Press of Cambridge, Mass. 
(H,. O. Houghton & Co.), into the hands of the 


AMERICAN 
BIBLE UNION 


Under its auspices a distribution of sufficient advance 
copies of the new Bible to advertise it and make its 
superiority known has been arranged for. The Congre- 
gationalist has contracted for an edition of 


500 Copies; 


until this is exhausted it will be possible for any reader 
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of this paper to secure F 
————) J 
= A $10.00 Bible for $2.75 
UU BIDE TOF ¥Z. 
SS s . } 
Ss A | ? Ap Bible for 3 25 This is an exact Fhotegraphic Reproduction of style No. 5, cull Turkey Silk sewed, Red 
' ' under Gold edges, Full Divinity Circuit, and for which the regular price is........ :....815.00 





>= 2 | 3 7 5 IS OUR SPECIAL PRICE, until edition is exhausted. 3 7 5 
— A $1 5 00 Bible for $3.75 | e Size of Bible when opened as above, 113g x 2014 inches. s 


We believe our constituents will call for many more than the FIVE HUNDRED COPIES, but this number we now 
control and the early impressions from the beautiful plates are the most desirable. If the demand warrants we will 
arrange for another edition upon as favorable terms as possible. 


Description of the New Bible. 


This Bible is a genuine art production. More elaborate, more costly, more complete and more satisfying than anything yet attempted. The text 
conforms to the Authorized Oxford Edition, and every proper name is accented and self-pronounced. There are ons marginal references, and a com- 
lete Concordance. The type is of of ang eed clear, round face, quite as legible as that of the large Family Bible. But the crowning glory of this 
autiful new edition is its Eight Hundred Superb Scriptural Engravings and its wonderful allegorical plates in brilliant colors, which graphically illus- 
trate the text in the light of modern Biblical knowledge and research, making this the most artistically perfect as well as the most practically desirable 
edition of the Holy Scriptures ever produced in any country or in any language. These marvelously faithful descriptive illustrations 


WILL PROVE A GENUINE REVELATION TO BIBLE READERS 


who have grown accustomed to the conventional and too often misleading Biblical pictures hitherto in use. Modern research has thrown a flood of light 
upon the people and places of Bible days; and this ripe knowledge shows forth on every page, so truthfully embellished as to give the sacred text a new 
and personal meaning. To this branch of the work, and at enormous cost, was called the greatest of living artists, and it is to their intelligent ey 
of the work, and to their masterly skill in the portrayal of Bible scenes, that the superiority of this Bible over any yet produced is mainly due. Every 
picture is an eloquent sermon on the —— truth of Holy Writ. Events that have been imperfectly comprehended become invested with the charm 
of living reality; and places that have seemed far off are made familiar, as though we ourselves had trod the hills and valleys of Canaan with the 
= and disciples of old. It may be truthfully said that this really superb edition of the Book of Books has an important mission to perform in 
lHuminating and vivifying the Bible narrative and giving it, as perhaps never before, a present, living, human interest. 


READ THIS REMARKABLE OFFER. 








It is confidently asserted that this is the most artistically illus- paar 7 : Poet aa x 5 
trated Bible ever sold at any price, not excepting those which sell Us, 14. They overtake the children of Israel, 
at from $50 to $100. It is the only really illustrated Bible that _| may serve the E-gyp’tians? For it had been| B.¢- 

1491. 
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EPORTS from the autumn meet- 
R ings of State associations pub- 
lished from week to week in our 
columns show spiritual life, zeal, faith 
and hope as great as those we have 
printed in any of the last twenty years. 
There is in most of them a tone of con- 
fidence and courage in which we dis- 
cern unusual promise. Human life is be- 
ing surveyed from some new points of 
view in our religious assemblies, but its 
possibilities do not appear less noble and 
serious than in the years when it seemed 
to be less complex, and to be governed by 
exact rules rather than guided by high 
principles. The presence of the Holy 
Spirit is not less recognized because the 
problems of society find greater emphasis 
than those of the individual. The themes 
chosen at these meetings are no less de- 
vout than practical. They do not indi- 
cate a decline of interest in religion, nor 
do they imply a decrease in church at- 
tendance. Here and there may be heard 
notes of discouragement; but with 25,000,- 
000 people gathered in public worship in 
this country every Sunday, the sense of 
the presence of God our Father and of 
our obligation to-serve him is strong and 
abiding in the land. 





The Congregational ministers of New 
York and Brooklyn seem to be of one 
mind in their support of Seth Low for 
mayor of the united city. Ata reception 
tendered to Dr. Meredith, on his return 
home, Dr. Storrs, Dr. Behrends and Dr. 
McLeod, who were present, all declared 
themselves, as Dr. Meredith had previ- 
ously done; while on the other side of the 
East River Dr. Virgin and Dr. Stimson 
had already committed themselves in let- 
ters to the Tribune. Nor do the leading 
Congregational laymen seem to be of a 
different opinion. Of the prudential com- 
mittee of Central Church, Dr. Behrends 
said that eleven out of thirteen members 
were for Low, with the other two strongly 
inclining that way. To a representative 
of the Tribune Dr. Storrs, while reiterat- 
ing his regret at the consolidation of the 
cities, said: 

All my sympathies and purposes are in a 
line with the election of Mr. Low. I have 
known him from his boyhood, of course, and 
have a high opinion of his character and abil- 
ities. . . . He is an exceedingly able man and 
an absolutely honest man. Integrity was born 
in him and has been trained in him all his 
life. He has great civic wisdom and has had 
large experience in municipal affairs. He is 
pre-eminently and beyond all comparison fitted 
for the office of mayor of the coming city, with 
its great responsibilities and powers. I have 
always been a Republican in national matters 
and am so now. . ... But it would be the great- 
est disaster to the great coming city if, by 
reason of party affiliations with the Republi- 
can organization, men who know Mr. Low 
and honor and trust him, as we do here in 
Brooklyn, should fail to vote for him at the 
November election. 


The money value of the entire Pacific 
Coast in 1840 was practically nothing. 
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In 1890 the assessed property of the States 
on that coast amounted to nearly $7,000,- 
000,000. More than half of it is in farms 
and homes. The increase of wealth in 
the whole country from 1870 to 1890 was 
$39 for each inhabitant; on the Pacific 
Coast it was $156. These figures show 
that it is worth while, from a financial 
point of view, for our National Council to 
hold its next triennial meeting there, and 
for Congregationalists to visit that por- 
tion of our country and help to make 
known the needs of our work throughout 
the world. It suggests also that the time 
is at hand when the large investments we 
have made on that coast in churches, 
schools and colleges ought to bring in 
larger returns, not only in self-support, 
but in giving the blessings of the gospel 
and of Christian education to other re- 
gions. Let the program for the council 
lay emphasis on the privileges and oppor- 
tunities of Christians to help the whole 
world to the knowledge of Christ. 


The Boston Transcript calls attention 
to the misuse of influence by certain 
clergymen who indorse proprietary “ton- 
ics” and other medicines containing a 
large per cent. of alcohol, quoting an in- 
stance of a Boston clergyman who said 
over his own signature that. a certain 
patented medicine containing twenty-one 
per cent. of alcohol would ‘relieve nerv- 
ousness, soothe restlessness, reduce sick- 
ness, strengthen the body, invigorate the 
mind and add happiness to life.”” This, 
the Transcript rightly says, amounts to 
recommending his parishioners and the 
public generally to take to dram drink- 
ing. Of all men in the world the Chris- 
tian minister most needs to guard his in- 
fluence by keeping well within the limits 
of knowledge in what he says. In this 
particular instance there is no excuse for 
ignorance, since the Massachusetts Board 
of Health has officially analyzed and pub- 
lished the results of its analysis Of all 
these “tonics and bitters.” It may be 
noted that the names of a physician, a 
widely known temperance reformer and 
several business men are among the in- 
dorsers of the particular alcoholic medi- 
cine to which we have referred. But we 
especially ask, Why should a minister 
risk his reputation and influence by giv- 
ing public advice about medicine without 
complete knowledge, when he would 
never think of doing it about law? If 
the praise of alcohol disguised by drugs is 
unsolicited, then the minister is a dupe. 
If solicited (and paid for) then he sells 
himself to evil at an extraordinarily cheap 
rate. 


Mr. Moody announces that his work 
for the autumn and winter is to be in 
Canada and Philadelphia. The work in 
Canada is already begun in Montreal, and 
will extend westward after the conclu- 
sion of the meetings there. Mr. Moody 
says that his effort will be upon the same 
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lines as he has followed recently—of ap- 
peal to the churches in the effort to lift 
up the standard of their spiritual life in 
order to make them more effective in- 
struments of service, though direct appeal 
to sinners will not be neglected. Every 
one will wish Mr. Moody success in this 
endeavor, and yet, remembering the con- 
troversies over the effect of his meetings 
of the last few years, and especially in 
New York and Boston, we find ourselves 
wishing that he had reached a different 
conclusion in regard to the relative em- 
phasis to be put upon these two depart- 
ments of evangelistic work. By the ne- 
cessity of the case the pastor devotes a 
large share of his strength to the training 
of the disciples; if the evangelist is called 
in, his work will be most helpful in reach- 
ing those outside. We believe Mr. Moody: 
would attain the result he has at heart 
most easily and successfully by convinc- 
ing the church and the world that the 
gospel retains its old-time power over the 
hearts of the unconverted. The bringing 
in of sinners will soonest uplift the lives 
of saints. 


That the adulteration, imitation and 
misbranding of foods, drugs and liquors 
is common in this country, no well-in- 
formed man will deny. Many of the 
States have enacted laws to prevent such 
imposition on consumers. The national 
Congress has wisely decided to investi- 
gate the extent of this adulteration and 
the success which the States have had in 
preventing or punishing it... And the task 
of investigation has been left, wisely, to 
the Department of Agriculture. From 
the division of chemistry of this depart- 
ment appeals have been brought, through 
the press, to the public, asking that in- 
formation on this subject be sent direct 
to the Chemical Division of the Depart- 
mentof Agriculture. Concise statements 
of facts which can be fully substantiated 
will be welcome. Theories will not be. 
All individuals who are aware of adul- 
terations will simply be doing their duty 
to their fellowmen if they look upon 
this request as one to be complied with 
promptly and fully. 


Each year we expect wise and weighty 
words from Bishop Potter at the conven- 
tion of the Episcopal diocese of New 
York,- and we have not thus far been 
disappointed. Nothing in his address 
this year was of more importance than 
what he said of the Sunday school in its 
relation to the church. The hold of the 
church upon her children depends on their 
intelligent apprehension of her history 
and doctrine, and upon this also depends 
their power to build up the church through 
their influence on others. Such a sugges- 
tion cannot but set us to serious thinking. 
No denomination has more inspiring and 
precious histéry than ours. While its he- 
roes include apostles and martyrs of the 
primitive church, of whom we study every 
Sunday, they have had noble successors 
who have laid broad foundations of faith 
in our own land, and who have illumined 
by noble experience and sacrifice the doc- 
trines to which we hold as giving us the 
knowledge and the hope of eternal life. 
What do the children in our Sunday 
schools know of these heroes? How 
clearly could they state these doctrines ? 
These are questions which ought to be 
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asked in every Congregational Sunday 
school and answered also. Their answers 
would largely determine the degree of 
usefulness of each school. 


He is a business man and the hard times 
of the last few years have been particularly 
hard on him. One venture after another, 
each promising at the start, has proved a 
failure. He knows that he has not been 
lacking in energy and fidelity, but all his 
strenuous exertion seems to have counted 
for naught. Others in whom he put his 
trust, whose standing in the church and 
in business circles he considered guaran- 
tee of fair treatment, have played him 
false. Today he is struggling to get a 
foothold in the selfish, pushing business 
world. But as yet his little craft does 
not feel the incoming tide of prosperity, 
though he is at his place of business from 
seven in the morning till eight in the 
evening. Yet his courage and determi- 
nation are unshaken. His religion has 
never been of the conventional pattern. 
He has been too conscious of his own 
frailties to mingle a great deal with 
church people, but through all the vicis- 
situdes of the years he has clung to 
something higher than himself. Perhaps 
this heavenward aspiration was planted 
in him by parents whose feet are now 
nearing the dark river. Perhaps he has 
not forgotten the thrill of hope and joy 
that was his when many years ago he 
stood up in the midst of his college mates 
and confessed his belief in Jesus Christ. 
At any rate, only a few days ago he wrote 
thus to a friend, “I pray a good deal and 
I need to, and many times I get a direct 
answer. When I trust God implicitly 
everything goes well, but when I doubt, 
or depend on myself wholly, I get all 
twisted and snarled in the threads ‘of 
life.’ Perhaps some of you who read 
these lines, whose own lives are prosper- 
ous, whose own faith is very strong, will 
pray for this man who is struggling 
against the current. There are others 
like him nearer us than we realize. 





Distrust of Our Government 


The recent paper by Senator Hoar be- 
fore the Twentieth Century Club upon 
Popular Discontent with Representative 
Government was a timely corrective to 
the disposition to exaggerate the evils of 
our Government and to make it seem 
that our country is in danger of eternal 
wreck. We have lived through more than 
a hundred years of just such dangers al- 
ready. It is easy to produce quotations 
from distinguished statesmen at all epochs 
in our history expressing the strongest 
condemnation of the public morals of the 
times, and denouncing the leading states- 
men of the opposing party with all the 
virulence of partisan hatred and contempt. 

But what the senator said about the 
overwhelming strength of the sentiment 
of patriotism should be supplemented by 
the caution that the manifestation of this 
supreme passion is not common in the 
everyday matters of politics. His illus- 
tration of convincing force was that of 
the Union general in the late war who 
died heroically upon the battlefield, but 
in whose effects, as administrator of the 
estate of his father, was found 4 charge 
of fifty-one cents for services of his own 
to that estate for getting up and making 
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the fire for seventeen mornings. In the 
excitement of the battlefield the man was 
a hero. Calmly, in business, he could 
charge three cents a morning for making 
the fire at home and bring in the bill 
against the estate. Thus contradictory is 
human nature. The trouble in our ordi- 
nary politics is that the mass of the voters 
are living on the three-cent level, not on 
the high plane of heroic sacrifice. In the 
extremity of the Civil War a million men 
were ready to die for their country, but 
many of those men, and their representa- 
tives in the paths of peace today, will not 
take the trouble to vote and will not have 
anything to do with “dirty politics.” 
Doubtless the country will not go to ruin 
from faithlessness of the people, but it 
can be saved only by the constant and 
unselfish interest of a large body of voters, 
who give time and study to both the men 
and measures before the people and to 
see that the best prevails. 

In his defense of the Senate from pop- 
ular criticism Senator Hoar eulogized de- 
servedly the high character and laborious 
service of most of the senators. But he 
admitted that there were exceptions. 
It is these which the people are to guard 
against. Legislatures of States have been 
so manipulated that they have elected un- 
principled and incompetent men to the 
highest legislative body in the country. 
It does not seem to be realized by the 
mass of the people whata constant tempta- 
tion is before unprincipled men in all walks 
of life to fatten at the expense of the peo- 
ple. The public treasury and public office 
are just as real prizes open to those who 
can seize them as would be a pot of gold 
in the middle of the street. In the very 
nature of the case rascals of every stripe 
are sure to capture public oflice if it is in 
their power, caring absolutely nothing 
for the good of the people and with no 
conception of the duties of public office. 
They simply look upon it as a place of 
profit for themselves in the lowest pecun- 
iary sense. While the sweep of patriot- 
ism would throw all such out of place in 
an hour, if it could be aroused, yet the 
manipulations of party machines by these 
men is so shrewd and secret, they are so 
loud in professing their devotion to the 
good of the people, and they make such 
fools of a multitude of voters through 
cunning appeals to party sentiment, that 
the people do not realize how selfish are 
some of the influences in office. 

Now all this may be true and yet the 
general administration be tolerable. The 
majority of offices may be well adminis- 
tered. The extent to which good admin- 
istration prevails proves how intelligently 
the people attend to their business. The 
extent to which bad men seize office illus- 
trates how much the people neglect. One 
cannot wholly praise nor wholly condemn. 
The situation is mixed. But the fact that 
unworthy and incompetent men will in- 
evitably try to capture public office is 
strong reason why the people should ha- 
bitually rise above the three-cent plane 
of public spirit, and the continual pres- 
ence of such men, more or fewer, in pub- 
lic office is reason why the people should 
determine to get them out. 

The current criticism of public men and 
measures does not necessarily mean that 
the judgment regarding them is the judg- 
ment of the critics regarding the value of 
representative government as a_ whole. 
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The points which are under discussion 
are the ones to be remedied. The others 
must be assumed to be at least tolerably 
satisfactory. Remedy of evils is to be ac- 
complished only by a constant fight against 
the men who cause them. While under 
discussion, such men and their measures 
necessarily receive an undue emphasis in 
proportion to their relation to the whole 
body politic. But only by such emphasis 
is the evil corrected. In this way the 
body politic is made stronger. In this 
very way the country is preserved from 
the destruction which certainly would 
overwhelm it were it not for this means 
of defense against the foes from within 
who would fatten themselves on its ruins. 

Hence the criticism of public men and 
the dissatisfaction with present institu- 
tions is not to be taken as indicating the 
degree of discontent with representative 
government. All this effort is but the 
purification of the system from within, 
by its friends, and it is a positive mani- 
festation of that public spirit and heroism 
which, in time of war, is found in the 
front ranks where the need and the dan- 
ger are greatest. Criticism, strict and 
impartial, we must have. Public office is 
not a place for showing favoritism nor 
for covering abuses. But criticism of in- 
cumbents does not involve condemnation 
of the system under which they hold 
oftice, and criticism of details of the sys- 
tem does not involve condemnation of 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people as, on the whole, the best 
on earth. 


The Next Era in the Board 


The feeling was general at New Haven 
last week that the American Board is on 
the threshold of important and far-reach- 
ing changes. We do not anticipate any 
immediate and wide departure from well- 
established precedents, any change in the 
purity of the gospel which the Board pro- 
claims, any radical reconstruction of 
methods of administration. Probably no 
missionary society in the world, home or 
foreign, has moved along for so many 
years as steadily as has this one. Even 
in the days of hot debate over the theo- 
logical qualifications of its missionaries 
there was little abatement of confidence 
in the Board as a substantial, well- 
equipped and well-administered agency 
for spreading the gospel among the 
heathen nations. Whatever in its long 
history it may have failed to do, it 
has certainly gained a tremendous hold 
upon the affections of the Congregational 
churches in America, and interest in its 
work extends far beyond the bounds of 
these churches. 

But the entering upon the presidential 
and vice-presidential offices of new men 
is a natural turning point, puts a new 
kind of power at the service of the Board, 
and brings other and perhaps fresher, 
though certainly no wiser, counsels into 
the administrative circle. The churches, 
grateful as they are for what Dr. Storrs 
and Mr. Blatchford have so marvelously 
achieved in this historic decade, and un- 
willing as they are to have them lay down 
their offices, nevertheless expect much 
from Dr. Lamson and Mr. James. There 
areimportant problems touching the rais- 
ing of resources at home and the wise ex- 
penditure of these same funds abroad. 
Such questions as were raised in Mr. 











Hall’s paper at New Haven must be faced. 
The interest of hosts ef young people all 
over the country must be secured and 
held. The perplexing relations in Japan 
between the native Christians and the 
missionaries, the proper balance between 
evangelistic and educational work, the 
possible withdrawal from fields already 
long cultivated and the massing of our 
forces at more strategic points—all these 
problems call for thoughtful, patient con- 
sideration. ; 

We ought all to rejoice and to thank 
God that the two men chosen at New 
Haven commanded from the time they 
were mentiagned for their respective offices 
the unanimous support of the constitu- 
ency of the Board. Conservatives and 
progressives agreed that in Dr. Lamson 
it would have a man safe, dignified and 
able, of catholic temper, but of firm faith. 
The fact that in the years of discussion 
he did not range himself on one side or 
the other was not due to lack of convic- 
tions or of courage, but because he did 
not think that he was called upon to lead 
one wing or the other. He, therefore, 
emerges today as the man among all men 
who represents the union of the conserva- 
tive with the progressive spirit in which 
the Board ought always to be admin- 
istered. 

The churches are not less fortunate in 
the one who has been selected to labor 
side by side with Dr. Lamson. Mr. James 
is, as we think every one who knows 
him will admit, an extraordinary man, 
gifted with great business abilities, yet 
his spiritual life is as simple and real as 
that of a child, Allied with families that 
bear honorable names, he is the friend of 
all the lowly and weaker members of soci- 
ety. The missionary instinct was born 
and bredin him. He will grace the vice- 
presidency as his noble kinsman, William 
E. Dodge, did before him. 

It is a bright new era, then, in the his- 
tory of the Board. The churches never 
loved it more. Its work was never yield- 
ing such large returns. It is going to 
keep in the van of the foreign missionary 
movement. Let the churches pray for it 
the coming year as never before. Let 
them furnish it with all the resources it 
needs in order to continue and expand its 
work among the nations. 





Spain and Cuba 


Theoretically Spain must do one of 
three things with Cuba. She must con- 
quer it, abandon the effort to conquer it, 
or make some satisfactory compromise. 
These alternatives seem to exhaust the 
possibilities. But, practically, she gan- 
not conquer it, and the objections to each 
of the other courses of action also seem 
almost, if not altogether, insuperable. 
She has sent 180,000 soldiers to Cuba 
within the past eighteen months. But 
she has lost territory, troops and prestige 
so fast during that period that she is less 
able now to prosecute a vigorous campaign 
than she was then. Moreover, the com- 
ing into power of the Spanish Liberals 
and the recall of General Weyler, who, 
however inefficient, has represented the 
policy of activity, mean that the hope- 
lessness of the struggle to conquer Cuba, 
as it has been carried on, is recognized in 
Spain. 

Yet the mother country has no idea of 
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surrendering the colony. As it has been 
tersely said, “‘Spain now has nothing left 
except Cuba and honor.” Medieval, 
bankrupt and reft by internal differences 
although she is, the humiliation of sur- 
rendering Cuba to any other nation, or 
even to become independent, would be 
too galling to be borne. Probably it 
would lead to a war with us, unless our 
Government should display a refinement 
of diplomatic skill which few nations have 
had occasion to use. Indeed, it is frankly 
asserted that some of the shrewdest Span- 
ish leaders, foreseeing that Cuba must be 
lost, will try to involve their country in 
war with us. Assuming our victory, they 
hope to diminish the national humiliation 
by supplying the excuse that our superior 
force is too great to be overcome. 

The third alternative, compromise, is 
hardly more inviting to either side. To 
the Spaniard it will mean the continued 
recognition of Spanish supremacy. To 
the Cuban no concessions which involve 
this supremacy, in the only sense in which 
the Spanish nation understands it, will 
seem sufficient. He will insist on finan- 
cial independence of Spain. His oppress- 
ive tariffs and taxes, levied purely in the 
interest of the mother country, must be 
abolished. His island must be self-gov- 
erned in the main, and no longer be ruled 
by Spanish officials sent out merely to 
extort fortunes from the native born. It 
is almost impossible for Spaniard and 
Cuban to look at the subject from any 
common, or any practicable, point of 
view. 

The Spanish Liberals, who have just 
regained power, have a wise and able 
leader in Sefior Sagasta. . Undoubtedly 
he will do his best to delay a crisis until 
it can be delayed no longer. He already 
promises reforms in Cuba, and, no matter 
how small the chance of their amounting 
to anything, he must be given time to do 
what he can. This fact ought to influ- 
ence the action of our own Government. 
It is understood that our minister has 
called the attention of the Spanish pow- 
ers to the danger that public sentiment 
here may soon force the President’s hand 
unless the situation in Cuba improves 
radically. Congress is much more to be 
feared than public sentiment, and any 
action looking towards the annexation 
of Cuba by us would not be generally 
favored. But our commercial interests 
in Cuba are so considerable and our sym- 
pathies with the oppressed everywhere 
are so keen that, unless Spain either 
makes real progress soon in amending 
the Cuban situation or gives way to the 
Cubans, so that they may try to amend 
it, the United States may be forced to 
intervene in some form. That any other 
European nation will combine against us 
with Spain in that event, however, is 
most unlikely. 





Neighborly Duties 

“Who is my neighbor?” Any one 
who lives near me is the answer which 
naturally is given first to this question 
and, so far as it goes, it is correct. But 
Jesus replied to the question in a broader 
sense. Any one, far or near, whom I can 
help, was the answer which he indorsed. 
All men are our neighbors in a true 
sense and he does not understand real 
neighborliness who is not touched by 
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any appeal of needy humanity which 
reaches him. Nevertheless no one of us 


can literally help everybody out of their 


troubles. Time and ability are lacking 
for that. The only aid which we often 
can give is sympathy. Fortunately that 
sometimes is more consoling than ma- 
terial help, although it cannot take its 
place. 

The question whether we ought to 
widen our acquaintance for the sake of 
being more neighborly is a large one and 
hard to be answered. Naturally we in- 
cline chiefly to know those whom we 
anticipate will prove most congenial. 
Towards others we feel more or less in- 
different. Is not the true answer to be 
found in noting the distinction between 
neighborly acquaintance and friendship? 
It is possible to form, and even enjoy, ac- 
quaintance with persons with whom the 
closer tie which we call friendship, and 
which includes some community of opin- 
ion and spirit and some measure of inti- 
macy, hardly can be formed. But mere 
acquaintance may beget mutual respect, 
confidence and helpfulness. Surely we 
ought to be willing to know others to this 
degree, as opportunity offers, and such 
acquaintance often begets true friendship 
unexpectedly. 

True neighborliness means more than 
passive readiness to be of use when in- 
vited. It looks for opportunities and 
often tactfully makes them. It reaches 
out in the very spirit of Jesus to do good. 
It is careful to avoid giving offense. It 
takes account of prejudices and avoids an- 
tagonizing them needlessly. It cultivates 
peace and kindliness. And it abounds 
in readiness to be of use. One of the 
most neighborly persons whom we ever 
have known was a woman whose social 
station was much higher than that of any 
of those residing near her, but who ren- 
dered herself beloved and trusted by one 
and all of them by her unassuming, gen- 
uine and sympathetic interest in them as 
God’s children equally with herself. 


Current History 

Justice Field’s Retirement 

After a service of thirty-four years and 
seven months on the United States Su- 
preme bench, Justice Stephen J. Field is 
to retire on the first of December. Ina 
letter of farewell to his fellow-justices he 
indulges in some interesting reminis- 
cences, and quite justifiably calls atten- 
tion to the fact that his is the longest 
term of active service in the history of 
the Supreme Court, exceeding that of 
Chief-Justice Marshall by a few months. 
Justice Field is the son of Rev. David D. 
Field, a Congregational minister of Had- 
dam, Ct., where he was born in 1816, and 
is one of four well-known brothers, Cyrus, 
David Dudley and Henry being the others. 
He was one of the emigrants to California 
in the days of the gold excitement, and 
soon rose to be a member and chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the new 
State. Appointed by President Lincoln 
to the United States Supreme Court, his 
term of service covers the close of the 
war, the period of reconstruction and the 
more recent developments of industrial 
and social law. During his judicial ca- 
reer of forty years Justice Field has 
voiced the conclusions of the courts in 
over a thousand decisions, 620 of them in 
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the Supreme Court of the United States. 
As one of the founders of the State gov- 
ernment of California, as a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for President, 
and again as a member of the electoral 
commission in the disputed election of 
Hayes and Tilden, Justice Field has had 
unusual prominence, even for a judge of 
the Supreme Court, in the most important 
affairs of the nation. 
Memorial to Francis A. Walker 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and its friends filled Music Hall in 
Boston, Oct. 14, in memorial of the late 
president of the institution, General 
Walker. Governor Wolcott ahd Senator 
Hoar were the orators of the evening. 
Soldier, lawyer, scholar, teacher, author, 
administrator—there was abundant ma- 
terial for eulogy in the life work remem- 
bered. After Governor Wolcott’s sketch 
of General Walker’s life work, Senator 
Hoar spoke from personal knowledge and 
affection of his character and services to 
the State and nation, referring to him as 
“an admirable example, perhaps the best 
example Massachusetts has to offer in 
late years of a complete and rounded 
citizenship.”’ ‘‘The excellence and vari- 
ety of his work grow upon you as you 
study it,’’ he continued. ‘He was a more 
useful man and a safer guide than any 
man, with rare exception, that we have 
had of great and remarkable original 
genius. He was wise, industrious, con- 
scientious, patriotic, faithful and brave. 
He had an independent intellect, rendered 
prudent by a great modesty. He admin- 
istered with remarkable success the In- 
dian bureau, the census bureau twice un- 
der vastly different conditions, and a great 
college.” These are high words of praise, 
but the feeling of the audience and of the 
city was that they were well deserved. 


Death of Charles A. Dana 

A master of journalism died last Sun- 
day. Born in Hinsdale, N. H., Mr Dana 
left Harvard College to join the Brook 
Farm community, where he had his first 
lessons in newspaper work as assistant to 
George Ripley in editing the Harbinger. 
To him as much as to Horace Greeley 
was due the success of the New York 
Tribune in the years before the war, but 
in 1862, after a quarrel with his chief, Mr. 
Dana left the Tribune and entered the 
service of the Government, rendering no- 
table service as Assistant Secretary of 
War by spending most of his time at the 
front and keeping the War Department 
and the President in touch with the army 
movements. After a little time in Chi- 
cago Mr. Dana returned to New York, 
where he purchased the Sun, of which he 
has since been the editor till his death. 
He was a scholar, speaking several lan- 
guages, a man of fine taste in literature 
and of incisive and powerful style, fond of 
botany and floriculture, generous and sim- 
ple in his style of living, a hard worker 
who never allowed himself te be hurried 
or disturbed by responsibilities of swift 
decision or overwhelming work. He kept 
the standard of English in his paper at a 
point which made it always a delight to 
intelligent readers, however they might 
disagree with its purposes or opinions. 
With all this equipment of knowledge 
and experience fitting him for service, it 
must in all honesty be said that the Sun, 
as conducted by Mr. Dana, has been a de- 
moralizing force in American journalism 
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and in many respects a hindrance to the 
best development of American life, and 
that for this it is impossible not to hold 
its chief owner and editor personally re- 
sponsible. Its mixture of fairness and 
deliberate perversion of the truth, its 
prostitution to the service of bosses and 
demagogues whom it openly defended 
after their real character was generally 
known, its shabby recurrence to personal 
hatreds, its cynical contempt for efforts 
looking to reform, its careful and witty 
catering to the lowest tastes of all classes 
which the “yellow journalism ” only car- 
ried out to its logical end, make a pitiful 
showing as the result of talents and in- 
dustry which, in their earlier use, accom- 
plished so much for the advance of a 
great cause and the good of the nation. 


The Fight in New York 

There are now three tickets in the field 
which can show some reason for hoping 
to elect their candidate for mayor of the 
Greater New York, and four whose case 
is hopeless. No one who has really stud- 
ied the situation imagines that either the 
Social-Labor, Prohibition, Patrick Glea- 
son or Machine Republican ticket has a 
shadow of achance. Of the four General 
Tracy, the candidate of the Republican 
Machine, will poll most votes, but what 
he and his supporters really expect as the 
result of the election is shown by the fact 
that they are silent in regard to Tam- 
many, use Henry George as a bugbear to 
frighten timid citizens, and concentrate 
all their attacks upon Low. If the Repub- 
lican leaders had the slightest hope of suc- 
ceeding, they would turn their guns upon 
Tammany, whose candidate would in that 
case be their real opponent. A letter 
from Secretary Bliss, which seems to com- 
mit the national Administration to Gen- 
eral Tracy’s support, has awakened indig- 
nation and called out ominous references 
to the fate that overtook Judge Folger in 
similar conditions of attempted dictation. 
How bitter and reckless is the feeling of 
the Republican Machine leaders toward 
the Citizens’ Union is shown by the fact 
that they have tried every means to pre- 
vent its ticket from even appearing be- 
fore the public. The law of independent 
nominations, made purposely cumbersome 
in the interest of “‘regularity,’’ requires a 
large number of signatures. The police 
board unanimously threw out the protest 
against the petition for the Citizens’ 
Union ticket, based upon charges against 
the validity of its signatures, whereupon* 
the Republican managers secured a tem- 
porary injunction from Judge Gaynor. 
Upon the final hearing the judge decided 
in favor of the validity of the ticket. 
This is his summing up of the situation 
which made it necessary to enact the law: 

At the time our present election statute was 
first enacted, municipal government had gen- 
erally fallen into the control of dishonest and 
criminal persons, who were mere politicians 
by trade, and without any lawful occupations 
and who had no interest in government or in 
politics, except to obtain opportunity to en- 
rich and aggrandize thems2lves by looting the 
public treasury. They obtained and held such 
control by means of their control of party or- 
ganizations and of a system of voting, which 
exposed the voter to the oversight and strong 
influence of such organizations at the polls. 
It was with the avowed purpose of helping 
the electors to lift government out of this con- 
dition that our election statue was passed- 
Its object was to make independent nomina. 
tions and independent voting not only possible, 
but easy, to enable every one to vote freely ac- 
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cording to his manhood and conscience. Such 
object was expressed in its first title, which 
designated it as ‘‘an act to promote the inde- 
pendence of voters at public elections.” 

Does the Republican party propose to 
use its influence to place the government 
of New York again in the control of such 
persons as Judge Gaynor describes ? 

Of the three parties which can show 
some substantial grounds for hope of 
carrying the election, the quality of Tam- 
many may be judged from the reported 
utterances of its candidate for district at- 
torney in New York, who in a campaign 
speech is said to have shouted, “To hell 
with reform!” to the undisguised delight 
of his listeners. Ex-Postmaster Dayton’s 
revolt against Boss Croker’s arbitrary 
and selfish tyranny has called out from 
him the most cynical confession of his 
dictatorship. ‘Mr. Dayton thought I 
was a very nice man,”’ he said, “ but now, 
because I did not see fit to have him nom- 
inated for judge of the Supreme Court, I 
am avery bad man.” As the Tammany 
ticket is what Croker “saw fit’’ it should 
be, so will the city government be if that 
ticket is elected. The Henry George 
ticket has been strengthened by the ac- 
cession of Mr. Dayton, who is popular in 
New York, and its leader commands an 
enthusiastic following, which, however, 
is made up of incongruous elements. It 
will hurt the Tammany ticket and per- 
haps the Tracy ticket also, but can hardly 
command votes enough to carry the elec- 
tion. The campaign of the Citizens’ Union 
is proceeding upon the same lines of per- 
sonal effort and teaching. Mr. Low’s 
speeches have been dignified and telling 
and have held to the one point of a busi- 
ness management of the great city, whose 
fate is to be determined at the election. 
The Greater New York, he insists, ought 
to be governed by its own citizens and 
not from an English race track or the 
Senate chamber in Washington. This 
shot has told, as is shown by General 
Tracy’s indignant, but unconvincing, pro- 
test. 

Political Happenings 

Indianapolis, which gave McKinley a 
majority of 6,000 last year, has just re- 
elected a Democratic mayor by a majority 
of 5,000. This is not, however, to be in- 
terpreted as a change of political senti- 
ment upon national questions. Mayor 
Taggart was re-elected upon his record of 
good service in administering the city 
government. Improvement and economy 
carried enough votes from their ordinary 
partisan allegiance to make sure of their 
continuance. In Kentucky the promise 


of Republican success seems good. In 


Massachusetts the popularity of Governor 
Wolcott puts the result beyond doubt 
and the chief interest seems to be in the 
relative proportions of the party which 
the silver (Williams) and gold (Everett) 
Democrats will succeed in attracting. 
Senator Gorman of Maryland, in an open 
letter, has offered to abdicate his position 
as leader of the Democratic party if he 
can thereby secure its union and the ad- 
hesion of its deserting newspaper organ, 
the Baltimore Sun. In Ohio Democratic 
candidates for the legislature are pledging 
themselves not to vote for a millionaire 
as senator, a movement directed especially 
against Mr. McLean and Mr. Tom John- 
ston, wealthy men wlio have been consid- 
ered probable candidates in case of Demo- 
cratic victory. 
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England and Silver Coinage 

The problem of silver is making trouble 
for the British Government. There can 
be no question of bimetallism for Eng- 
land, but there has been serious talk of 
the reopening of the Indian mint to the 
free coinage of silver as the price which 
might safely be paid for permanent set- 
tlement of a troublesome international 
question. Rumors of such action, . to- 
gether with the determination, under im- 
probable hypothetical conditions, to keep 
a part of the Bank of England’s reserves 
in silver, have aroused a storm of pro- 
tests both in England and India, and thus 
put an end to the government’s willing- 
ness to coquet with the silver advocates 
of America and France. A recent deci- 
sive Liberal majority in an election for 
member of Parliament in Wales, and the 
revolt of Lord Londonderry against the 
employers’ liability act and other meas- 
ures of social reform carried through by 
Mr. Chamberlain have further alarmed 
the Conservative leaders. A large in- 
crease of the army is to be proposed to 
Parliament at its next sitting. 


The Sultan’s Proposals for Crete 

The concert of Europe having admitted 
the sultan to equal rights and standing 
in the international family, he has now 
asserted his new position by proposing, 
in a circular note to the Powers, a settle- 
ment of the troubles in Crete. He pro- 
poses that both the Christians and Mo- 
hammedans shall be disarmed by Turkish 
troops in co-operation with the interna- 
tional forces in command of a European 
general in the Turkish service, the ap- 
pointment by himself of a governor for 
the island and the formation of a corps of 
gendarmes. Immediate action, the cir- 
cular points out, is necessary. If the 
Powers, whose ships have thus far kept 
the sultan’s ships and troops from inter- 
fering in the island, allow any such ar- 
rangement they will only add another 
leaf to the sultan’s diplomatic crown. 
He is stillin Thessaly; if they allow him 
to creep back into Crete he will be the 
first Ottoman ruler since the retreat 
from Vienna, in 1683, who has come out 
of a war with Christians with an actual 
increase of territory and prestige. That 
his triumph has not in any way changed 
his mind in regard to the Armenians is 
indicated by a Constantinople dispatch to 
the London Chronicle, which asserts that 
he is making strenuous efforts to secure 
the withdrawal of American missionaries 
from the interior of Asia Minor, signifi- 
cantly adding: “‘If his efforts should be 
successful, the policy of exterminating 
the Armenians could be accomplished 
without witnesses.” 


An Abyssinian Overthrow 

The annihilation of an army of 3,000 
Abyssinians under General Ras Mackon- 
nen by the Somalis last June, just re- 
ported by an English traveler, Mr. G. B. 
Stanford, will do something to check the 
self-confidence awakened among the rul- 
ers of Abyssinia by their victory over the 
Italians. Somaliland is the peninsula be- 
tween the Gulf of Aden and the Indian 
Ocean, southeast of Abyssinia. It is in- 
habited by nomadic tribes of Mohamme- 
dans, who object to the intrusion of 
strangers and are hereditary enemies of 
their Christian neighbors, the Abyssin- 
ians, though nearly of the same blood. 
The Abyssinian energy, which had been 
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counted on as a possible element of trou- 
ble for the British in their taking over 
of Kassala from Italy and their advance 
into the Soudan, will now be turned from 
the northern to the southern frontier. 
Perhaps this defeat had something to do 
with the readiness shown by the emperer 
in coming to an understanding with the 
British recently. The possession of many 
Italian rifles by the Somalis whom Mr. 
Stanford saw was a confirmation of the 
Abyssinian defeat. 


NOTES 


The pretty and historic town of Windsor, 
N. S., has been almost completely destroyed 
by fire. A number of lives were lost and 2,000 
people will be left homeless and in want. 

The Triton, a transport steamer, with a 
company of Spanish soldiers on board, has 
been lost off the coast of Cuba. She started 
out very heavily laden and foundered in a 
heavy sea with the loss of nearly every soul 
on board. 

The policy of commercial reciprocity has 
been recognized by the President in the ap- 
pointment of John A. Kasson of lowa as spe- 
cial commissioner to negotiate commercial 
arrangements with other nations under the 
provisions of the Dingley Bill. 

The king of Korea has proclaimed himself 
emperor. This amounts to a declaration of 
Korean independence. The new emperor, hav- 
ing adopted a title equal to that of the mon- 
archs of China, Japan and Russia, gives 
notice that he has put an end, so far as he 
ean, to all claims of authority over him. 

Austria demands investigation and repara- 
tion for the miners shot at Hazleton. What 
action the Government will take depends 
upon the report of Governor Hastings of 
Pennsylvania to whom the complaint has been 
referred. As Austria will probably be persist- 
ent in its claim for indemnity, whatever the 
governor may report, the matter may be a 
troublesome one for the State Department. 


The death of Admiral Worden in Washing- 
ton, Oct. 18, recalls, perhaps, the most stirring 
incident ‘of the war—the first great battle be- 
tween ironclads, in which he, in command of 
the Monitor, defended the remnant of the 
wooden fleet in Hampton Roads and drove 
the Merrimac into that retirement from which 
she never emerged. No naval officer of the 
grade of lieutenant ever had a better chance 
to show bravery and skill, and the use he made 
of it justified the special resolution of thanks 
by Congress and his rapid promotion in the 
service. 

The court of arbitration, which is to deter- 
mine the boundary line between Venezuela 
and British Guiana, has been completed by 
the selection of Professor Maertens, a Russian 
jurist and writer on international law, as its 
president. Great Britain and Venezuela sub- 
mitted lists of men whose appointment would 
be acceptable to them, and Professor Maer- 
tens’s name was the only one appearing upon 
both lists. He is professor of international 
law in the University of St. Petersburg and 
an adviser of the Russian Foreign Office. The 
court will meet in Paris some time next year. 


A complimentary banquet to President 
Faure, in commemoration of his recent visit to 
Russia, was given last week by the merchants 
and manufacturers of France, and served 
to mark the general public satisfaction with 
the incidents and results of that visit. Presi- 
dent Faure in his speech congratulated the 
country on the success and permanence of the 
republic: 

It has known how to prove that the republi- 
ean institutions to which it is unalterably at- 
tached guarantee peace at home and insure 
abroad that continuity of views and inten- 
tions failing which nothing can be solidly 
and durably established—an epoch, a new be- 
ginning, which will be prolenged well beyond 
the end of our century. It seems as if it ought 
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to definitely fix the destinies of the nations of 
old Europe and determine their respective po- 
sitions in the world. 





In Brief 


In some railway stations in Germany, where 
many crowd the trains at certain hours of the 
day, each one helps himself to his ticket. 
There are a number of automatic boxes where, 
by dropping in a coin equal to the fare, a 
ticket drops out. The device saves crowding 
and delay. Why not adopt it here? 





The librarian of Doane College wishes to 
complete files of a number of periodicals, such 
as the North American Review, Forum, ete. 
Those who have back numbers of any valua- 
ble magazines which they would like to con- 
tribute where they will be of service may 
write to the librarian, W. E. Jillson, Crete, 
Neb. 





The Interior says that ‘‘the Usher Chronol- 
ogy ought no longer to be printed in the mar- 
gins of our Bibles.”” We are not sure about 
that. It is incorrect. But after the time of 
Abraham it is approximately correct, and 
with that understanding, until scholars are 
agreed on data more accurate, it is not a little 
help in reading Scripture history to be able 
to mark the differences of time from one event 
to another. 

The churches called to meet in council at 
Chicago, Oct. 26, by Dr. C. O. Brown and the 
Bay Conference, have accepted the invitation 
with the exception of the First of Columbus, 
0. In place of that the Grand Avenue of Mil- 
waukee has been invited. It seems, therefore, 
to be settled that the council will be held. 
Rev. Messrs. J. K. McLean, G. B. Hatch and 
C. R. Brown will be present to represent the 
Bay Conference. 





Princeton Inn, whose license to sell liquor 
was obtained through the signatures of some 
members of the faculty of Princeton Univer- 
sity, is to have a place in the program of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly next year. 
The synod of Indiana has petitioned the as- 
sembly to make such a deliverance as will 
free the church at large from the charge of 
“*being compromised with the horrible crim- 
inality of intemperance.”’ 





The Boston ministers had a pleasant sur- 
prise last Monday morning on entering Pil- 
grim Hall. A portrait of Dr. Quint was be- 
fore them on the platform so lifelike that it 
almost seemed as if he were there in person, 
as he loved to be in other days. The picture 
was painted by Mr. Charles Ackerman Jack- 
son and, with portraits of Phillips Brooks, 
Drs. A. J. Gordon and C. A. Bartol, may be 
seen at his studio, 372 Boylston Street. 





We can hardly believe that the social organ- 
izations started by Mr. Debs seriously propose 
to inaugurate a crusade to use the public 
schools to promulgate their ideas. But it is 
stated in the newspapers that this movement 
is already under way in Kansas. The public 
school and the post office are the most sensi- 
tive points of the body politic, and any party 
which undertakes to subordinate them to its 
uses challenges a public sentiment which 
thus far has never failed to win the victory. 





Paul Revere was not only a goldsmith and 
engraver, but also operated a foundry where 
church bells and cannon were cast. This fact 
has just been recalled by the discovery at 
Longmeadow oi papers written by Jabez Col- 
ton, a Yale graduate of 1775, who was the anti- 
quarian of that locality. Two of the papers 
just found are bills of sale from Paul Revere 
to the Longmeadow church, one given in 1810, 
the other in 1816, and both setting forth the 
services rendered by him in first furnishing 
and then in casting the church’s bell. 
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Edward Everett Hale is always saying 
something original and the counsel which he 
gave the other day to some recent graduates of 
a Massachusetts college deserves to be widely 
circulated. He told them to strive for three 
things each day: first, to spend as much time 
as possible in the open air; second, to come 
under the influence of a superior person; and 
third, to touch elbows with the rank and file. 
He told his hearers when they had suc- 
ceeded in carrying out those three injunctions 
to come back to him and he would give them 
something more to do. 





The fourth Sunday of October has come to 
be recognized as Prison Sunday and gives an 
opportunity for remembering a class of men 
who are peculiarly in need of sympathy and 
help. Whether the door of the prison shall 
open upon the ways of honesty or crime is an 
important question for the released prisoner, 
but also for the community and the church. 
The Massachusetts Prison Association offers 
for free distribution a variety of documents in 
answer to the question why good citizens 
should be interested in bad ones, which may 
be procured by writing to its office in Boston. 





Prof. S. C. Smith of the University of Min- 
nesota, speaking at the Interstate Civic-phil- 
anthropic Congress, held in Battle Creek, 
Mich., recently, put the burning question of 
municipal ownership of lighting plants and 
street transportation clearly. ‘‘ The ques- 
tion,’ he said, ‘‘is not so much a question of 
finance as it is one of morals. Municipal 
ownership is a question of muncipal virtue.’ 
Exactly so! And therefore to leave city gov- 
ernments to become footballs for self-seeking 
politicians is to postpone the time when munic- 
ipal ownership will be safe and profitable for 
the people. 

The name of Thomas Moore is omitted from 
the roll of poets on the wall of the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington, and one of the 
reasons given is that he wrote poems libeling 
Americans. So he did, but he afterwards 
said, ‘‘ Few errors I regret more sincerely 
than the rashness I was guilty of in publish- 
ing those crude and boyish tirades against the 
Americans.’’ Thomas Moore is not the only 
man who has had occasion to say with David, 
‘Remember not the sins of my youth.”’ Per- 
haps Americans could not better prove his 
tirades unjust than by accepting his apology 
and forgiving him. 





It is often said that Congregational churches 
seek Methodist ministers because they have 
had their gifts as preachers better developed 
in Methodist schools than is done by our the- 
ological seminaries for their students. The 
Western Christian Advocate says that one 
reason why splendid young men turn away 
from the Methodist ministry is because thor- 
oughly prepared and successful men are there 
held down to salaries of $600 or $800 and de- 
nied the promotion to which they are entitled. 
Here are two hints which both denominations 
may well take for the conserving of the use- 
fulness of their ministry. 





A Unitarian church in Kansas City omits 
prayer from its public exercises, because the 
pastor thinks public prayer has largely be- 
come a perfunctory performance. No doubt 
it would be if led by a man who thus regarded 
it. It is not stated whether hymns which are 
expressions of prayer continue to be sung, or 
whether the Psalms, many of whichare prayers, 
are ever read. But the Kansas City church is 
not an anomaly. No public prayer is offered 
in the First Christian Science Church, Boston, 
except that the Lord’s Prayer is read with 
explanations interspersed from a book by 
Mrs. Eddy. Whether these are addressed to 
God or the congregation it is difficult to _ ter- 
mine. 
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It has been said that ministers who preach 
against the violation of the Sabbath often come 
to the editors of daily papers, Sunday after- 
noon, and beg that their’ sermons may be 
printed in full Monday morning, when they 
know that this requires Sunday labor. This 
is not true of many ministers. We know of 
some who have been importuned to give the 
reporter their manuscripts Sunday afternoon 
and have declined to do anything to increase 
the labor performed on Sunday. Of course 
no one can prevent stenographers from tak- 
ing notes or from publishing them. But it 
is doing ministers a wrong to accuse them of 
being so anxious to appear in print that they 
advocate a course of action in their pulpits 
for others which they themselves refuse to 
follow. 





An idea appears to exist among many young 
and inexperienced persons that reverence is 
a quality which belongs only to the weak. 
Strong men do not think so. For example, 
Senator Hoar, in his address at the Boston 
meeting in memory of Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
late president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, said of him: 


No man who knew General Walker will 
doubt that his spirit was a devout and reli- 
gious spirit. He had a reverence for human- 
ity, a reverence for truth and a reverence for 
the Author of truth. He never taught his 
pupils here, or in the larger and wider school 
in which he was called in his age to be a great 
teacher, that anything should impair the au- 
thority of spiritual laws; that ‘by unlocking 
the gates of sense and the kindling of a greater 
natural light anything of incredulity or intel- 
lectual night should grow up in their minds 
toward divine mysteries.” He did not exalt 
science above faith, or intellectual attainment 
above moral character. 





Most Americans who have studied the ques- 
tion of home rule for Ireland wished for its 
success chiefly, if at all, we suppose, in order 
to disengage Irish-American interest from 
British politics. According to Mr. Redmond, 
the leader of the Parnellite wing of the home 
rule party, its dissensions have already pro- 
duced this result in part. Ata convention of 
the Irish Independent League in Dublin re- 
cently he said that when the Dillonites re- 
jected Parnell “they alienated the United 
States, thus killing the goose which laid the 
golden egg.’”’ How the Irish-Americans will 
relish being compared to a goose we do not 
know, but we are sure that their future as 
Americans is more important to them than 
any carefully nursed and cherished hatred of 
England can be. If the descendants of Irish 
emigrants continue to hate the English, by 
parity of reasoning the descendants of Eng- 
lish emigrants ought to hate the Irish. Does 
the fact that they do not hate them indicate a 
moral superiority, or merely a more thoroughly 
established home feeling in America? 





It is in the small Protestant Episcopal dio- 
ceses of the West that genuine up-to-date 
‘**Catholicity ’’ makes its finest showing, and 
when they do a thing they know how to adver- 
tise it. The diocese of Milwaukee, for exam- 
ple, has just amended its constitution by 
striking out the words, ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal 
Church,” and inserting in their place, ‘‘ The 
Church,’’ and somebody has telegraphed it all 
over the country as a prophecy of what the 
whole denomination will do. We looked for 
this bit of amusing self-consciousness in some 
quarter and are only sorry for the churches of 
Wisconsin that it should have happened there. 
The grounds of unity are deeper than the 
grounds of schism, and as these brethren who 
have cut themselves off from a distinctive 
name are still living in the everyday world it 
must be hard to have to do with them and not 
know what to call them. We do not doubt 
that they are conscientious, these brethren 
who used to have a name, but it does not seem 
to have occurred to them that they are making 
themselves just a trifle ridiculous by their self- 
conceit. 
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The Struggle for Character” 


“My impression is,” wrote a clergy- 
man to me recently, “that your vocation 
tends to shut you in, so that you have 
hardly a fair chance to see the scope of 
life.’ I wrote back that I inclined to 
think he had gotten a wrong impression. 
The minister, for instance, if he does all 
his pastoral calling, must come in touch 
mostly with people such as are in his 
special sort of church, or as he thinks 
likely to be won into it. What limit is 
there in the life of the newspaper man? 
Yesterday he interviewed a divine from 
Glasgow on Calvinism; today he attended 
a murder trial; tomorrow he will sit on 
the commodore’s tug and watch a yacht 
race in the harbor. Daily he meets per- 
sons in all walks of life, from all parts of 
the world, representing all shades of 
thought, belief, hope and despondency. 
He must enter appreciatively enough 
into the view of each of these to reflect, 
not literally—for space forbids—but in 
spirit what they tell him. He must in- 
stinctively perceive what manner of man 
is informing him that he may believe this 
one and discredit this other, lest the 
paper be led into libel suits. He shall 
describe the funeral of a Phillips Brooks 
with simple taste and moving dignity, the 
speech of a Bourke Cockran so as to 
thrill the reader and start tears at men- 
tion of the flag, the circus so children 
will tease to be taken. Like a honeybee 
he flits here and there in many fields. 
The newspaper man has a chance to see 
all there is to be seen and learn some- 
thing of all there is to be learned. 

Yet there is another view of his life, 
which is perhaps the side the preacher 
was thinking of. For like the bee again, 
it takes him a definite time to learn from 
which flower he can get the most honey. 
If his life is broad, the greater part of it 
is pretty shallow; this dipping just a little 
into many subjects and then leaving 
them does not constitute the most real 
breadth. Now is it a help or a hindrance 
in character building? I think the “‘dip- 
ping” procers is a help. As the college 
man, who, instead of electing a special 
course, takes his medicine along with the 
rest, may discover he isa born chemist, or 
physician, or botanist, or electrician, just 
so in the field of journalism there are 
many sub-divisions, each of which con- 
stitutes an acre of itself. For, as in all pro- 
fessions, in journalism this is a day of 
specialists, and it is in letting a man find 
out, or his editor find out for him, what 
special field he is best fitted for that the 
wonderfully tense and varied life has its 
value. Some men that do not become ed- 
itors or specialists remain general report- 
ers and attain high names as such, but 
most become “City Hall men,” “‘ Wash- 
ington men,” or “marine men,” and do 
little else. Such a one learns the ropes, 
makes his friends and settles down in one 
place, assured of a position till the next 
‘*shake up,”’ which may never come. 

Now while our reporter is passing 
through the dipping stage something else 

*The second article in a series beginning Oct. 14. 
Following will be articles on the collegian, the 


sailor, the business woman, the policeman and 
others. : 
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is coming to him beside the experience 
that makes him valuable at the office. 
This shifting about and learning the 
thoughts of many diverse minds, delivered 
chiefly by the leaders of the movements 
represented and so impressed for all they 
are worth, does not conduce to any sort 
of orthodoxy. When at last there is a 
settling down into the specialty, there is 
likely to be no corresponding settling 
down in matters of religion. 

Think of a young man, a member of a 
church and a regular attendant at it, 
who enters for the first time into the em- 
ploy of a newspaper. For the first three 
weeks he may spend the church hours of 
Sunday at work; the fourth Sunday he 
is sent to report a sermon by an ingen- 
ious and persuasive heterodox preacher ; 
the fifth he is “let off,’ and maybe he 
goes to his own church. It has been my 
observation, as well as my experience, 
that before the end of the first year he 
has outgrown the church-going habit. His 
associates are several years farther along 
in the process, and he drifts at last into a 
state of indifference, respectful or scoffing 
according to his nature. 

With this indifference does not neces- 
sarily come a lapse into low living. There 
is no reason why a newspaper man should 
be more sorely beset with temptations 
than any other fellow, and it has been my 
observation he is not. I drank my first 
glass of lager in getting evidence to close 
up an outlaw saloon (and we closed it), 
but I have never been accused of con- 
tracting the liquor habit from that. 
When the editor is not sure his man will 
be at the banquet hall when the speeches 
are made, it makes little difference to him 
that the account will be brilliant in case 
the man happens to be sober enough to 
get there and write it. Sobriety counts 
in newspaper work as it does everywhere 
else. 

In the broader phases of character, as- 
suming a man to be at least sober and 
decent, how tremendously do integrity 
and uprightness avail! It is a sad story 
about the son of a distinguished Amer- 
ican author, then dead, who presumed on 
his name to gain access to the dinner 
table of a lately returned American min- 
ister and afterward published all the ex- 
tremely personal and private things the 
diplomat had confidingly said about the 
foreign court he had just left. It was a 
bitter pill for other journalists to swal- 
low. The man himself will scarcely win 
back his fair name. 

Just reflect for a moment on the amount 
of political gossip from Washington that 
appears in a year in your newspaper. 
Where does it come from? Who is 
the “very highest authority” on which a 
statement is made? Who is this “ West- 
ern senator” that is reported to have 
said he thought this and that about the 
Cuban revolt ? Do these public men really 
confide to these reporters their reputa- 
tions, their honor, their very political ex- 
istence? Yes, they do. Having tried his 
man, the politician talks with him freely, 
so he may understand every phase of the 
question in point, and then tells him just 


how much to publish. Any correspond- 
ent of experience carries about in his 
head a great number of important facts 
he does not print, and maybe never will. 
He has a faith to keep, and he must keep 
it if he would stay in the business. A 
representative in Congress must know 
beyond reasonable doubt that the man he 
tells compromising facts is absolutely to 
be trusted, not only as to his honesty but 
as to his keen understanding of the rela- 
tion of facts to a general situation, and 
to his good sense and discretion. 

After all, say what you will, jokingly 
or seriously, about all reporters being 
liars, the fact remains few of them can 
afford to be liars for any length of time. 
The papers that pay best demand strict 
truth and all of it. It may be a biased 
coloring of facts may be permitted for 
partisan ends, but the facts must be 
there. If the reporter tells his paper a 
lie in the interest of its party, how does 
the editor know he will not lie sometime 
on amatter that jeopards the good name 
of the paper? To the newspaper man 
there is every inducement to be honest, 
accurate, sober, faithful and industrious. 
Men of other sorts have succeeded, but 
only rarely. 

Ihave referred to the making of friends. 
The man that masters a department 
makes friends. That means he has on 
his list men who look out for his inter- 
ests, and see that when there is a bit of 
news he gets it. In return for this they 
are treated gently in hiscolumn. So far 
the reporter is working in the interest of 
his paper. But suppose a critic of the 
plays, for example, wins a name for him- 
self so what he writes has weight as com- 
ing from him. It may readily be seen 
there would be a temptation to an actor 
to ask the critic to his country home for 
a week, or to introduce him into some 
choice society, or to hand him a fat 
green wad. Of course the value of the 
favorable criticism, aside from its inter- 
nal marks of sincerity, lies in the reputa- 
tion of the writer for incorruptibility— 
if he loses that on any decent journal he 
cannot even command his salary. 

One day a Cincinnati editor summoned 
the head of his woman’s page. ‘“ Miss 
Gowns,”’ he said, ‘‘I have something un- 
pleasant to say to you. It has been called 
to my attention that you seem to dress a 
great deal better than any girl could on 
your salary. We can’t have that.” The 
girl began crying, and confessed she had 
been doing favors for a certain dry goods 
firm, which franked her dressmaking bills 
in payment. She would describe a suit, 
one material for which could be bought 
only at the store where she had the ar- 
rangement. Other merchants had caught 
her at it, and reported the matter to the 
business office of the paper. A financial 
editor is in position to get points in ad- 
vance on the stock market, and gamble 
on a sure thing. In other words, a writer 
for the press has it in his power to sell 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising 
to people willing to pay hundreds for it. 
How many men thus cheat their employ- 
ers cannot be known. 
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As in all departments of activity, so in 
journalism it is reasonable to suspect 
that every beginner starts out in the 
hope of some day reaching the top. Few 
of them do, but of the general managers 
who control their organs there is appar- 
ently a large majority who started an- 
swering telephone calls. A reporter has 
worked his way through subordinate 
desks to a commanding position, has put 
his savings with outside contributions, 
and become the head of the concern. 
What then? Suppose the paper is in a 
Republican town, and the Democrat State 
committee, wanting an organ there, fur- 
nishes a large share of those outside con- 
tributions, becomes, that is, a large part- 
ner in the business. Is the editor justi- 
fied, as a mere business transaction, in 
doing the will of that State committee ? 
Suppose now things shift so the Republi- 
can State committee gets that stock. 
The paper flops. Is the editor still justi- 
fied, though his present attitude stultifies 
him in things he has said before? It 
may be said that he is but a servant; the 
opinion he expresses is the opinion of a 
majority of stockholders, just as a candi- 
date for office stands on a platform drawn 
up by the majority influence in a party 
convention. The point is, does he strug- 
gle and save and plan and watch to get 
control of things himself, and having 
done that does he fight true to himself? 
That is his struggle for character. 

On the other hand, when it becomes an 
established fact that the paper cannot be 
bought, the confidence of advertisers in 
the character and size of its circulation 
will bring greater returns than the sub- 
sidies of men with axes to grind. A great 
newspaper is a much gyeater thing than 
any one man, even if he did make it. 
There is an authority in the printed word; 
there is a permanence in the solid type; 
there is a dignity of the impersonal utter- 
ance that carries with it a weight too 
great to be used for mean ends. If an 
editor has brilliant faculties, rare talent 
for holding the interest of his readers and 
persuading them of his ingenuousness, 
who shall say he may do what he will 
with his own ? 

Every day I read a certain journal, 
nearly every page of it, because it says 
its say incomparably. Now and again it 
seizes on the strong point of an opponent 
and gives him high credit, only to be- 
labor him in the next column with the 
additional force of this apparent honesty 
and fairness. If it is on the wrong side 
of a question, and I think it often is, it 
gives too many excellent, telling reasons 
for its view to admit of the charge of 
obstinate partisanship. The reading isa 
subtle delight. Yet one that thinks can- 
not become thoroughly familiar with its 
habits without perceiving that the most 
savage vindictiveness, the bitterest per- 
sonal spite, the pettiest vengefulness on 
the one side and the baldest favoritism 
on the other are behind much, very much, 
of the brilliant writing. And I read it 
every day. Hundreds of thousands read 
it so. 

Ah, think of the place in American 
journalism, politics and life there is wait- 
ing for a man of that humor, that wit, 
that keenness, that fascination, that san- 
ity, that vigor, that cosmopolitan breadth, 
that genius for leadership, if such a one 
is to be found, who will bid his engines 
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throb for one sole end—to make that pa- 
per a public institution, not a private 
flail! 





As a Leaf 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


_ Cool nights and sunlit days, sky and 
air spaces tender with brooding haze, 
meadows green with the new growth in- 
duced by oft recurring summer rains, 
slow ripening of leaves that grow to vivid 
color first at the marsh edges and along 
the streams, then climb the hillsides, a 
sense of loss and of transition more than 
outweighed by the delight of sudden gain 
—this is October. 

Now in the countryside the last are 
first, the first are last. The summer 
lording elms are rusty brown and faded 
yellow, but the sumacs burn with deep 
and brilliant red. All the color power of 
the grape is thrown into its harvested 
or withering clusters, but the Virginia 
creeper hangs its torches out from crag 
and wall. The asters have changed their 
purples for dull browns and greens, but 
the trailing dewberry vines dominate the 
roadsides with crimson lines. The birch 
and the maple and the oak, undistinguished 
all summer in the forest masses, now pro- 
claim themselves on every hillside and in 
every valley, and the tawny bronze of the 
ash leaves, reluctant to part with their 
last tinge of green, holds the eye with a 
subdued and mysterious beauty. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that this 
October glory of the trees is, after all, a 
funeral garb, a triumphal robe in which 
the leaf goes contented to unnoticed sleep. 
The branch withdraws nourishment from 
its veins and builds a wall of brittle cells 
behind it so that while it hangs it has al- 
ready ceased to be a living partner in the 
tree, but the tree does not withdraw the 
elements of beauty. How does the leaf 
store up these vivid dyes, these elements 
of splendor which it never uses until its 
work is done? Is there some prescience 
of the end gathering and retaining these 
reserves of potential eolor from the hour 
the bud unfolds? They serve no purpose 
of attraction for the winged folk who 
carry pollen from flower to flower as the 
colored petals of the blossoms do. Fu- 
neral, not bridal, ornaments, they come 
when the leaf’s purpose as sifter of the 
atmosphere for the necessary elements of 
the tree’s life is wholly at an end. 

The leaf buds would ripen, the tree en- 
dure the winter and resume its life with 
the return of spring as wellif the green 
leaf dropped unchanged in color from the 
bough the moment that its work is done. 
So far as we can see they have thei éle- 


“ment of use altogether outside the area of 


the tree’s necessity. They are hints of 
God’s delight in making beauty and of 
man’s capacity for enjoyment in that 
world above utility which we call art. It 
is here, in song or picture, that man 
comes nearest the creative work of God, 
and looking out upon these forests clad 
in overwhelming, but from the lower 
point of view unnecessary, beauty we feel 
that we are looking on the art of God. 
Now comes the delight of quiet days, 
when all the world seems waiting. Every 
still reach of the brook, every forest shel- 
tered bay of lake or river reflects a soft- 
ened image of the splendor that hangs 
over it. The spirit of autumn seems to 
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linger in the forest glades, where every 
tree awaits his coming. It is a pageant 
of fruition, a last review of the innumer- 
able companies of forest leaves, which 
have served their one campaign and are 
to be mustered out and dismissed to their 
long home. Unseen in the warm, brood- 
ing silence, the spirit of the time goes by. 
The few leaves that come fluttering down 
have waited for him, and now with free 
consent withdraw from their places in 
the ranks. No zephyr stirs them, no 
frost gnaws at the cells that hold them 
to the bough. It is simply that their 
work is done, their time has come, the 
links that bound them are relaxed and 
they are ready. Every crimson maple 
leaf upon the sod, every touch of red or 
gold afloat upon the river pools, is a wit- 
ness of the leaf’s free consent to the end- 
ing of its service. 

Or, ona frosty morning, the northwest 
wind is blowing cool and clear. Every 
breath is an inspiration. The hills are 
blue as never in the summertime. The 
singing of the stream along its rocky bed 
is joined by the more broken music of the 
stirring tree tops. The wood trails are 
already hidden by the fallen leaves, the 
lake is a silver shield cut with innumera- 
ble arrow points of light. In hurrying 
companies the leaves come wafting down 
and whirl and dance toward shelter. On 
such a morning it is joy enough to be 
alive. To the stirring blood no thought 
of sorrow comes. If we fade as the leaves 
fade, at least we may endeavor to live 
after the fashion of the leaf’s usefulness 
and with something of the leaf’s depart- 
ing beauty crowning the free consent of 
our mustering out. 


What a Secretary Would Do if 
He Were a Pastor 


BY REV. W. F. MC MILLEN, CHICAGO 


In The Congregationalist, Sept. 16, one 
of the topics suggested as worthy of dis- 
cussion at the fall meetings was, How to 
carry on our benevolent work so as to se- 
cure the intelligent support of all our 
membership. As a rule the people are 
willing. What they need is intelligent 
leadership. Naturally they look to the 
pastor for this. Instances can be given 
of both large and small churches where 
pastors have failed, and a very ordinary 
layman has taken up this work and suc- 
ceeded admirably and in spite of circum- 
stances, and it proved a great blessing to 
the church. An intelligent, systematic, 
persistent yet reasonable leadership will 
do the business. Some one has said a re- 
vival of religion will doit. This will help 
greatly, but even then a courageous, care- 
fully-planned and businesslike direction 
will be necessary. 

Many people have a wrong conception 
of the work of the church. It is at least 
threefold. (1) That which pertains to the 
given local church—its membership—to 
see that each individual member makes 
the chureh feel the power which his ac- 
cession ought to bring. Good leadership 
is essential. (2) Evangelizing the whole 
population within the bounds of its legit- 
imate parish. So many fields are not 
worked to the full; half, sometimes ‘more 
than half, of the people untouched. Jesus 
said, “Beginning at Jerusalem.” This 
increases the numerical and financial 
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strength and spiritual power of the 
church. Work the field thoroughly, breth- 
ren. Get the whole church to help you. 
Organize and plan for this and large re- 
sults will follow in all departments of 
your church work. If you sow sparingly 
you shall reap also sparingly. Many a 
church is small because it was started on 
that plan and remained so. Cast the net 
on the other side of the ship and see what 
the yield will be. God is in his church 
with his people. Let us believe it, and 
act accordingly, and act at once, for the 
time is short. 

(3) The next step, and which we have 
been taking all the time, is the evangeliz- 
ing of the whole world, for the field is the 
world. Christ said, “‘Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations.” This is the great com- 
mission, and here is the true motive for 
missions. It is my humble opinion that 
our missionary societies will never get 
the money needed to evangelize the world 
through the method, or by making the 
plea, of debt. Men will see and feel the 
need and respond liberally, both rich and 
poor alike, when the deep and _ heart- 
searching power of the atonement of 
Christ on the cross becomes a part of 
them. It should be preached earnestly 
and more constantly. It will move men 
to prompt action and to large and gener- 
ous doing and giving. They will go deeper 
into their pockets, and sacrifice will be an 
element in their giving. 

Pastors say they cannot get in so many 
collections. ‘Six or seven are too many.” 
There are fifty-two Sundays in the year. 
Set apart six of them, one for each one 
of our six national societies, you will then 
have forty-six left for other things. At 
this set time make a strong, honest effort, 
one that will be fair to your people and 
to the society for which the collection is 
taken. Our societies are the best chan- 
nels for our benevolences. Denomina- 
tional loyalty and the kingdom of Christ 
demand that we should provide for them 
first. 

Then with a fixed time for both cl rch 
and Sunday school, and a definite |.‘an, 
systematically and vigorously pushed, one 
that solicits the interest of every church 
member whose gift may be never so 
small, with a larger conception of the 
church and its work within itself, the 
community and the world, the pastor 
leading on fearlessly, we shall have the 
blessing of Almighty God, the treasuries 
of our various societies will be replen- 
ished and the gospel shall speed on its 
way to the ends of the earth. 

You may say that this is easier said 
than done, but it has been done, and is 
being done in many of the churches of 
our land today, and can and ought to be 
done by them all, both large and small. 





Early Signs of Good Things 


There is developed in many of our churches 
a marked interest in the intensifying of spirit- 
ual life. Sermons, topics for conferences and 
special services strike this particular note. 
Coming thus early in the church year, it is a 
harbinger, a rich experience of grace for the 
winter months. It seems to indicate a turn 
of attention from the over-emphasized social 
function in numerous churches to the actual 
mission and message of the gospel to the indi- 
vidual members. One conference—the Essex 
South, Massachusetts—had for its theme ata 
morning session this week, The More Abun- 
dant Life. After an address indicating what 
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this is, the topic was furthur considered in its 
effects upon Our Knowledge of God’s Will and 
the Interpretation of Scripture, upon Individ- 
ual Power and Service, Organized Church 


Methods and Benevolence. Opening Sunday 
afternoon and continuing through the week, 
Congregational and Baptist churches of Ando- 
ver are united in special meetings for the 
quickening of Christian life and _ service. 
Among the speakers announced are: Professor 
Churchill, Dr. A. H. Plumb, Mrs. A. J. Gor- 
don, Dr. A. T. Pierson, Rev. Messrs. John 
Barstow and H. J. White, and Miss E. S. 
Tobey. L. 


The California Association 


At beautiful Santa Cruz, eighty-five miles 
south of San Francisco, this association gath- 
ered on the first week in October for its forty- 
first annual meeting. This church also has 
just finished twoscore years of life aid the 
facts that the Woman’s Board of the Pacific 
was born here in 1873 and the California 
H. M.S. ten years later began operations in 
Santa Cruz, gave an element of historic fitness 
to the occasion. No less than 180 representa- 
tives were registered. A devotional hour 
early in the proceedings gave, as a keynote, 
“Christ within you,’’ which was emphasized 
by the able sermon from Prof. R. R. Lloyd, 
showing The Harmony of Paul with Jesus. 

For the first time in its history the associa- 
tion was called to order by another than Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D. This veteran of Congre- 
gationali-m was present, however, and entered 
heartily into the proceedings. Rev. E. D. Hale, 
a graduate of our seminary, now the faithful 
pastor at Nifes and Decoto, was chosen mod- 
erator and Rev. E. Lyman Hood of Berkeley, 
scribe. 

The leading thought of the several sessions 
was A Conquering Church. Papers of merit 
were read upon The Ruling Ideas in the 
Church, The Spirit of Churchmanship in the 
Chureh, The Catholic Spirit in the Church 
and The Influence of the World upon the 
Church. Emphasis was laid upon. bringing 
men one by one to the Saviour, while the 
molding of society was insisted upon as the 
duty of the hour. Fortunately, a happy climax 
was presented by Rev. C. R. Brown of Oak- 
land on Thursday evening when, speaking 
upon The Regeneration of Social Life, he 
showed that the desired result will come 
through the union of both methods. On Fri- 
day morning an open parliament gave oppor- 
tunity for a score or more of men and women 
to voice their conviction as to The Most Im- 
portant Questions Touching the Church To- 
day. Some of these were: The Family Altar, 
the Scriptures, the Children, Pentecostal En- 
duement. 

The women had their hour. Under the di- 
rection of Mrs. H. E. Jewett, the W. B. P., 
rejoicing over a year rich in fruitfui work, 
presented Mrs. Dr. Peck of China. The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union turned the 
attention of the assembly, through Mrs. Ed- 
wards of San José, to the new movement in- 
augurated in her church. All missionary 
effort is in charge of one organization, com- 
posed of both men and women and known as 
The Kingdom Extension Society. It has 
more members than formerly were in the sev- 
eral societies, and has recently closed its first 
year with larger receipts than ever before in 
its missionary history. The idea is growing. 
Oakland, First, and San Francisco, First, are 
falling in line. 

This leads to what fittingly may be termed 
the characteristic feature of the meeting. It 
was eminently missionary, and this not be- 
cause we were favored with an unusual num- 
ber of workers from abroad, nor because we 
were made glad by the presence of one or 
more secretaries from the East, but owing to 
the fact that the local representatives of our 
missionary societies came with words full of 
cheer and hopefulness. The Sunday School 
Society assured us of improvement in litera- 
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ture; Dr. Pond announced joyfully that the 
Chinese Mission House is now a reality: the 
American Board had saved thousands of dol- 
lars through the wise management of its local 
agent; the Building Society declared the out- 
look bright for the largest year in receipts 
ever known on the Pacific coast; and, fi- 
nally, Superintendent Harrison reported three 
churches which have assumed self-support, sev- 
enty-one missionaries supplying 115 churches 
and stations, thirty-three churches rejoicing 
in 245 conversions and thirty-five new organ- 
izations in the last five years. For the first 
time in our history more money has been for- 
warded to New York than had been received 
by this field from the Home Missionary treas- 
ury. No wonder there was enthusiasm! 

Too much cannot be said of the hospitality 
of Rev. J. G. Taylor and his people. In addi- 
tion to open houses a banquet was served at 
Sea Beach Hotel. The mirth of the hour was 
typical of the fellowship throughout the entire 
session. Having counseled together, enlight- 
ening, cheering, inspiring one another, the 
closing service was held around the table of 
the Lord. 

Oct. 11. 


Colorado’s Wealth and Want 


Colorado has been flooded with visitors the 
past season, owing to low rates of travel for 
the Christian Endeavor convention, the torrid 
heats of the summer in the Mississippi valley 
and the better financial condition of the 
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country, especially in Kansas and Nebraska.: 


The gold mines of Cripple Creek have carried 
Colorado Springs very comfortably through 
the last four hard years. In 1897 the monthly 
yield of the Cripple Creek district has been 
over $1,000,000, which is estimated at about 
one-twentieth of the yield of the whole world. 
Moreover, those who know the mines best say 
that this region has as yet been only scratched. 
Within a few months the construction of an 
electric railway over the flank of Pike’s Peak 
will be begun; when finished it will bring 
Cripple Creek within about twenty-eight miles 
of Colorado Springs. It is thought that one 
result will be the doubling within the next 
five years of the population at the latter place 
—now about 22,000. There are perhaps 25,000 
persons in the Cripple Creek district. 

Colorado College shares the prosperity of 
the city in which it is located. In the rapidly 
increasing numbers who throng to the college 
President Slocum is reaping a reward for his 
earnest efforts in the past and for his recent 
decision to remain at his post. The Freshman 
Class already numbers nearly sixty and will 
probably exceed that number. The new dor- 
mitory for young women, Ticknor Hall, is rap- 
idly approaching completion, and another hall 
for young men is needed at once. The most 
imperative need, however, is a science build- 
ing. It grows more and more apparent that 
the college is to be probably the most power- 
ful factor in shaping the best thought and life 
of the vast trans-Mississippi sections. 

Comptroller Eckels, recently with us, said 
in public that no other State in the Union 
possessed such immense and varied resources 
as Colorado. But the money of our citizens is 
at present largely swallowed up as fast as it 
is made in developing new resources. Men of 
wealth and character in the East who would 
develop sound thinking on political, social 
and economic questions will do well in these 
critical years to strengthen such a formative 
force as Colorado College. 5. B. @. 


The Sermon on the Mount is the goal of 
Christianity, not the beginning of Christian- 
ity. Those who would see the Sermon on the 
Mount pass into law ought to call to their aid 
the revelations of all Scripture and all the 
forces of the spiritual order. The truth is 
that the noblest practices of Christianity, like 
non-resistance, can only proceed out of the 
noblest spirit, and that the highest ethics rest 
entirely on the opportunity for the highest 
spiritual relations.— British Weekly. 
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The Fundamental Truths on which Foreign Missions Rest 


Rev. Dr. Storrs’s Farewell Address to the American Board 


Mr. President, Mr. Vice-president, Members 
of the Board, Christian Friends: My heart 
was very full when I stood ten years ago this 
evening and at this hour on the platform of 
the American Board at its meeting in Spring- 
field, and said that I would take into careful 
and prayerful consideration the action of the 
Board in electing me to be its president, in 
spite of my reluctance and against my protest. 
My heart is very full tonight as I stand at the 
end of these years and look into the faces of 
the members of the Board and of this great 
congregation. Brethren and friends, you have 
done me honor over much. I have tried to 
be faithful and patient, kind in feeling and 
fair in action, toward every member of the 
Board, and I have tried to do faithfully, day 
by day, what it came to me to do, on behalf 
of its interests; and this is all that I can 
claim. Whatever of success has attended the 
counsels and the work of the Board while I 
have held the office of president is due to the 
divine Master and not to me, to the divine 
Spirit and not to any counsel or judgment of 
mine. 

But as I look back upon these years, which 
in some respects have certainly been eventful 
years, it is with profound gratitude to God 
and with profound gratitude to you. I rejoice 
to remember that my relations in all this time 
with all the officers of the Board and with its 
committees have been most affectionate and 
confidential ; that we have considered all mat- 
ters presented to us in a temper of perfect 
impartiality, though with the most earnest 
desire to find and to do the best thing. I 
rejoice to remember that my relations with 
my dear friend and brother, the vice-president, 
have become only closer and more intimate as 
the years have gone on, that our minds have 
been in perfect accord on all principal ques- 
tions which have arisen, that our hearts have 
beat in perfect sympathy in all the action 
which we have been called to take, and that 
they have only come closer and closer together 
as we have conferred and acted with each other. 
I rejoice to look back upon these years of unin- 
terrupted harmony and fellowship, and I pray 
that in the world that is to come his mansion 
and mine may not be far apart. 

It is a great relief to me to stand before you 
tonight without the responsibilities of the pres- 
idency upon me, without the solicitudes and 
the forthcoming duties which I have always 
had to face when, during these last ten years, 
I have stood face to face with an assembly 
like this on such an occasion. I should have 
been most heartily glad to reassume these 
duties and these solicitudes, if such had been 
your wish, if I felt that I had strength and 
vigor for the work, strength and vigor equal 
to those which I had five or eight years ago; 
but it is a joy to me that you have found an- 
other, my dear and honored friend and brother 
of many years, who will take up this work 
and carry it forward in the spirit, as he has 
suggested, of loyalty to the traditions of this 
American Board, and with an earnestness and 
a strength which I now certainly could not 
give tothe same work. So I rejoice to be here 
this evening and to say what I have to say. 

More than fifty years ago, when I was a 
young pastor in Brooklyn, I was invited to 
join, and did join, a comparatively small soci- 
ety of fifteen or twenty clergymen associated 
in that city under the name, if I remember 
aright, of the Clerical Union. It was a very 
pleasant society. I enjoyed the meetings very 
much, though there were not more than eight 
or ten usually present at them. The president 
for the first year of my membership was my 
dear friend, Dr. Maurice W. Dwight, a rela- 
tive of the distinguished president of Yale 
University, who was then pastor of the First 
Dutch Church in Brooklyn and who had 
been kind enough to take part in the services 


of my installation. At the end of the year he 
retired, according to the rule, and Dr. Cox 
was elected in his place. I do not think there 
were more than seven or eight of the members 
present when Dr. Cox arose (I can almost see 
him now, in his stately dignity, in his splendid 
aspect, with the nimbus of white hair around 
his head) and said, lifting himself according 
to his custom as he said it, ‘‘I wish before 
pronouncing my inaugural address to listen to 
the exaugural discourse of Dr. Dwight.’’ The 
word was a new one to me at that time. Per- 
haps it seemed larger and more resonant than 
it would have done if there had been one hun- 
dred people there, but for eight or ten persons 
it seemed rather a waste of articulation. 
However, I have always remembered it, and 
what I say this evening is to be regarded as 
what Dr. Cox would have styled my ‘“ex- 
augural address.”’ 

Dear brethren and friends, I have certainly 
no fresh and large philosophy of missions to 
present. I have simply certain cardinal con- 
victions which were in my mind when I stood 
on the platform at Springfield, and when after- 
ward I accepted the office to which your kind 
confidence had called me, which have been 
more and more vitally imbedded in my mind 
from that hour to this, and by which all my 
thought and action concerning foreign mis- 
sions are molded and sustained; and these I 
shall be glad to recall to you in a few rapid 
words, not as anything new or anything star- 
tling, but as giving incentive, as I think, and 
motive, and the law of action, to those who are 
interested in this country in foreign missions. 

And the first of them is that simple yet 
stupendous conviction that God has a plan in 
the history of the world, has a purpose for 
mankind—the purpose to bring mankind into 
subjection in all its parts, in all its reach, to 
the divine law of righteousness and truth, to 
endow mankind with the treasures of divine 
wisdom and grace. It seems to me impossible 
for any intelligent and reverent thinker to 
doubt this conviction. Of course, the Bible is 
full of it from end toend. It speaks in every 
song and every story. It interprets narrative 
and history. It gives the criterion of judg- 
ment for the character and career of the men 
whom the Bible presents. According as they 
have fallen in with this divine plan and fur- 
thered it, by their endeavors and by their life, 
they are noble; according as they have op- 
posed it or withdrawn from co-operation with 
it they are mean and despised. It is in all the 
ritual, in all the offices of the ancient dispen- 
sation. It is in all the prophecies, pointing on 
continually to the more and more glowing 
skies from which Christ is to come in the ad- 
vent, and into which he is afterward to arise 
eonqueror of death. It is this vital, undecay- 
ing idea of the divine purpose to bring man- 
kind to the knowledge and the holiness of 
God which is the vital substance of the Serip- 
ture; which prepares us for the advent, and 
for the miracle, and for the divine instruction, 
and for the cross itself, and then for the illus- 
trious and triumphal ascension which fol- 
lows the cross. It is this which makes Pente- 
cost divinely natural, if we may say so, and 
prophetic of all that is to come after in the 
dispensation of the Spirit. It is this which 
reverberates in the great arguments of the 
epistles, and which comes out in ruby and 
jasper and amethyst and chrysolite in the 
glorious imagery of the Apocalypse. That the 
armies arrayed in white are to subdue the in- 
veterate and fierce and bloody evils of the 
world—that is the burden of that closing book. 

That is the burden really from first to last of 
all the Scripture, and no man can read that 
Seripture carefully and thoroughly without 
having this vitally and permanently impressed 
upon his mind; and whatever particular criti- 
cisms may be made concerning writings or 


portions of writings in the Scriptures, as to 
their authority, as to their proper place in the 
sacred canon, as to the authorship of them, as 
to the time at which they were written, these 
criticisms or critical inquiries no more touch 
this substance of the Scripture than a minute 
botanical analysis touches the splendor of gar- 
dens or the grandeur of forests, or than the 
deep sea soundings efface the blue from the 
surface of the ocean or stay the swing of its 
tremendous tides. But even aside from the 
Scripture, it does seem to me impossible for 
any intelligent reader of the past to doubt that 
God has this plan in human history, and is 
steadily carrying itforward. From the earlier 
and the later Hebrew annals, from the histo- 
ries of Assyria and Egypt and Greece and 
Rome, steadily we trace this plan unfolding, 
unfolding through the fire and blood of the 
middle ages, unfolding in the discovery of 
this continent at a time when, after it had 
been for hundreds of years plucked back 
from the knowledge of Europe, it was brought 
to light when the movable type was in the 
hands of man and the Christian Reformation 
was drawing near. Of course there have been 
setbacks, apparently, in this history of the 
progress of the plan of God concerning man- 
kind, and skeptics make a great deal of these, 
but they are only natural. This isa prodigious 
and unreturning campaign ; it is not a series of 
skirmishes unrelated to each other, however 
brilliant or however disastrous; and the evil 
which men see is only connected as an occa- 
sion with the greater development of the king- 
dom of God in the world. President Eaton, I 
think it was, the other day spoke of the streets 
of New York. I don’t wonder that he did. 
As I rode over them the other day coming to 
the train, seeing the streets torn up, the water 
pipes burst, large areas flooded with the water, 
and the air filled with the intolerable gases, I 
thought that any one passing through New 
York for the first time might naturally feel 
that the rocky backbone of the city was being 
pierced and crushed, and the entire city was to 
sink into the abyss; but it is all for an ampler 
development, for an ampler equipment, that 
men ? .ay ride, and women, more rapidly and 
safe] y over those very roads and that the future 
population of the city may have a finer endow- 
ment of opportunity and privilege than the 
present has. 

Men say sometimes that war comes in to 
interrupt the progress of God’s kingdom. 
Sometimes it does. A war of revenge is al- 
ways demoralizing; a war of ambition is 
equally so; a war of self-defense for the wel- 
fare and honor of a country is not. I see, 
walking these streets of New Haven, the 
blood-red crimson on the foliage, as well as the 
shining gold, and neither is more indicative 
of decay than the other, and both are simply 
prophetic of that verdurous spring which is 
by and by to come, clothing the lawns with 
beauty and the trees with the wealth of 
another year’s foliage. So war is sometimes 
the instrument of God for the furtherance of 
his kingdom in the world; and we are not to 
complain, certainly not to hesitate, certainly 
not to despond, when convulsions come among 
the nations which seem strange in connection 
with this mighty purpose of the Most High. 
He is working on to his result; and whenso- 
ever the conviction of that, the vital and ener- 
getic apprehension of that, enters into the 
mind of the church, into your minds and 
mine, then the enthusiasm for missions is 
rekindled in us; then we feel the magnifi- 
cence of the privilege of working with God, 
of keeping step with Omnipotence in the 
march toward the future; then the old enthu- 
siasm from the time of early martyrdom, 
from the time of early missions, will be re- 
enthroned in our hearts, and we shall see and 
feel the infinite privilege of men, above the 
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privilege of angels, of working on the earth 
which Christ consecrated with his blood, for 
the glory of the kingdom of that same Christ 
coming in his power. 

And then the second conviction, radical in 
my mind for all these years and now, is that 
the instrument by which this work is to be 
accomplished is the old gospel, the gospel 
of life and salvation, the gospel of truth 
and invitation and promise and tremendous 
forewarning. You have seen, perhaps—I am 
sure many of you have—a very suggest- 
ive, striking, profound essay published not 
long since in one of the magazines from the 
pen of Captain Mahan. I think that is his 
title, ‘‘Captain Mahan.” If thought-power 
and the power of lucid and energetic expres- 
sion were the criteria of rank in the navy, he 
would be high admiral! In this article he 
speaks of the general outward impulse among 
all the greater nations, except our own, shown 
in their colonizations, shown in their efforts to 
gain territorial dominion in other lands; and 
he speaks of the coming together of the Orient 
and the Occident on the basis of common ideas 
of material advantage, without the sympathy, 
the eorresponding sympathy, in spiritual ideas. 
And here he finds a danger, a danger menac- 
ing our civilization; for, as he says emphati- 
cally, the civilization of modern Europe has 
grown up under the shadow of the cross, and 
everything that is best in it still breathes the 
spirit of the Crucified; and there is peril in 
bringing together the East and the West on 
the basis of common material advantage with- 
out this correspondence in spiritual ideas ; and 
he declares justly and profoundly, that if this 
correspondence in spiritual ideas is to be at- 
tained, it must be, not by a process of growth, 
but by a process of conversion. 

You may remember that in one of the letters 
of Matthew Arnold, written, I think, to Sir Duff 
Green (I am not sure), he speaks of the fact 
that the basis of things in Europe generally, 
and especially in England, has been for ever 
so long a belief in supernatural Christianity. 
That belief, he says, is certainly going ; but he 
has no other basis whatever to present for the 
coming civilization. That basis of belief in 
supernatural Christianity was around him, 
was beneath him, was in the air he breathed, 
was in the face and heart of the friends he 
met, when he wrote those words; and if it be 
trne, as he also said, that the transformation 
of the individual is the indispensable condi- 
tion to the transformation of the community, 
of the nation or the race, then there was no 
power in the England of that day, as there is 
none in the England of this day, to take the 
place of supernatural Christianity in work- 
ing that transformation. With its stupendous 
truths, with its transcendent facts, with its 
invitations and promises that pass beyond the 
sweep of stars, with its gracious manifesta- 
tions of God in tenderness as well as might— 
the tenderness of his weleoming smile as well 
as the might of his stupendous miracle—in 
all this discovery of the world supernatural, 
with which by the very constitution of our 
being we are allied, with the future opening 
before us, wherein destinies must differ accord- 
ing to character, Christianity, the supernatu- 
ral, reaches the individual heart to grasp it 
and to transform it, and reaches through that 
the circles which are affected by it, that it may 
transform at last the world. There is no 
other power—none known to history, none 
conceivable by man—that can take the place 
of this old gospel which the earliest disciples 
heard, received and preached, which has been 
transmitted unto us, which our fathers loved 
and honored, in which was the impulse to 
this great missionary organization, and which 
is in the hands of the missionaries sent out by 
it to carry to all the darkened world. My dear 
friends, let this conviction root itself deeply 
in our hearts, as a vital, determinate convic- 
tion which nothing can shake, that the power 
to transform the world is in the New Testa- 
ment of our Lord Jesus Christ, as accompanied 
by the energy of the Holy Spirit. 
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And then the third conviction is. this—that 
it is given to the English-speaking peoples of 
the world, and in a certain pre-eminent sense 
to the American people, to proclaim this gos- 
pel of righteousness and love, and of spiritual 
transformation, to the peoples of the earth. 
Every time this theme has come before me it 
has grasped me with a more prodigious power 
—this nation, the great minister of God for do- 
ing this his transcendent work, in these tre- 
mendous times. It is shown to be so by its 
very geographical position. Poised on the 
crest of the globe, with the two great oceans of 
the world on either hand, with its 13,000 miles 
of ocean coast line inviting commerce from 
abroad, stimulating commerce in its exit; with 
its prodigious wealth so rapidly accumulat- 
ing, from the mine, from the prairie, from the 
meadow, from the orchard, from the orange 
grove, from the sugar plantation, from the 
wheat field and the corn field and the cotton 
field, from the silver and the gold in the mines, 
from the great deposits of coal and iron and 
copper, from the vast riches scattered over 
the surface, where men sometimes scoop up 
fortunes in a forenoon, this nation, becoming 
rapidly one of the wealthiest of the world, 
perhaps the very wealthiest at this hour, is 
placed in this extraordinary geographical posi- 
tion that it may send out its commerce as it 
does around the earth, searching every land 
with the enterprises of that commerce, carry- 
ing American manufactures into China and 
Japan and India, and the islands of the sea, 
all over the earth. 

Then think of its composite population, 
allying it with all peoples of the world: 16,- 
000,000 of emigrants in seventy years—let that 
idea be fully grasped—each of these persons 
and households with relations running back to 
the different and distant lands from which 
they have come. Think of this nation as rec- 
ognized in all the earth foremost in demanding 
and promoting popular liberty and enterprise, 
in education, in government and politics, in 
social life and in all the departments of hu- 
man progress. Think of it as having a past 
strangely significant behind it, as well as all 
this out-reaching present around it now: the 
only powerful nation in the world, remember, 
that was founded as a missionary nation, that 
has kept up the temper of the missionary 
spirit from the beginning until now. The 
fathers came to this continent, then a wilder- 
ness, as Governor Bradford said, in the great 
hope, in the intense zeal by coming here to 
extend the kingdom of Christ in these remote 
ends of the earth; and you remember the old 
seal of the Massachusetts colony, with the 
figure of the Indian blazoned on it, and for 
legend overhead, the Macedonian cry, ‘*‘ Come 
over and help us!”’ 

That was the spirit in which the nation be- 
gan; and in the same spirit its development 
has been carried on ever since, in the founda- 
tion of schools and churches and benevolent 
institutions of whatever sort. This great uni- 
versity, which gives celebrity to this noble 
and beautiful city, was founded to teach men 
to preach the gospel, to preach a sound, ener- 
getic theology to all who would hear; and it 
has been developed, expanded, built up to its 
present magnificent proportions, with that 
same idea behind it and that same idea within 
it. So Harvard College was founded in the 
same temper, as Williams and Amherst and 
Bowdoin and Dartmouth have been founded 
for the same purpose—to train men to preach 
the gospel. That has been the idea of this 
nation from the outset on; and it was that con- 
viction in the minds of the Christian people of 
this country, that the nation was designed of 
God to do a great work for him in the further- 
ance of his kingdom in the earth, which was 
an immense power in our Civil War, sustain- 
ing the spirit of the people in the midst of dis- 
aster and defeat, carrying them upward and 
onward till the final consummating victory 
was reached. They believed that God meant 
this nation to abide, to abide in unity, to abide 
in freedom, that it might carry the gospel of 
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salvation to the ends of the earth; and thus 
came unseen battalions of mighty power from 
the distant lands to which our missionaries 
had gone and in which our missions had been 
established, to decide the fate of doubtful bat- 
tles, to carry to victory the ensigns of the re- 
public. This is the temper of the nation—it is 
the indication within it, prophetic and far- 
sighted, of the divine plan and purpose con- 
cerning it. And here is to be the glory of this 
nation. It is not in its history, it is not in its 
wealth, it is not in its expanding commerce; 
the glory of this nation, of which you and I 
are part, is, and is to be more and more dis- 
tinctly in all the future, in the work it does in 
furthering the gospel of Christ, the gospel of 
transformation, until the ends of the earth 
shall have seen the salvation of our Lord. 

And let us not forget the final and the most 
important conviction of all, which has been 
referred to here again and again in the course 
of these meetings—that the power, after all, 
by which we are to work in this effort to ac- 
complish, as far as we may, God’s purpose in 
the world is the power of the Holy Ghost! 

It is not in the truths, stupendous as they 
are, it is not in the facts, transcendent as they 
are, it is not in the tender and terrible solem- 
nity and pathos of the cross of Christ, even; it 
is in the power of the Holy Ghost given unto 
us. For the church in the world often simply 
reflects the temper of the world around it; as 
the waters reflect the blue of the sky above 
them or the gold or crimson or black of the 
clouds, so the church is continually reflecting 
more or less distinctly the temper of the world 
around it; and especially in times like ours, 
of vast secular ambition and extraordinary 
secular success, the temper of the church be- 
comes secularized, too. In time of prosperity 
it is confident and boastful perhaps, and feels 
that nothing can arrest it; in time of trouble, 
pecuniary or other, it is despondent, and feels 
there is no use in any further endeavor; and 
quarrelsome divisions come in as they come in 
the neighborhoods of the world, and the life 
and power of the church fail because there is 
not this divine energy within and beneath. It 
does seem to me, brethren of the American 
Board and Christian friends, that we fail 
wholly to apprehend and appreciate the fact 
that in this tremendous parenthesis in history, 
between the ascension of the Master into the 
sky and his coming again in clouds and glory 
for the judgment of the world, the divine 
agent for carrying forward the work of God on 
earthis the Holy Ghost—the Holy Ghost en- 
tering into the hearts of men, the Holy Ghost 
with his omnipotent and unsubduable power, 
silent and yet mighty. 

Men of the world often sniff at this because 
they do not see the power. Well, we do not 
see the powers in the natural creation which 
work the greatest results. We do not see the 
power that binds the universe together. It is 
perfectly impalpable, though we are all within 
its grasp. We do not see the power in the 
vapor which revolutionizes civilization, tunnels 
the mountains, tramples the sea into a floor; 
we do not see the power in the type which 
the finger holds, and which dominates cathe- 
drals; we do not see the power in the little 
spark that abolishes oceans and knits nations 
into neighborhood—all small, impalpable pow- 
ers, as is this power of the Holy Ghost. But 
what a power of transformation it is in indi- 
vidual experience and in the history of com- 
munities, what a power to lift the race nearer 
the holiness of the throne of the Most High! 
It is the power necessary to generate and to 
maintain missionary enthusiasm. Missionary 
enthusiasm is not merely faith, confidence in 
God, cor.fidence in his word ; missionary enthu- 
siasm is love for mankind inspired by and 
touched with a divine fire; and where this 
power of the Spirit of God is there that mis- 
sionary enthusiasm manifests itself in irre- 
sistible energy and eflicacy. See it in the 
missionaries of the middle ages, to whom Dr. 
Smith referred yesterday in that remarkable 
paper, in Anschar and Benedict and all the 
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others. You see it in the missionaries of our 
own time and our own Board. I was very 
much touched the other day with the fact that 
a missionary woman, wife and mother in South 
Africa, out of her small savings sent a gift to 
the American Board of $300 in gratitude for 
the commissioning of her third child to do 
missionary service in foreign lands! 

I put it to you, reluctant to give money, 
utterly unwilling to give sons and daughters 
to this distant and dangerous service and 
work, if there is not the power from the Spirit 
of God in that heart which you more vaguely, 
if at all, feel in yourselves? I remember that 
passing of the missionaries at Harpoot from a 
domicile that was already being shattered by 
shot to another where, for the time at least, they 
might have more security; men and women 
going together through the storm of bullets, 
carrying two who were too aged and infirm to 
walk themselves, and not a man nor a woman 
flinching or screaming as they went along that 
path of death! That’s the power of mission- 
ary enthusiasm; that’s the tranquillity of the 
temper that is insphered in the heart of God; 
and where that power is among the churches 
and in our hearts there treasures are unlocked, 
there divisions are forbidden or are reconciled, 
and there is the energy of the Holy Ghost 
working through our small affairs to accom- 
plish the sublime divine design. Yes, the 
power of the Holy Ghost, that is the energy 
on which we must rely in order to carry for- 
ward this work of God to its triumphant and 
immortal success. 

_So, my dear friends and brethren, members 
of this Board, and Christian people interested 
in this work of missions, I bring to you these 
convictions which, as I said, are not new, 
which were central in my heart and mind ten 
years ago, when I faced you for the first time 
on the platform at Springfield, which have 
been only more and more deeply and vitally 
enthroned in my mind and heart from that 
day to this. Let us work along the lines and 
on the levels of these cardinal and supreme 
convictions: that God has a plan in history, 
that we may work with that plan and be as 
sure as we are of God’s character, as sure as 
we are of God’s being, that ultimate success 
shall crown it; and let us work with the gos- 
pel, the gospel of life and salvation, which he 
has crowded and rammed with spiritual ap- 
peal to every soul of man. Let us work feel- 
ing that this is the opportunity of the ages, and 
this nation is the minister of God for the ages 


*tocome. By its position, by its power and re- 


sources, by its relation to other peoples, by its 
past history, it is the servant of God for fur- 
thering his divine designs on earth; and let us 
work always in the inspiration of that Holy 
Ghost who separated Barnabas and Saul to the 
work of missions, who separated the medieval 
missionaries from all the quietness of monas- 
teries and the seclusion and the delight of li- 
braries, to go out facing death that they might 
teach men of the Lord. Let us work under the 
power of that Spirit, which we have seen in 
our own missionaries, felt in our own hearts, 
felt more than once, thank God, in these great 
assemblies; and let us do promptly what we 
have to do. 

I look back to that evening at Springfield 
ten years ago, and of the 165 members of the 
Board then present and voting I think a full 
third have already passed away from life on 
the earth, among them some of the most emi- 
nent and distinguished: two secretaries, Dr. 
Clark and Dr. Alden ; the honored and beloved 
treasurer, Mr. Ward; Ezra Farnsworth, chair- 
man at that time and for a long time of the 
Prudential Committee; many of the distin- 
guished members, as I have said, of the Board 
and among them my own deeply beloved and 
trusted friends, Dr. Dexter, Dr. Quint, Dr. 
William M. Taylor—whose name as often as I 
utter it brings a fresh throb to my heart. 
These were the three men who said to me, 
““You hesitate, you reluctate before this elec- 
tion ; accept it, and do your best,’’ which I have 
tried to do. I remember, also, the others: 
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President Porter, President Seeley, President 
Chapin, President Andrews; Dr. Eddy, Dr. 
Magoun, Dr. Patton, Dr. Harding, Dr. Atwood ; 
my college classmate and life-long friend, Dr. 
Robbins; my own pupil in the gospel, Dr. 
Maleolm Dana—I cannot recall them all, these 
are examples ; and my dear kinsman according 
to the flesh, my dear brother in the spirit and 
the life of the soul, at whose house I tarried 
then, to whose house the messengers of the 
Board came to notify me of my election, my 
dearly honored and beloved and trusted Dr. 
Eustis of Springfield. I remember, too, the 
noble laymen who have been associated in the 
Board and who were there at that time, who 
have passed on: Mr. Battell of this State, Mr. 
Monroe of this State, Frederick Billings, 
Horace Fairbanks, Mr. James P. Wallace of 
my own church, Mr. John N. Stickney, Mr. 
James White, Mr. Charles Theodore Russell, 
Mr. Samuel D. Warren, Mr. Philip Moen—O, I 
cannot begin to recite the names! You remem- 
ber them. All these have gone on into the life 
beyond. 

My dear friends, let us work! It has been 
said to us here again and again in the course 
of this meeting: ‘‘ Work while the day lasts, 
for the night cometh when no man can work.’’ 
I certainly shall not dispute that word from 
the lips of the Master, but I will add with the 
apostle: Work, and work with all your heart, 
and work with all your might, not because the 
night cometh, for *‘ we are the children of light 
and the children of the day; we are not of 
night nor of darkness; therefore, let us be 
sober, putting on the breastplate of faith and 
love and for a helmet the hope of salvation,’’ 
for the Lord hath not called us to death but to 
life, that we may live together with him, 
whether we wake or sleep on the earth. I 
think of these who have gone on, not as buried 
in the dust of death, not as sleeping in the 
darkness and the silence, I think of them as 
ascending the starry steeps and standing be- 
fore God, as hearing the Master’s voice of 
welcome and acclaim, and joining in the wor- 
ship of angels and of saints, their works fol- 
lowing with them; and I pray God that you 
and I may be with them, and hear the same 
voice of welcome, when the shadows flee and 
the darkness disperses, and the splendor of 
immortality breaks upon our vision! 





Friends of the Indian 


Beautiful Lake Mohonk never reflected from 
its pure surface more brilliant autumnal splen- 
dors than when it welcomed, last week, the 
members of the Mohonk Conference. Its fif- 
teenth annual session began Wednesday, Oct. 
13. Mr. Albert Smiley, who elects and invites 
these friends to be his guests, is the proprietor 
of the Lake Mohonk House and the creator of a 
haunt of picturesque loveliness whose fame has 
become national. His service and theirs in be- 
half of the Indians has brought to the entire 
race great advantages, both legislative and 
philanthropic, and nowhere is philanthropy 
more satisfactorily exercised than under his 
direction and his hospitable roof. A great 
deal of information has gone forth from this 
conference, and much of the national legisla- 
tion in Indian affairs has been shaped, or at 
least affected, by it. 

The attendance this year was as large as 
ever, including about 175 invited guests besides 
the 160 who prolonged their stay to take in 
the conference. But one missed this year 
many faces usually seen there. Only one In- 
dian was present. Fewer teachers and other 
workers among the Indians were to be seen 
than in former years. Perhaps this was in 
part accouuted for by the meeting of the 
A. M. A. which, held this week at Minneapo- 
lis, has kept several from coming farther East. 

Still one noted at the meetings such friends 
of the Indian as ex-Senator H. L. Dawes and 
Representative R. S. Barrows; Drs. Seelye of 
Smith, Slocum of Colorado, Dreher of Roanoke, 
Meserve of North Carolina and Smith of Trin- 
ity, presidents of colleges; Rev. Drs. Edward 
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Abbott of Cambridge, Mass., Joseph Anderson 
of Waterbury, Ct., E.S. Tead and W. E. Barton 
of Boston, C. L. Thompson of New York, 
T. L. Cuyler of Brooklyn and Teunis Hamlin 
of Washington; Dr. J. N. Hallock and Major 
Bright of Christian Work, Drs. John Drury 
of the Christian Intelligencer, G. E. Horr of 
the Watchman, J. G. Merrill of the Christian 
Mirror and A. E. Dunning of The Congrega- 
tionalist ; General Whittlesey, secretary of 
the board of Indian commissioners, Mr. Hail- 
man, superintendent of Indian schools, Maj. 
A. E. Woodson, acting agent for the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes, Herbert Welsh; Dr. 
Frissell and Miss Scoville of Hampton Insti- 
tute, Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, Dr. C. J. 
Ryder of the A. M. A., Mrs. A. S. Quinton 
and Miss Sybil Carter. 

Mr. Philip C, Garrett of Philadelphia pre- 
sided at all the sessions, which were held 
daily, morning and evening. Addresses were 
made on many subjects connected with Indian 
administration and work, and a free parlia- 
ment held each of the three days. 

Of course the subject of education was the 
most prominent one, and was discussed in 
various relations. The United States Govern- 
ment has appropriated for Indian schools the 
current year $2,631,731, and to this must be 
added about $600,000 additional, applied under 
treaty provisions. This is a large sum for the 
22,799 Indian children attending the schools, 
but it includes expenditures for buildings and 
other necessities, with food and clothing for 
the majority of them. The appropriations by 
the Government for contract or religious 
schools amount to $156,760, all except about 
$3,000 going to Roman Catholic institutions. 
After this year these appropriations will cease. 

The reports from the various denomina- 
tional societies show a decided falling off of 
attendance, owing to the cessation of appro- 
priations by the Government. Yet in many 
schools the interest has been well sustained. 
The Presbyterians, for example, have spent 
during the last year $121,000 in school and 
church work. They have seventy-five churches 
with nearly 5,000 members; eighty-seven min- 
isters, of which fifty-two are Indians. 

The division of lands to individuals was an 
interesting topic. About 60,000 Indians have 
received allotments, including men, women 
and children, but a large proportion of these 
do not live on their lands. They need the 
wise oversight of agents, who will compel 
them to locate on their own property and 
show them how to cultivate it. Of course 
those tribes whose territory is unsuited to 
farming cannot be expected to take lands in 
severalty. Their herds and flocks must range 
over wide regions for pasturage. 

Of the 260,000 Indians in the United States, 
about 60,000 are included in the five tribes of 
the Indian Territory. Their problem seems 
now in a fair way of settlement. The Dawes 
commission has just secured the signatures of 
the representatives of the Cretes to an agree- 
ment which, if ratified by Congress and by 
the Crete nation, will result in the allotment 
of their lands and the bringing of their mem- 
bers, as well as of the whites who live in their 
territory, under the jurisdiction of the United 
States with their own territorial government. 
The other tribes will, no doubt, follow their 
example. If this result shall be accomplished, 
it will be a service to the whole country for 
which ex-Senator Dawes and his commission 
will deserve great credit. 

While the subject which called the confer- 
ence together received its share of attention, 
social and outdoor features were fully appre- 
ciated. The lovely Indian summer weather, 
the fine new roads recently built, the surpris- 
ing views of valleys and near hills clothed 
with changing green and crimson, and the 
distant Catskill range afforded a panorama of 
never failing interest. Mr. Smiley's abound- 
ing hospitality included horses, carriages and 
boats for the entire conference, and made all 
its members, for the time, as ric’: as is pos- 
sible for American sovereigns. 
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Dedication of the Home of the Public Library 

In no event of the year have the people of 
Chicago taken greater interest than in the 
opening of the building which hereafter is to 
be the permanent home of the Publie Library. 
Saturday evening, Oct. 9, with appropriate 
ceremonies, as simple as is the massive edifice 
in which the books are stored, this building 
was set aside to the uses for which it was 
intended. The building committee was able 
to state that the work had been done with the 
money provided by the six annual appropria- 
tions made for it by the Common Council; that 
there had been “no extras,”’ no jobs; and that 
the cost had been about $2,000,000. There will 
be room for 2,000,000 books. The circulation 
last year was nearly 1,200,000 volumes, far in 
excess of that of any circulating library in the 
world. Tickets had been issued for the public 
exercises, but long before the time for their 
opening all available space was occupied, and 
the patrons of the library were standing out- 
side in large numbers. After an invocation by 
Bishop Cheney, Corporation Counsel Thorn- 
ton, representing Mayor Harrison, who was 
absent at Nashville, accepted the building in 
the name of the people, for whose rights, he 
asserted, the present administration stands, as 
if the excellent administration under Mayor 
Swift had not stood for them as well. The 
story of the origin of the library just after 
the destructive fire of 1871, of the stimulating 
gifts made by England through the efforts of 
the late Thomas Hughes, of the years during 
which the library wandered from place to 
place, while yet rapidly increasing in size and 
usefulness, till now it has entered into its 
long promised land, was told by Mr. Hatch, 
the president of the board of directors, and in 
a way to make every one rejoice in the treas- 
ures we now possess. The dedicatory address 
was given by Rabbi Hirsch, who has long 
served on the board, has been its president 
and has done as much as any single individual 
to make the library what it is today. 

It has hardly less than 250,000 volumes in its 
stacks at present, a large reading-room with 
800 chairs and several other reading-rooms of 
lesser size for those seeking special informa- 
tion. It has books for scholars in nearly all 
departments of learning, while yet furnishing 
the common people with the cheaper books 
which they demand. Agreements have been 
made with the Crerar Library and the New- 
berry so that each may not duplicate in its 
costly purchases the possessions of the other. 
As the land upon which the building stands 
was the gift of the Government, the State and 
the city, and as there was doubt about the 
title, each was consulted and the consent of 
each to occupy the site obtained. The cost of 
the building has been less than half what it 
otherwise might have been. The building is 
finished, paid for, easily accessible and be- 
longs to the people. In this department of 
the city’s service there has been no whisper 
of corruption or of jobs. 


Religious Assemblies 

These great gatherings, with which Chicago 
has been favored during last week and a part 
of the present week, have now come to an end. 
The Christian Endeavor convention was, ac- 
cording to Dr. Clark, one of the largest and 
best State meetings yet held. Its sessions 
were inspiring. Its rally meetings Sunday 
afternoon in different sections of the city were 
full of enthusiasm and hope. Perhaps the 
feature most prominent was the generally ex- 
pressed desire that some arrangement may be 
made by which the government of the society 
shall become more representative and demo- 
cratic. Peculiarly gratifying was the an- 
nouncement by Dr. Clark that changes are in 
contemplation by which this will be secured. 
The sunrise prayer meetings were very at- 
tractive. Great interest was manifest in the 
family Christian Endeavor, in the morning 
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watch, or quiet hour, and in the evening meet- 
ings in the Auditorium. Large as it is, it was 
too small for the crowds which would fain 
have pressed into it. The general impression 
made by the convention is that the society 
has not yet reached its limit of usefulness, 
that its future will be brighter than its past, 
that its one purpose must be to accomplish 
greater things for the Master during the pres- 
ent year than ever before. 

Another meeting both profitable and inter- 
esting was the semi-annual gathering at Glen- 
coe, Tuesday, Oct. 12, of the Chicago Associa- 
tion. Although twenty miles from the city, 
the attendance was good and the interest 
maintained till the last. Little business was 
transacted. The program was excellent, and 
the brethren appointed to speak did their part 
well. The morning subject was What the 
Spirit Saith unto the Churches, and was 
considered under the special topics of Christ’s 
appreciation of the present conditions of the 
churches, the indictment which he might and 
would bring against them, and the victories 
which we must gain. The letters to the seven 
churches furnished the text upon which the 
persons to whom these themes had been as- 
signed spoke. The subject for the afternoon 
was the question, Are the practices of churches 
and ministers of the present day in the line of 
New Testament ideals, as to living, as to teach- 
ing and as to giving? The evening was de- 
voted to problems of reform and the religious 
aspects of the labor question, this topic being 
discussed by Mr. John P. Gavitt, editor of the 
Commons, the newspaper which represents the 
the work done at the social settlement of that 
name. The brethren for the most part spoke 
on the topic which each preferred and out of 
personal convictions. It was natural, there- 
fore, that Rev. Sidney Strong of Oak Park, in 
a clear and ringing paper, should assert his 
belief that upon the whole the churches are 
in the line of New Testament ideals and are 
improving year by year; and that Rev. B. F. 
Boller of the Tabernacle Church should be 
earnest in his indictment of the church for 
what he conceives to be its neglect of the 
children of the working masses, and for a 
lack of interest in the labor problem. In pass- 
ing it may be said ‘that this week Mr. Boller 
leaves the city to begin his duties as chaplain 
and superintendent of religious instruction in 
the State reformatory for boys at Pontiae, II1., 
a position where he cannot fail to be eminently 
useful. An address on giving by Dr. Beaton 
went to the very root of the matter. Dr. Beaton 
said that while he had no objection to the prin- 
ciple of giving a tenth, or giving proportionally, 
he felt that the real difficulty is that our stand- 
ards as Christians are essentially worldly, that 
we do not give as those who have been bought 
by the blood of Christ, as those who owe 
everything to Christ. There was one sad fea- 
ture about the meeting. The pastor of the 
church, Dr. Moses Smith, though able to be 
present, has lost his sight within the year 
and will probably be compelled to resign his 
charge. He is in good health, and although 
unable to do ‘pastoral work, can preach as 
well and as acceptably as ever. It would 
seem as if a man of his ability and experience 
might find a place where preaching alone 
would be required, and where he might have 
many years yet of most useful service. 


The Baptist Social Union 

The first meeting for the season was held at 
the Palmer House, Tuesday evening, Oct. 12. 
The guest of honor was the president of 
Brown University. It is unnecessary to say 
that he received an ovation. In his address 
on some great public questions in Europe he 
managed to make a good many statements 
which call for qualification, and which have 
already received forceful denial. He may be 
correct in his prediction that a great war will 
soon break out in Europe, but in his state- 





ment that the Armenians are less trustworthy 
and noble than the Turks has met with a 
rejoinder from Mr. Silas Moore, father-in-law 
of Dr. C. F. Gates, president of Euphrates 
College, which now has 946 students, in which 
the erroneous statements of Dr. Andrews are 
corrected. Evidently Dr. Andrews spoke with- 
out authority, and without sufficient knowledge 
either of the work which has been done among 
the Armenians or the Christian character 
which they possess. He accused the daily 
papers of giving false and insufficient infor- 
mation on European affairs. To this the Chi- 
cago dailies are making vigorous response, 
and are showing what pains are taken to 
obtain the earliest, most reliable information 
in regard to all European matters which can 
be of interest to the most intelligent Ameri- 
ean reader. If Dr. Andrews intended to 
provoke criticism by his address, he may 
congratulate himself upon his success. It 
would seem as if he had spoken without due 
thought, and had not taken into account the 
real data of the problems with which he set 
himself to deal. 


Ministers and Economics 

A good deal has been said about the lack of 
wisdom which ministers exhibit when they 
undertake to deal with economic questions. 
Undoubtedly there is occasion for the criti- 
cisms. But it is not always true that ministers 
are disqualified to speak upon these matters. 
Just now the country is congratulating Secre- 
tary Gage on his address at the dedication of 
the Bradley Institute at Peoria last week, in 
the course of which he pointed out the neces- 
sity of wealth as a support for labor, and laid 
proper emphasis on the fact that many of the 
larger fortunes of the century have been made 
by those who through their inventive or organ- 
izing genius have created something or called 
something into existence which did not exist 
before. References were made to the discov- 
eries of Arkwright and Hargreaves in the last 
century, to the discoveries of Eli Whitney and 
Edison, to the service which Commodore Van- 
derbilt rendered the public by the improve- 
ments he introduced into our methods of trans 
portation and to the justice which has rewarded 
with wealth these individuals and others who 
have rendered service, though of less degree, 
to the public. The secretary did not overlook 
the fact that men have made themselves rich 
by unlawful and dishonest means, but he took 
pains to point out the fact that with the in- 
crease of wealth in the country the condition 
of the poor man has steadily improved and is 
better today than ever, and that the statement 
that the rich are steadily becoming richer and 
the poor poorer is untrue. 

Now it so happens that in December, 1892, 
and in January and March of 1893, Dr. David 
Beaton, pastor of the Lincoln Park Church in 
this city, published in The Advance three arti- 
cles on Wages and Wealth, in which these 
very opinions were expressed and many of 
them sustained by the very same illustrations. 
The conclusions to which the Secretary of 
State came are the conclusions to which Dr. 
Beaton came several years ago. It is not at 
all probable that Secretary Gage ever saw, or 
ever heard of, Dr. Beaton’s articles. But there 
is a coincidence which is certainly to the credit 
of the minister, and which ought to go a great 
way toward weakening the unjust criticism 
that ministers are incompetent to diseuss 
questions relating to economics. It will be 
of interest to look for a book on Self-Hood 
and Service, which Dr. Beaton now has in 
press, in which some of these vital questions 
of the day will be discussed from a Christian 
standpoint. 


Chicago, Oct. 16. FRANKLIN. 





Society is interested in a man’s future, not 
his past; as it is interested in a woman’s past, 
not her future.—-Howells. 
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The Mills Meetings 

Nearly every seat in Music Hall was occu- 
pied last Sunday evening at the first of the 
series of services to be conducted by Rev. B. 
Fay Mills. A large chorus choir led the con- 
gregation in familiar hymns, and also sang 
anthems. They were assisted by the Neapoli- 
tan Male Quartet. Several Unitarian and 
Universalist clergymen sat on the platform, 
one of whom, Rev. S. M. Crowthers of Cam- 
bridge, led in a brief prayer. Mr. Mills pref- 
aced his address by saying that the meetings 
belonged as much to the Jew as to the Gentile, 
to the Roman Catholic as to the Protestant; 
that he did not expect to say anything that 
would offend any one who is not an enemy of 
his fellowmen. In the main he kept this 
promise. ‘Taking as a motto a verse of Paul’s 
letter to the Romans, where he expressed a 
longing to impart to them some spiritual gift, 
Mr. Mills said that this was his one motive in 
coming to Boston. There are three classes, 
Mr. Mills said, to whom 1 would impart a spir- 
itual gift: 

1. To the skeptic. I believe in doubt more 
than in anything except in belief. There is 
more faith in honest doubt than in half our 
creeds. You may believe that God is only a 
permeating influence apart from personality. 
But the one thing you must believe in is God’s 
goodness. Iam the most loyal person in the 
world to the Presbyterian standards. I be- 
lieve God is a Spirit. Be loyal to the actual 
order as the best possible order in the world. 
Love taketh no account of evil. 

2. To the sensualist. Many seem to be go- 
ing down into the moral sewers of the earth. 
You ought to abandon sowing to the flesh and 
sow to the spirit. You may become better 
than the imagination of men. has ever con- 
eeived. All the power in the universe is wait- 
ing to be turned upon your life if you will 
yield yourself to the ideal that God puts be- 
fore you. 

3. To the selfish man. Selfishness is the 
only sin. An unselfish man is a perfect man. 
The only morality is social. Unselfishness 
and spirituality are synonymous. The poor 
man thinks the rich man is selfish and the rich 
man thinks the poor man is selfish. Both are 
right. The world is waiting for a spiritual 
democraey which calls God Father and all 
men brothers. I am filled with a most glori- 
ous anticipation. I have determined to know 
nothing among you save the spirit of him who 
was crucified. I want above all other things 
to impart unto you some spiritual gift. 

Mr. Mills used some amusing and some 
effective illustrations and held the uninter- 
rupted attention of the audience. He closed 
by reciting a selected poem. 


Chips from the Board 

The Monday meeting of the ministers was 
occupied with reports from the American 
Board anniversary. Rev. E. H. Chandler 
saw the greatest success of the meeting in 
arousing enthusiasm for the cause. Its least 
value was in the presentation of the facts con- 
eerning the field. Men who come directly 
from the stations should be given prominence. 
Dr. C. L. Morgan favored the assessment 
plan of Dr. Park, by which to meet the in- 
debtedness. Dr. Furber criticised the method 
of raising money in the meeting, but reported 
the general satisfaction at the election of 
President Lamson. Dr. G. A. Gordon ex- 
pressed his gratification at the large attend- 
ance, the wonderful power and stimulating 
address of John R. Mott and the magnificence 
of Dr. Barrows’s message. Dr. Gordon saw 
in the newly-elected president “‘a noble man 
with a deep interest in foreign missions and a 
clear knowledge of them, and bringing a spirit 
of power to the place of his elevation.” 

Secretary Smith of the Board felt an un- 
usual influence from the university city. The 
Prudential Committee have greater courage 
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with which to meet the fiscal year in view of 
the $22,000 raised at New Haven. Rev. J. S. 
Chandler of Madura, India, saw power in the 
meeting through the personal influence ex- 
erted by the missionaries present. Dr. Plumb 
showed the special interest of societies of 
Endeavor in missionary themes and confer- 
ences, and paid a warm tribute to the sermon 
of Dr. Boynton. Moderator B. F. Leavitt 
closed the symposium, expressing his recog- 
nition of the pressure of the conditions and 
his belief in the adequate response of the 
churches. 


The City Missionary Society 

At the monthly meeting of the executive 
committee of the City Missionary Society, 
held Oct. 11, it was reported that during the 
past three months the missionaries of the so- 
ciety have made 10,102 visits, 795 being on the 
sick, attended twenty funerals, gathered 
eighty-seven children into Sunday schools, 
held 261 meetings, distributed 17,540 religious 
papers and afforded aid 905 times. Through 
the Fresh Air Fund there were distributed 
52,100 street car tickets, 1,822 harbor tickets 
and 10,763 persons were permitted to enjoy a 
day’s vacation or a visit in the country, a 
larger number than any previous year in the 
history of this charity. These figures show 
the comprehensive work of the City Mission- 
ary Society, and the wide extent of its influ- 
ence upon the homes and lives of the poor. 


The Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 

This society represents a class of men who 
have a large claim on the sympathy and en- 
ecouragement of the Christian public. The 
new field secretary, Rev. Lawrence Phelps, 
has entered on his work and his influence is 
already being felt in increased interest among 
the churches. The Sea Breeze, formerly bi- 
monthly, is now issued quarterly, and comes 
out in the new attire of the magazine form. 
The plan is to unite all the sailor papers, as 
far as possible, into one magazine and to fill 
the columns with general marine as well as 
local missionary news. 

The Woman’s Seaman’s Friend Society is 
planning to co-operate heartily with the Bos- 
ton society and is considering how it can pro- 
mote the comfort and the moral and religious 
welfare of the sailor in new ways. Much 
regret is felt because of the resignation of the 
president, Mrs. White, on account of illness. 

The territory covered by this society is from 
Boston to St. Johns. The field secretary has 
outlined a campaign inland. A large number 
of the churches of New England that hitherto 
have known nothing of the sailor work are 
earnestly inquiring about it. The ambition of 
this society is to establish a mission in every 
port on the coast; to carry on a sailor educa- 
tional institute—in a sentence, to help the 
sailor to become a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus; also to enable people on the shore to 
come in practical touch with the men of the 
sea. 


What Is Being Done for the Armenians 

An association of Armenians and their well- 
wishers has been started in Boston to help 
refugees from the Turkish massacres in mind, 
body and estate. The Central Church has given 
them the use of the Old Colony Chapel on 
Tyler Street, near Harvard, for headquarters 
and reading-room and for classes and lectures. 
Mr. Dikran R. Hagopian, an educated Arme- 
nian of Lynn, is the superintendent. The 
society has found plenty to do since it was or- 
ganized in February. It is probably the only 
organization of the kind in the country. A 
similar one was started in New York, but 
nothing has been heard of it for many months. 
The membership fee is $1 for friends; for Ar- 
menians in need, nothing. It is a sort of con- 
sulate, general information and assistance 
bureau. The reading-room is always open. 

The great needs of the strangers are to 
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learn to speak English and to find a way to 
make their livings. In this connection Mr. 
Hagopian said that street venders and beg- 
gars claiming to be Armenians are invariably 
impostors. A number of Syrians, who have 
even obtained letters from clergymen, have 
been found unable to speak a word of Arme- 
nian, and have been seen buying their wares 
in the large department stores of Boston. 

In religion the Armenians are mostly Gre- 
gorians, which corresponds to the English 
High Church, and Protestants, a term that is 
generally applied to Congregationalists. There 
are also a few Baptists and Methodists. Most 
of these refugees are well-born and well-ed- 
uecated young men. Often they are college 
graduates, who have been taught English at 
home, and can translate but cannot speak it. 
In order to learn to speak so that they can 
take up some trade or profession, or to begin 
to work their way through our colleges or 
institutes, many of these Armenian gentlemen 
go into household service at $2 to $4.a week. 
They do so well what their hands find to do 
that Mr. Hagopian has many letters from 
their employers testifying satisfaction in warm 
terms. From those shown to The Congrega- 
tionalist’s reporter it seems as if several good 
Massachusetts housewives look with grat- 
itude on this sad immigration as the tempo- 
rary solution of the servant question. 

There are now about 300 Armenians in and 
about Boston. Of these only about twenty- 
five are women. They never go from house to 
house either to sell or beg. It is seldom that 
a woman is in such straits as to go out to 
work as the young men do. Occasionally the 
association knows of one whose friends here 
have died, but they are usually expert needle- 
women and rug-makers, and work at home is 
found for them. 

The association looks forward to forming 
classes this winter which will be of important 
help. Their nature will depend on the teach- 
ers who offer their services, both Armenians 
and English-speaking friends. Almost no Ar- 
menian women are alone here. The few who 
arrive come either with or to join some mem- 
bers of their families. At home the women 
are educated, have wide liberty, and are 
treated as equals by their own men. Women 
are elected as mayors and other public officers. 
At the same time they are held in high esteem 
and kept from hard work and exposure. 
They are not allowed to go unveiled on the 
streets, where Turks may meet them (else- 
where they are never veiled), nor do any of 
shem come here, without proper protection. 


A New Bible Class 

The advisory committee of the Boston Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union is inaugurating a Bible 
Study Institute at Clarendon Street Baptist 
Church, to be held on Thursday evenings, 
commencing Oct. 28. Its leader is to be Rev. 
James M. Gray. No charge is to be made for 
tuition, and only a Bible and note-book are 
required. — 





Women as Corporate Members 


In connection with the report of the com- 
mittee given at New Haven on the question as 
to whether women should be made corporate 
members of the American Board and members 
of the Prudential Committee, we are reminded 
that last April a conference was held in Bos- 
ton of sixty women, officers of the branches 
and members of the executive committee of 
the Woman’s Board. The proposed change, 
in view of its effect on women’s boards and 
consequently on foreign missions, was care- 
fully discussed through an entire day and the 
following resolution was passed by a nearly 
unanimous vote: 

Resolved, That the proposed change does 
not seem to this conference either needed, ex- 
pedient or desirable. 
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THE HOME 
Nostalgia 


All through their lives men build or dream them 
homes, 
Longing for peace and quiet and household love ; 
All through their lives—though offering hecatombs 
To worldly pleasures and the shows thereof. 


And at the last, life-sick, with still the same 
Uneonquerable desire within their breast, 
They yearn for heaven and murmur its dear name, 
Deeming it, more than mortal homes are, blest. 
—Richard Burton, in Harper's. 





Mrs. Burrell’s sketch in this 
The Domestic week’s issue grew out of a 
Dilemma 
bit of personal experience 
and is a fresh illustration of the ingrained 
prejudice against entering domestic serv- 
ice. Helen Campbell states the house- 
keeper’s dilemma thus: “When we find 
a person able to carry on modern house- 
hold industries that person will not be 
our servant, and when we find a person 
willing to be our servant that person is 
unable to carry on modern household in- 
dustries.” Prof. Lucy Salmon, in her 
recent book on Domestic Service, says 
that housework is considered degrading 
because women feel it a humiliation to 
become personal attendants upon indi- 
viduals. Taking boarders, however, cer- 
tainly comes under the same head, and 
under some conditions nothing could be 
more like personal slavery. Are there 
not some indications of a change in the 
conception of domestic service to be found 
in the growing popularity of the study of 
household economies, in the multiplica- 
tion of training schools and leagues for 
mistresses and maids? Certainly hope 
for the future lies in the power of these 
agencies to raise domestic service to a 
plane with other industries by making 
housework a trade, and the houseworker 
not a menial, but an employé enfitled to 
a fair degree of liberty and well-defined 
limits of labor. 


- ere The appointment of Mrs. 
orm acne og Paul as commissioner of 
street cleaning in Chi- 

cago, and the fact that during her first 
week no less than fifteen other women 
took the civil service examination for 
oflice under her, supplement the. evidence 
of a recent article in The Forum on 
What Women Have Done for the Public 
Health. Women are held responsible for 
the health of their households, but what 
they have accomplished toward the pro- 
motion of public health is not so gener- 
ally known. The article cites as testi- 
mony to woman’s influence in the matter 
of sanitary reform the history of the 
Ladies’ Health Protective Association of 
New York, founded in 1884. A similar 
organization in Philadelphia has recently 
been grappling with the problem of a 
pure water supply with such success that 
$5,000,000 have been appropriated by the 
city for filtration. In Pittsburg the 
Health Protective Association has been 
trying to enforce the law against dump- 
ing garbage into the river. Hardly less 
important is the work of the Collegi- 
ate Alumne of Boston in investigating 
and exposing unwholesome conditions in 
schoolhouses. Chicago was the first city 
in the world to appoint women as san- 
itary inspectors, but the triumphs they 
have achieved elsewhere are all the more 
remarkable because they have been won 
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by indirect means, either by arousing 
public sentiment or by persistent appeal 
to public officials. 


Special affections in one 
sense are special limita- 
tions. In concentrat- 
ing they tend to narrow our ministrant 
activity. No one has time for many 
intimate companionships or can give 
thought in equal measure of devotion to 
more than a few. Strength is limited, 
the days are brief. If more is given in 
one direction there must be less to spare 
for others. This is love’s selfishness of 
which the world complains. It is neces- 
sary, it is inevitable, but it can be justi- 
fied only upon the plea that what is lost 
in breadth is gained in depth. The world 
is helped by the quality rather than the 
quantity of giving. Special affections 
are to be tested by the results they yield 
in personal character and the consequent 
increase of power for good. It is not 
selfish to be specially concerned for a few 
unless it dwarfs our sympathy or keeps 
us from our duty, and this a noble friend- 
ship or a deep affection will never do. 
Common affections cultivate only the 
surface of the soul; an overmastering 
special affection turns up the subsoil and 
brings fertility or barrenness according 
to the deeper possibilities of nobility or 
selfishness which underlie the common 
thought. 


A Difference of Opinion 


BY CAROLINE B, BURRELL 
I, 


“Yes, I am desperate,” said Mrs. Wil- 
ber, as she watched the feathery ashes 
fall from the andirons to the hearth. 
“Desperate is the only word. Here I am 
with two children, spring cleaning com- 
ing on, new clothes to be planned, 180 
church ealls to be made before June, teas 
and dinners to be attended and both serv- 
ants leaving!” 

Mrs. Haven looked at the speaker with 
sympathetic eyes, and said, emphatically, 
“You need and must have two faithful, 
competent servants, who will care for 
your interests and your children consci- 
entiously without your constant over- 
sight, and surely in this great city they 
must be waiting for you.” 

“T wish I could think so, dear Mrs. 
Haven! I am certainly considerate of 
my servants’ health and friends and 
wishes. They have comfortable rooms 
and easy hours, yet with all this I cannot 
find two good girls who will be kind and 
faithful to my children and earnest in 
their work when Iam away. And a min- 
ister’s wife is so dependent upon her 
servants!” 

“T have an idea, a faint idea, of where 
help is to be found,” said Mrs. Haven, 
slowly, “but T am almost afraid to tell 
you.” 

“One more disappointment would not 
crush me, I assure you,”’ said Mrs. Wil- 
ber, smiling. ‘I have borne too many 
for that. > What is it this time? Some- 
thing charitable, I am certain.” 

“No, the charity is to be shown to 
you,”’ said her friend, laughing. ‘I had 
a letter this morning which has been in 
my mind all day. It was from two New 
England women with whom I have 
boarded in summer, telling me that they 
must go out into the world and earn their 
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own living. Neither could go into a shop 
nor a school, and they wish to remain to- 
gether. Now, dear Mrs. Wilber, why 
should not two sensible women who have 
done their own housework all their lives 
consent to do yours ?”’ 

“You take my breath away,” said Mrs. 
Wilber, looking eagerly at her friend. 
**Do you really think the millennium has 
come, that two independent New Eng- 
land women would forget all their tradi- 
tions and come to live with me as serv- 
ants? I cannot believe it.” 

“T can and do,” returned her friend, 
with emphasis. “Why not? They are 
homeless and inexperienced in any way 
of earning a living. Think what a com- 
fort they would be to you, what rest they 
would bring to you! Do let me write them 
tonight!’’ 

“Write your letter and paint the picture 
in the most glowing terms,’’ said Mrs. 
Wilber, smiling and rising to go. “I will 
watch for your reply with eagerness, but 
not with any great amount of hope. What 
you anticipate is too good to be true.” 

“We shall see,” said Mrs. Haven, as she 
bade her guest good-night. After some 
earnest thought she wrote : 

My Dear Miss Ripley : Your letter reached 
me this morning, and I have thought over 
carefully your request to help you find some- 
thing to do. “ Anything,” you say, but even 
that is hard to find in a great city. You are 
not prepared to teach. Shop work for country 
women would be physically impossible. Mil- 
linery, dressmaking, typewriting all require 
apprenticeship. You see the field is limited. 
But I have something to offer you which to me 
seems possible because you are sensible women, 
independent enough not to shrink from what 
is called menial work because of a prejudice. 

I have a friend, a minister’s wife, who has a 
pleasant home and two little children. She is 
necessarily away a great deal and needs two 
good, faithful women to care for her house 
and the little ones in her absence, She wants 
you both. The work is not hard, you would 
have a large, sunny bedroom, a bright room to 
sit in in the evening, with plenty of books 
to read, a kind and appreciative mistress— 
do not shrink from that word—who would 
value your services, and, in short, a perma- 
nent, secluded home together. I trust and 
am confident that you will come to this tired 
woman who needs you and at once help her 
and help yourselves. I shall hope to hear 
from you very soon. 

Faithfully yours, MARGARET HAVEN, 
II. 

The woman standing at the farmhouse 
window turned away with a deep sigh 
and sat down in the low rocker by the 
stove. 

“It’s no use, ’Tilda, I can’t bring my 
mind to it. Better starve than go out as 
a servant, I say.” 

“Well, Ellen, perhaps you are right,” 
answered her sister, hesitatingly. “It 
would be dreadfully hard to take such a 
position; no one feels that more than I. 
But I am tempted.” 

“Tempted! ’’ ejaculated her sister, bit- 
terly. “To think that you could go out to 
do drudgery in another woman's house is 
the hardest thing for me to comprehend. 
Think of our father, of his position in the 
town! Think of the people who have 
been under our roof! Boarders, it is true, 
but friends as well. If we went to the 
city to live very likely I should cook for 
and you wait upon those very people.” 

“But we cooked for them and waited 
upon them here,” said Tilda, with a slight 
laugh. ‘I see that, feeling as you do, it 
would never do to go, but I think T could 
have brought my mind to it.” 
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“Yes, you think so here,” returned her 
sister, sternly, “but when you answered 
the door-bell and took the children to 
walk and waited on the table you would 
feel the degradation of it all and it would 
be impossible to endure it. No, let’s be 
wise in time, and find something less 
humiliating. We will go to Boston and 
learn typewriting, as we planned before 
that letter came. It will be hard to get 
on till we find places, but we are used to 
living cheaply, and we can stand it.” 

“They say it takes a long time to learn 
to write rapidly,” said "Tilda, doubtfully, 
glancing at her sister’s hands, roughened 
and stiffened by years of scrubbing and 
cleaning. ‘But we can try it, and if we 
fail” 

“If we fail there’s always the poor- 
house,”’ said Ellen, grimly. She opened 
the old secretary, and taking out paper 
and pen wrote: 

Dear Mrs. Haven: Your letter came yes- 
terday. My sister and I thank you for having 
tried to help us to find something todo. Iam 
sorry we are unable to take the place you 
wish us to, but we cannot bring ourselves to 
be servants; so we think of learning type- 
writing. Yours truly, ELLEN RIPLey. 


“How foolish, how unutterably fool- 
ish!” said Mrs. Haven, as she dropped 
the letter on the floor beside her. “To 
choose to starve alone, rather than live 
in the house of another in quiet and com- 
fort! I cannot comprehend it. Type- 
writing, indeed! They are no more fitted 
to compete with the quick girls who fill 
such places than they are to go upon the 
concert stage. But generations of self- 
respecting ancestors are to blame, I sup- 
pose. The next thing is to go and tell 
Mrs. Wilber, poor thing! O, for two 
sensible American women who would not 
be too proud to go into that household 
and help her!” 

She tied on her bonnet with impatient 
lingers and searched for her gloves. “I 
am more than ever convinced that there 
are none who deserve to be called sensi- 
ble. And yet, if I were poor and alone in 
the world, I would take such a place ina 
moment. At least, I think I would, but 
probably I should be as foolish as the 
rest,”’ she added, smiling slightly to her- 
self as she closed the front door and went 
out into the street. 


Rising to the Occasion 
BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITH 


There are two names to give our difli- 
culties, two lights in which to view them 
—one is as afflictions, the other as oppor- 
tunities. Why should we allow our petty 
troubles to rob us of our amiability, our 
intelligence, our vivacity, our very possi- 
bilities to give happiness or to receive it ? 
I do not speak of the great sorrows that 
blast in a night, turning golden hair to 
gray and making plump, warm hands cold 
and trembly until death stills them. Such 
strokes of affliction are uncommon. 

It is to those of us who draw the com- 
mon lots that this query is made: What 
are we thinking of to sell our birthright 
of good temper, good looks and good 
times for a mess of frets? Do we not 
wish to develop character and resources ? 
Do we not long to become women to 
whom younger and weaker ones can look 
for inspiration? How, then, with this 
world such as itis and will be in spite of 
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us, shall we become what we wish to be- 
come, but by experience? We do not de- 
pend on people who have not been tried. 
Should we have any fatuous notions about 
ourselves? 

Not long ago I was summering with a 
strong, lovable woman, who was shame- 
fully treated by a selfish invalid whom 
she was trying to helpin a friendly way. 
She did all that was possible to satisfy 
the most exacting demands, and that fail- 
ing quietly and pleasantly made her plans 
to leave her. Some one said, sympathetic- 
ally: “How ean you take it so easily? I 
should think you would be disgusted.” 

“Tam,” was the reply. 

“But you do not show it. 
rather to enjoy it.” 

“Frankly, I do enjoy the opportunity,” 
replied the victim. “It is a rare chance. 
It is the most trying situation that ever I 
was in and I want to go through without 
turning a hair.” 

She went through it to her satisfaction, 
and at the same time created a pleasant, 
often jolly, atmosphere for all the other 
victims. I know half a dozen people who 
sought her advice and help in difficulties 
because she showed such judgment, char- 
acter and perfect breeding. 

Another woman who has turned her 
afflictions into glorious opportunities is 
one whose life is of the sort that usually 
erushes and imbitters and nowadays 
leads to divorcee courts. She is married 
to a man whose domineering management 
in large things is only equaled by his 
petty selfishness in small things. He has 
a veneer of rather captivating manners, 
but no one can help disliking him as soon 
as he shows his true nature. A _ few 
months after her wedding this poor wife 
parted company with the hope of joy 
which marriage brings. Soon, however, 
she seemed to acquire an easy, sprightly 
way with all her husband’s caprices. 
Nine out of ten she managed not to see. 
After the first year or so she never quar- 
reled with him nor let him see her in any 
wise. “‘ upset.” 

To one who had claims to her confidence 
she said that she had prayed and pleaded, 
cried and raved and tried in every way 
she could think of to alter the man’s echar- 
acter, in all of which she had her trouble 
for her pains. His character, like Cop- 
perfield’s Dora’s, was already formed. 
“Then,” she said, “I was forced to look 
to my own character and to consider if I 
would ruin that and cloud an innocent 
child’s life with my selfishness and resent- 
ment, for, of course, my trouble was that 
I could have nothing as I liked it. I de- 
termined to regard the whole matter as a 
great opportunity to gain a mastery over 
myself and to develop a social facility in 
my own family. 

“The idea was an inspiration. I put out 
of mind all the pleasant camaraderie, all 
the happy thoughts of a unity of interests, 
everything I had dreamed my marriage 
would bring, which it had not brought. 
I faced the facts and considered how I 
could accommodate myself to them and 
make use of them for the benefit of all 
concerned. I thought the matter out as 
I fancy the president of a stock company 
tabulates the men and the investments at 
his disposal. It was an inspiration that 
soon gave me complete mastery over my- 
self and my annoyances. It stopped all 

he irritation which grew out of my objee- 
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tions to my husband's course. Not that 
I weakly gavein. I found some way not 
to see, not to care, or to fit into his wishes 
as if they were my own; but withal to pre- 
serve my freedom of mind and my self- 
respect. 

“Every development in this new depar- 
ture was more interesting than the last. I 
soon found that I really did not care about 
the little things nor about many of the 
big ones. They were mostly matters of 
taste. Whena greater issue was involved 
I asserted my view without any display of 
feeling. I often found that by keeping 
cool and apparently indifferent I was 
alert for resources by which the tables 
were sometimes turned on the side | 
thought the right one. 

“Of course it is a constant trial in a cer- 
tain way, but I feel that this is what life 
asks of me. Of others it asks hard work, 
struggles with drunkards, poverty, illness 
or lifelong loneliness. I suppose any of 
them might be mastered in the same way. 
Of me life demands this, and I -have the 
greatest pride inv being equal to the de- 
mand, with a good deal of energy and 
sympathy to spare for my children, my 
friends and for others more sorely af- 
tlicted.”” 


Webs and Wisdom 


A TALK TO BOYS AND GIRLS 
BY REV. C, L. GOODRICH 


I like to go out of doors to find a text 
for boys and girls. This time itis a spider. 
Do you suppose there is anything about 
spiders in the Bible? Proverbs is the 
book of the Bible which has the most 
about out-of-door creatures init. In the 
thirtieth chapter, the twenty-fourth verse, 
we read: “There be four things which 
are little upon the earth, but they are ex- 
ceeding wise.’” The fourth is the spider. 
Verse twenty-eight says: ‘The spider 
taketh hold with her hands.”” The spider 
is wise for one thing—because he knows 
how to spin. Do you? Does your mother? 
My spider does. He knows how to runa 
spinning factory. He has a spinning 
wheel inside of him. In facet, he is him- 
self a whole spinning mill. When you 
want a rope you have to go to the store 
and buy one. So does your father. But 
a spider just makes one; it is no trouble to 
him at all. 

Can you make a hammock? A spider 
can. Can you make a fine, beautiful net ? 
A spider can. He knows a great deal. 
Did you ever see circular webs spread out 
on the grass in the mornings with dew- 
drops caught in them? Were’nt they 
pretty? You have seen webs, too, in the 
corners of rooms and on the rafters in at- 
ties and thick, heavy ones in old barns. 

When you were walking in the woods 
or along a country path, did you ever run 
your face against a thread stretched 
across the path? How do you suppose 
the spider put it there? He climbed up 
to the top of a bush or the end of a branch, 
fastened a thread; then he lowered him- 
self on that thread and let the wind blow 
him until he landed on the other side of 
the path on a branch; then he pulled his 
line in taut and fastened it. Suppose the 
spider wishes to go back to the other side, 
what does he do? He walks right along 
that rope which he has stretched there. 
Could you do that? I guess not. Some 
of us found it hard enough to get the 
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principle of balance on a bicycle, let alone 
trying to walk a tight rope. But a spider 
will run along a tight rope as steadily as 
you can runalong a floor, He knows how; 
he is wise. 

Suppose there were a spider upon that 
rafter who wished to come down here, 
how would he do it? He would spin out 
a rope, make it fast up there, step off and 
come down, letting out the rope as fast 
as he wished to till he reached the floor. 
You could not do that. 

Did you ever make a kite? Did you 
ever make one that would take you sail- 
ing off through the air? Spiders do. 
Sometimes in the latter part of the sum- 
mer a spider will climb up to the top of a 
fence picket, when there is a good breeze, 
and put his hind parts up into the air—his 
spinning wheel, that is—pull out a thread, 
then stretch way up on all his eight tip- 
toes with head down. The wind pulls 
the thread out longer and longer till it is 
two or three yards long. Then the spider 
lets go the picket, turns about and grasps 
his line and away he goes, sailing along 
through the air on the one-stringed kite 
that he has made. Could you do that ? 
Don’t you think the Bible is right when 
it says that the spider is exceeding wise ? 
Well, who made him so wise? God. 

Now what is the second thing that the 
book of Proverbs says about the spider ? 
* The spider taketh hold with her hands.” 
One lesson that the Bible would have you 
learn from spiders is this—take hold and 
do something. Why almost as soon asa 
spider is born—or hatched rather, for he 
comes out of an egg just as a chicken 
does—he goes to work spinning, and all 
his life long he keeps on spinning. There 
are boys and girls and men and women 
who do not know as much as spiders in 
this respect. They don’t like to work, 
and they will get out of working just as 
much as they can. There are young men 
who seem to think it is a fine thing to be 
idle. Why they ought to be ashamed 
every time they see a spider. 

There is a Scotch story which tells how 
a spider saved the lives of some good 
Christian people. It was a time of perse- 
cution, and these Christians were fleeing 
for their lives in the mountains. They 
saw a hole in the rocks and crept in there 
to hide. A spider immediately went to 
work and spun his web across the mouth 
of the cave. The men who were trying to 
kill the Christians came along and seeing 
the spider’s web thought they could not 
be in there, because any one going in 
would have broken the web, so they 
passed on. If God could use a little 
thing like a spider to do a great deed like 
saving a person’s life, how much more can 
he use any of you? 

Now the third statement which the 
Bible makes about the spider. The spider 
“is in king’s palaces.” That was the 
result of his industry. The kings in those 
times were different from the ladies of 
this day; they used to let the spiders come 
into their houses and live there because 
they destroyed the flies that were a pest. 
That is, spiders made themselves useful 
and therefore they were admitted to the 
palace—a high place. How are you, boys 
and girls, going to get into a high place in 
school? By being lazy and giving up the 
first time you try to learn a lesson and 


fail? Nota bit of it. By studying hard. 


and going over your lesson and over it 
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and over it till you do know it. Here is 
a boy who goes into a business house, a 
bank ora store. Of course he has to be- 
gin down low. Howis he going to advance 
to any higher place? Just by taking hold 
with a will and keeping at it. 

When boys and girls make up their 
minds to be as wise as spiders they will 
he looking for their own work as the 
spider looks for the right place to spin 
his web. When they find that work they 
will do it well and patiently, and being of 
more worth than many spiders they will 
catch much better things than flies. 


The Blessing of the Family 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH 


When sturdy little Bob Haskell, a boy 
of eight, let his baby sister fall from his 
arms, bruising her poor head cruelly, the 
doctor said that the child would better 
have died at once, for the injury meant 
life-long disorder and perhaps idiocy. The 
tender mother thought not so, as she, with 
the father and the three young brothers, 
gathered around the tiny, fainting form 
and thanked God that life, at least, had 
been spared. In that lonely farmhouse 
on the mountain side, five miles away 
from the village center, the baby girl had 
been accounted a precious gift. Whatever 
had happened to it, the family would still 
count it precious. 

Bob himself felt that his own life would 
better have been taken away rather than, 
through his carelessness, so terrible a thing 
should have happened to the dear baby. 
And at first, although the little one moaned 
and cried, Bob seemed to suffer most. 
Sleep left him and he grew pale and thin. 
Out under the apple trees he sobbed in 
the clover and wished so earnestly that 
he alone might bear the results of his 
fault. 

Weeks wore on and the baby was fat 
and rosy again. She cooed and smiled as 
other babies do, and the friends, even 
Bob, began to hope that all was well with 
the child. But no speecii came sweetly 
from the baby lips. She grew strong on 
her feet and ran about and played, but 
only a distorted sound indicated that she 
had voice. Then months added themselves 
together and became years, and the neigh- 
bors, and at last the family, knew that the 
little daughter would never be as other 
children and that her life could not be a 
blessing to herself. 

Bob—impetuous, generous, quick of 
temper, easily influenced for good or for 
evil—Bob devoted himself to the sister 
with all the strength of his nature. The 
father and mother had been half-hearted 
Christians when the accident had oc- 
curred, but they drew close in affection 
as they talked of the little one’s future, 
and kneeling together, with such earnest- 
ness as they had not felt in all the years 
of their Christian pilgrimage, they asked 
the Lord to make them strong to bear 
the burden which must grow sadder each 
year, and that what seemed so bitter 
might prove a rich blessing to the entire 
family so long as the disordered life was 
spared. 

Never was faith-filled prayer more gra- 
ciously answered. The parents, grieving 
for their ehild’s future, sought comfort 
in the neglected Bible and in constant 
and earnest prayer. The baby, whom 


— 
in 


they called Madeline, grew in physical 
stature and became a rosy child, a sturdy 
maiden, a tall, full-grown woman, but no 
light of intelligence ever gleamed from 
the blue eyes, no intelligible words ever 
fell from the poor lips. Life, anima} life, 
was, apparently, all that remained to 
her. The wants of the child became the 
common care of the family. Despite the 
lack which was evident to any one, and 
which rendered her an object to be shunned 
by those outside the home circle, within 
its fold Madeline was the center of af- 
fection. The family was drawn together 
in unusual bonds through this common 
interest. Brother vied with brother in 
planning for the comfort and amusement 
of the unfortunate sister. Harsh words 
seldom fell from lips chastened by this 
daily grief. he Haskell boys became 
known for their mutual affection, and 
especially for their devotion to Madeline. 
School and college opened to two of the 
brothers; Bob stayed by the farm and 
Madeline, who now showed each year 
more plainly her unlikeness to other girls 
of her age. That life could so well be 
spared, thought all the neighbors, but the 
home circle never failed in its affection. 

At last father and mother grew old and 
gray. The life-long burden aged them be- 
fore their time, and one cold winter the 
brothers followed the father to the old 
churehyard; the mother remained, still 
giving her life to the care of the child. 

A few summers ago, in the beautiful 
village where I was spending the vaca- 
tion, a carriage containing a gray-haired 
old woman and a midd!s-aged man came 
slowly down the street to the cemetery 
one morning. The woman bore in her 
hand several bunches of bright roses. 
The next day I saw the roses in several 
clusters, where they had been carefully 
laid to cover a new-made grave of the 
poor, unfortunate girl. And later, on the 
simple white stone which was reared there, 
without date or other word, they placed 
the name “Our Madeline,” thus keeping 
the child’s sorrow still in the home circle 
and telling no hint of it to the curious 
world outside. And the pastor of the vil- 
lage who told me the story said that the 
clouded life of the poor girl had in truth 
been the family blessing. 


First Trousers 


Little man, little man, 
With your little trousers blue, 
I wish that I were happy, 
My little man, like you. 
Is there ever anything in life 
That gives such pleasure true 
As this first pair of trousers, 
So stunning and so new? 


Little man, little man, 
You with sturdy stride and bold, 
Pray, have you seen my baby boy? 
He passed this way, I’m told. 
His little dress is fresh and white, 
His clustering curls are gold 
He’s naught else but a baby, 
For he’s but three years old! 


Little man, little man, 
Why, can it really be? 
When I ask if you've seen him, 
You say that you are he? 
You, with your stride and trousers, 
And magie pockets three? 
"Tis quite hard to believe it, 
You look so strange to me. 
—Susit Dawson Bi own, in Life. 





Lasers, § 


574 
Closet and Hltar 


Prayer is the pulse of the renewed soul, 
and the constancy of its beut is the test and 
measure of the spiritual life. 





The Lord has given me the greatest in- 
alienable riches—his image and likeness. 
He has given me himself. What earthly 
riches do I want after this? What honor? 
There is no higher honor than to be a 
Christian and a member of the body of 
Christ. There is no one richer than the 
man who always bears Christ and his 
grace in his heart. ‘Whom have I in 
heaven but thee? And there is none 
upon earth that I desire in comparison 
of thee. My flesh and my heart faileth: 
but God is the strength of my heart and 
my portion forever.” ‘And yet we are 
greedy, covetous, avaricious, proud, envi- 
ous. Man! be rich through God; every- 
thing comes to you from God.—Sergieff. 





Be patient with every one, but above 
all with yourself. I mean, do not be dis- 
turbed because of your imperfections and 
always rise up bravely from a fall. There 
is no better means of progress in the spir- 
itual life than to be continually beginning 
afresh and never to think that we have 
done enough.—Francis De Sales. 





And now the wants are told that brought 
Thy children to thy knee; 

Here lingering still, we ask for naught, 
But simply worship thee. 


The hope of heaven’s eternal days 
Absorbs not all the heart 

That gives thee glory, love and praise, 
For being what thou art. 


0 thou, above all blessings blest, 
O’er thanks exalted far, 
Thy very greatness is a rest 
To weaklings as we are. 
— William Bright. 





God has made the prayer of faith a po- 
tent agency in the universe, and if we 
would have the influences of the universe 
work together for good to one with whom 
we are linked by visible and invisible ties 
we owe it to that loved one, to ourselves 
and to God, to pray in faith for his pro- 
tection and guidance.—H. C. Trumbull. 





Almigbty God, who inbabitest eter= 
nity, what are we tbat thou art mindful 
of us? Weare filled witb self=contempt ; 
we look upon our days and they are few, 
upon our strengtb and it is consumed 
before the motb; pet are we great in 
tby sigbt because of thy love. Thou art 
secking sometbing in us which we bave 
not found in ourselves. Wt is God tbat 
worketb in us. Tbis we feel by many 
an impulse, by many a bigb desire, by 
many a prayer tbat cannot find words 
for fit expression. Continue tby minis= 
try in our bearts; lead us in thy trutb 
and teacb us. - Enable us to bear the 
frets and verations, the cbhafings and 
disappointments of life like the sons of 
God, whose vision being filled: by eter= 
nity can take but brief note of time. 
Magnify thy grace in us, we beseech 
thee; may it be more tban sufficient to 
sustain us under every burden and in 
the endurance of every pain. Under= 
take for us in all conflict, difficulty, pov= 
erty, sleeplessness and danger of every 
name and kind. Lord, into thy bands 
we commend our spirits. As the moun= 
tains are round about Jerusalem, so be 
round our tempted souls. Amen. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congreyationalist.] 


%. ANAGRAMS 
a. ° 
ROBED IN WAN COAT 

The chill winds waking leap up, echoing 

Like phantom fog horns on a restless bar, 
When, weary from her nightlong voyaging 

O’er trackless wastes, unlit by guiding star, 
In nun-gray garments, with a pallid brow, 

Wet with the mists that heavy lie before, 
Yet faintly rosed with some sweet promise now, 

A timid pilgrim seeks our friendly shore! 


IL. 
A CUE: NO SOBER TINTS 

Flushed with the homage of adoring crowds 

That, sad their queenly guest must ever go, 
See her gay barge bestrung with glist’ning shrouds 

Ride, foam-splashed, on a purpling undertow, 
Like a princess of some glorious Viking race, 

With crimson sails and pennons free, behold! 
Proud at her helm, with backward smiling face, 

Day sails away upon a sea of gold! 

MABEL P. 


%. OUR ANATOMY 
[Find here thirty parts of the human body. | 


1. A necessity on a journey. 2. The top of 
ahill. 3. Asmallanimal. 4. Pagan churches. 
5. Where acarpenter keeps his tools. 6. Some 
things he has in it. 7. Part of a saw. 8. 
Flowers. 9%. Shell fish. 10. Something that 
spansariver. 11. Part of agrain. 12. What 
a reliable salve does. 13. Partof ariver. 14. 
That which decides a vote. 15. Part of a bell. 
16. A kind of deer. 17. A necessary part of a 
school. 18. A fish. 19. Found in an artist’s 
outfit. 20. A part of a stovepipe. 21. What 
soldiers carry. 22. A tropical tree. 23. What 
the negro plays on. 24. A kind of party. 25. 
Part of a pin. 26. Objects which show the 
direction of the wind. 27. Part of a box. 28. 
What it does in a hard storm. 29. Domestic 
animals. 30. A great achievement. 

F. W. DANIELSON, 


77. AT ODD MOMENTS 


1. When is a miser like an athlete in his 
deep-breathing exercise? 

2. When is a history of France like a book 
on anatomy? 

3. When does the human arm prove to be a 
mathematical contradiction ? 

4. When is the third phalanx of the hand 
like a prize-fighter ? 

5. When is a plain woman’s face like a 
report of legislative proceedings? 

6. When would the cows come home, if they 
studied the herder’s face for a chronometer ? 

MABEL P, 


ANSWERS 

92. Buttery, butter, butte, butt, but, bu., B. 

93. Holmes, Wood, Field, Lillie, James, Hale, 
Hardy, Child, Roe, Cooke, Lamb, Baker, Warner, 
Burnett, Butterworth, Motley, Pyle, Foote, Gar- 
land, Hawthorne, Curtis, Dodge, Howe, Knox, 
Bangs, Seawell, Baylor, White, Greene, Longfel- 
low, Harte, Dunn, Ladd, Mabie, Very. 

94, Be-ware. 

Recent solvers include: Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt., 88, 89, 91; H. L. B., Evanston, IIL, 
89; Silas, Cambridge, 88, 89; Mrs. M. A. Harring- 
ton, Webster, Mass., 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88; B. J., 
Springfield, Mass., 88, 90. : 

“It seems fairly evident to me,” says H. H., 
“that C. A. Porter’s proposed arrangement of 
tables in No. 78 would not work, for unless I en- 
tirely miscalculate in several cases a corner of a 
table would come within two feet of another table. 
I am confident that the answer which I sent with 
the problem is the correct one, 93. It is true that 
with my arrangement there is a little waste room; 
but if every foot of it could be utilized, which I 
think is not possible, it would barely take two addi- 
tional tables.” 

And Nillor writes: ‘“C. A. Porter’s answer to 78 
is right, and uses up all the space, i.e., leaves only 
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12 square fect unfilled. He has beaten the author 
at his own game. I wonder that the latter, and 
some of the rest of us as well, didn’t make it go for 
all it is worth.” 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED 

The author of problem 60 sends the following 
solution, which must close the discussion : 

“Find a scalene triangle all the sides of which 
are expressed in whole numbers, the perpendicular 
(CD) a whole number, and both segments of the 
base whole numbers.” 





D 


It is self-evident that if we find two right triangles 
with sides expressed by whole numbers, and having 
one side common to both, the problem is solved. 

Geometrical solution [see Davies’s. Legendre, 
Book IV., Prop. XX VIII., Cor.): 


oe 
Be Soe 


E 








About the center C, Fig. 2, describe the circle 
AFDEA. Draw the diameter FE. Chord AD at 
right angles thereto, and also draw radius CD. 
FE and AD are the chords intersecting within the 
circumference of the circle, consequently AB x BD 
= FBx BE. b 

To apply this to the solution of our probiem. For 
the first triangle take the right triangle, with sides 
6,8 and 10, To find the second triangle, with 8 for 
the perpendicular. Let BD=8. Then AB=8 by 
construction, and AB x BD=8 x 8= 64. First let 
BE=2. Then BF = 64, divided by 2= 32, and 
32 plus 2 = 34 = diameter of the circle. And radius 
CD = 34, divided by 2 = 17, which is the hypothe- 
nuse of the second triangle. Then as CE and CD 
are equal, CE—BE=BC or 17—2=15=BC, 
thus completing the second right triangle, the sides 
of which are 17 and 15 with 8 for the perpendic- 
ular; and for the scalene triangle sought, we have 
the sides 21, 17 and 10, the perpendicular of which 
is 8 and the segments of the base are 15 and 6. 
This was the answer submitted with the problem. 
The remarks, editorial, on page 222, Aug. 12, were 
occasioned by a mistake of the printer instead of 
the author. 

Any number larger than 2 may be taken for BD 
and at least one right triangle found with sides 
expressed by whole numbers, even numbers usu- 
ally giving more than odd numbers. Calling BD 
= 9, we find two right triangles with 9 for the com- 
mon perpendicular. These being carried through 
give 52, 41 and 15 for the sides of the scalene 
triangle required, with 40 and 12 for the segments 
of the base. Thus it will be seen that several 
answers can be found to our problem, while at first 
there is no apparent connection between the problem 
itself and the above geometrical proposition. 

Never having had occasion to solve this problem 
except as above, the author was not aware of the 
fact that a few numbers satisfying the conditions 
of the question could be so easily found by trial, 
guessed out. Consequently some of the tanglers 
who had given their full address were interviewed 
by mail and requested to send solutions. No reply 
has yet been received to several of these communi- 
cations, others have replied stating that they found 
the numbers by trial, while Rev. Mr. Bailey of Mid- 
dletown Springs, Vt., and Mr. E. 8. Hosmer of 
Bristol, Ct., are the only ones to submit . solutions 
other than guess work, but neither of these bear 
any resemblance whatever to the solution here 
given. 
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The Conversation Corner 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: Do 
D you remember a question asked a 
few weeks ago (Aug. 26) about the 
ears of the seal? Here comes an answer 
from Professor Packard of Brown Uni- 
versity, a well-known naturalist. He 
ought to know something about Arctic 
animals, for he has made several expedi- 
tions for scientific research to Labrador, 
and has written a large book about the 
coast: 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 
Dear Mr. Martin: . . . Seals hear acutely, 
but their outer ears are small or much reduced 
in adaptation to their habits, for if they had 
ears like donkeys’ they would, you see, be 
slightly in the way when swimming! The 
seal is allied to the cats and dogs, and the 
structure of their inner and middle ear is 
probably much as in those animals. The 
‘eared seals ’’ are the sea-lions (Otariide). 
A. 8. P. 


I have had another seal letter—which I 
unsealed the day after that question was 
sent to the printer. It is from another 
old Labradorman—you can guess who 
without looking at the end of the letter. 
Of course he knew nothing of our ques- 
tion, but his story and the picture 
from his camera come in very ap- 
propriately. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Here we are, 
but where that is it is difficult to say, 
for we have had for six days head 
wind and thick fog. We are somewhere 
between Iceland and Fiirée—no sights 
for six days and no soundings. As I 
have not received any letters since June 
2, [am penning you this letter in entire 
ignorance of all intercurrent events. 
I’ve just been wishing with all my 
heart that you could peep into our snug 
little cabin. It is so snug compared 
with the deck, where the thick, damp 
fog makes it cold and lonely, and where, 
in the intervals of listening for the rote 
of the sea on the rocks (for we think 
we are near the Fiirée group of islands), 
the monotonous blasts of the fog-horn 
serve to break the still more monotonous 
clump, clump, clump of the heavy sea- 
boots of the first night-watch on the decks. 
A bright fire is burning, at which I have 
just brewed a steaming cup of cocoa. Our 
lamps are brightly lighted, which is very 
especially homely, for during these past two 
months we have enjoyed daylight all night. 
All is quiet—the skipper sits reading his even- 
ing chapter on the locker and the starboard 
watch is turned in. Now you have a com- 
plete picture of us. I wonder what you are 
doing in your little snuggery and all your 
“*Cornerers ’’! 

But stop—here is another picture I must 
send you. Perhaps it will please your Cor- 
nerers. It is of ‘‘ Joey,’ a little pet seal I 
have on board. I was walking on the beach 
the other day [he does not say where the beach 
was, whether in Iceland or Norway, in the 
Shetlands or Faéroes.—Mr. M.| when | saw 
the little fellow sunning himself on the stones. 
He was almost a month old, and therefore 
quite ready to leave his mother. So I took 
him in my arms and put him in our boat. He 
is such a tame little fellow. If we leave him 
forward alone, he comes waddling aft, till he 
gets close to the helmsman at the wheel—in- 
deed, sometimes so close that he has to ‘‘ move 
on,” or the spokes would hit him. Then he 
rolls over and goes to sleep. He is so fat he 
can sleep anyhow—on his back, side or face— 
though with the rolling of the vessel he is apt 
to roll over like a ninepin into the lee scup- 
pers, unless he gets fixed against something. 
When we hold up a piece of fish, he comes 
waddling after it. He cannot bite very well, 
so he sucks it down. He often takes sucha 
long time and makes such grimaces over it 
that he sets us all a-laughing! I wish we had 
little Pomiuk to play with him. They couldn’t 
help being good friends. Such a swimmer he 





is too, diving about and rolling over and over 
in the water. Sometimes we fill the boat with 
water and he stays in it all day, towing be- 
hind the ship. 

I have just been reading, in Matt. 21, how 
Jesus says that out of the mouth of children 
praise is perfected. Then we thought how he 
said of children, ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Mr. Spurgeon quotes Luther as 
saying, ‘‘The devil himself cannot defeat us 
now that the children begin to pray.’’ How 
our loving Saviour loved all that was child- 
like! How he set a special denunciation on 
those that ‘offend these little ones”! I look 
with earnest prayer on your “‘ Children’s Cor- 
ner.’”’ We must never undervalue “ mere chil- 
dren’? when Jesus said they were the highest 
type of humanity. May God make us more 
childlike, till we are more Jesus-like. I long 
for news from Labrador. I would like the 
children to pray for our workers there. God 
will hear them! 

Yours ever, WILFRED GRENFELL. 


P. S. If this fog lasts longer we shall have 
to “ration,’”’ for our flour is out, biscuits very 
low, potatoes and meat gone. Porridge, peas 
and treacle hold out, however. This incessant 
fog does make one very hungry and a few 
fresh vegetables would be welcome—but what 
does it matter? 


I am sure we should think it “mat- 





tered”? a good deal, if we were reduced to 
pea-porridge and molasses, with only a 
scanty supply of hard tack! Well, they 
would have one resource left, if worst 
came to worst—I hesitate to mention it, 
but look at that fat animal in the picture! 
I remember making a Thanksgiving (or 
possibly a Christmas) dinner out of seal- 
flipper, once upon a time, and it was very 
nice—in the absence of turkey. Whether 
or not it would be right to serve “ Joey” 
up for the surgeon and his hungry mess 
on board the mission smack, I suppose we 
shall not know until we get returns from 
the Cornerers on the question of the mu- 
tual rights of human and other animals, 
which was started in the Corner of Sept. 
23. But we hope that Dr. Grenfell was 
able to get supplies from the ‘‘ Pharaohs,” 
or somebody else, befure it came to that 
emergency! 

Quite different from the circumstances 
of the short-rationed sailors in the North 
Sea fog was the scene I have witnessed 
since writing the above. It was at a 
lawn party held, according to the program, 
in the interest of an “ Indian Ridge Fund” 
—whatever that may be; there were some 
Indians there, or else young folks dressed 
up like Indians. I went to see the chil- 
dren, and they went to see the donkeys. 
We saw other animals too—a score of 
immense rats perched on the cornice of a 





portico, but fastened with strings to the 
pillars. While I .was wondering what 
they were doing or going to do, a gentle- 
man arose and read in a very distinct 
voice Browning’s “‘ Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin.” When he had finished the piper 
piped his pipe and lo, a procession of 
.. « little boys and girls 


With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls 


tripped and skipped and merrily ran after 
the wonderful music. When they sud- 
denly disappeared, another gentleman 
arose and stated—at least, I understood 
him so—that the rats above him were the 
descendants of the one rat who, stout as 
Julius Cesar, swam across the river 
Weser, and then he proceeded to sell 
them at auction! Such was the interest 
in these legendary rodents that they all 
were sold—one of them, perhaps the old- 
est or largest, bringing $8. How I wished 
Pomiuk and Tommy could have been 
there to see the continual round of chil- 


* dren riding on the donkeys and enjoying 


all the other sports. But instead of them 
I was suddenly surprised to stumble 
upon “The Two Little Pilgrims,” 
a picture of whom in the Corner 
puzzled and pleased you so much 
some two years ago. The boy was 
on hand in a lively way, with his 
sisters, also Cornerers. ‘Curiously 
enough,” just as we were going to 
the station, I received a letter from 
Gabriel Pomiuk himself, with mes- 
sages from Tommy: these children 
heard it then—you will hear it later. 


Corner Scrap-Book 


Peary and the Pole. Lieutenant Peary, 
who returned to Boston in the steamer 
Hope, set sail July 19, went througp 
the Straits of Belle Isle, past Pomiuk’s shore 
hospital, across to Greenland, and up that 
coast beyond Cape York. The object of this 
summer voyage was to make arrangements 
for his great project, to be begun next year, 
of reaching the North Pole. This is to be 
done by landing at the farthest practicable 
point north a colony of picked Eskimo and 
their families, with abundant supplies, the 
ship then returning to the United States. 
From that station supplies will be carried on- 
ward by sledges, stage by stage, the colony 
following to the ultimate settlement. When 
everything is ready and all conditions are 
favorable Lieutenant Peary, with a team of 
picked dogs and picked natives to drive them, 
will ‘“‘make a break ”’ for the pole. If he does 
not at first succeed he willtry, try again! His 
companions are to fit themselves in the mean- 
time with sealskin shoes, rabbit-skin stockings, 
bird-skin shirts, bear-skin trousers and deer- 
skin jackets for their travels. 


The Hope Brought Back in her hold a re- 
markable curiosity—too large for any of our 
cabinets, for it is twelve feet long, eight feet 
wide, six feet high and weighs about 100 tons. 
It is a meteorite, which fell from the skies in 
the unknown past and which Peary discovered 
in 1894. [t is by far the largest specimen 
in the world. I suppose you know that these 
meteorites (or aérolites) are what we often call 
** shooting stars,’”’ but I advise you, if you see 
one of that size falling, one of these November 
nights, not to try to catch it in your hands! 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR Oct, 31 Acts 27 


Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck 


BY REV. A, E. DUNNING, DD. 


The entire chapter must be studied as the 
lesson, This journey is the turning point in 
the history of the early church. Its center 
was then moved from Jerusalem to Rome, 
and the world’s capital became the starting 
point from which the gospel went forth to all 
nations. To us, however, this story is of in- 
terest because it illustrates in new forms the 
heroism of Paul. In this chapter, as nowhere 
else, the apostle, a prisoner at the mercy of 
Noman soldiers and sailors, shows his power 
of leadership. We may best appreciate it by 
considering the steps by which he wins the 
foremost place in the expedition. 

1. The prisoner gains quthority. He hada 
hearty way with him, which won friends and 
inspired confidence. He started on the voy- 
age in good favor. Captain Julius, in whose 
custody he had been placed, liked him, let his 
two friends accompany him, and allowed him 
to go and see the Christians at Sidon when 
the ship stopped there. Soon he came to be 
treated as a man of consequence. After a 
month on the way the captain sought his ad- 
vice about the journey. His counsel was re- 
jected, but he knew enough not to make a 
fuss about it or to refuse to give more. Soon 
circumstances proved that his view had been 
correct, and he was wise to take advantage 
of the fact to strengthen his position. Paul 
and Joseph were in many respects alike in 
character. Both were optimists. Both for- 
vot injuries and made it their business to 
serve others. Both won confidence because 
others were convinced of the genuineness of 
their unselfish devotion to those around them. 

2. The prisoner exercises the authority he 
has gained. He based it on his own confi- 
dence in God. He had from him an assurance 
which he implicitly believed—that he would 
reach Rome and that all his companions 
would be saved alive. He might have kept it 
a secret. He might have told it so that no one 
would have believed it. But love and trust in 
(iod were’so strong in him that he could not 
keep his good news and he could not tell it 
without inspiring confidence. That is the 
secret of the preacher’s success. To believe 
in God, to have the gospel of salvation direct 
from him, and to hope for the salvation of all 
who hear the gospel, makes eloquence per- 
suasive, moves men to share the preacher’s 
enthusiasm,and follow his example. 

The shipwreck was now inevitable. Freight 
and furniture had been cast overboard. The 
ship had for two weeks been aimlessly tossed 
about. The officers were entirely out in their 
reckoning, but found themselves drifting on 
an unknown shore in the night and tempest. 
In this desperate condition they cast out 
anchors astern. The sailors, careless of any 
lives but their own, planned to launch the 
small boat, pretending that they needed to 
use it to cast anchors forward, and so they 
hoped to get away in it. They had already 
swung it over the side of the ship when Paul 
discovered the scheme. At once, pointing to 
the sailors ready to climb into the boat. he 
said to the soldiers, ** Except these abide in 
the ship, ye cannot be saved.” If the sailors 
should get away noone left could handle. the 
ship, and it was plain that all on board would 
be lost. The soldiers saw the danger. They 
promptly cut the ropes and let the boat drift 
away into the darkness, 

Thus Paul’s place as leader was assured. 
Ile had given counsel at Fair Havens which 
would have saved them from the shipwreek if 
it had been followed. He had kept a balanced 
mind when the others gave way to despair. 
He alone had discovered their imminent peril 
of death and had saved their lives. Llow 
many other times in those nine weeks of 
anxiety and suffering he had put heart into 
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his comrades we cannot tell. But it was evi- 
dent that the prisoner had now established 
undisputed authority, based on his superior 
character and ability. 

3%. The prisoner inspires courage. Men 
who have been snatched from death may be 
only half saved. These men, one peril being 
averted, were about to be plunged into the sea 
on a chill November morning. They had had 
no regular meal for several days. Here Paul’s 


practical good sense in an emergency ap- | 


peared. 
He thanked God for it before them all. But 
no one touched it. 


Then Paul began to eat. | 


He got out food and made it ready. | 


At that their appetites awoke and they ate | 


also. 
sons were changed 
souls into brave men. Paul became captain, 
first and second mate, steward and chaplain. 
No wonder he said he was ready to become all 
things te all men if by all means he could save 
some, Where else can such a man be found? 


By one brave man’s example 216 per- | 
from limp, despairing | 


He was then sixty years old and had been for | 


twenty years living a life of toil, hardship and 
exposure. 

4. The prisoner saves the whole ship's com- 
pany. Paul was more than a match for star- 


vation and storm and cold and breakers. He | 
set crew and soldiers to work throwing over- | 


board the last of the cargo. Then the dawn 
disclosed to them through the mists a bay 
close at hand and a sandy beach. 
they sought to drive the ship. They ran it 
aground as near to the beach as they could. 
But it was evident that the vessel would soon 
break up. and each one must get ashore as 
best he might. Then the prisoners would be 


On this | 


free to escape, and if they should Roman law | 
would demand as a penalty the lives of their | 


guards. The soldiers would therefore have 
killed them all had not Captain Julius had so 
great a regard for Paul. 


For his sake the |. 


captain chose to risk his own and the soldiers’ | 


lives. He got the swimmers overboard first, 


next planks, casks and whaterer would float | 
were thrown out and used as life preservers | 


by those who could not swim, and so every 
one got safe to land. Thus Paul saved the 
lives of all from the terror of the sea, and‘of 


the prisoners from the swords of their keep- | 


ers, 
Paul made great use of great natural abili- 


ties. By a lifetime of discipline and faith and | 
devotion he became an acknowledged leader | 


of men, and has continued a leader through 
all the Christian centuries. But every one of 
us has a kingdom, whether it be large or 
small, and each one may make it a section of 
the kingdom of heaven. Christ has told him 
how he may rule in it [Matt. 18: 1-4). That 


teaching and Paul's illustration of it give us | 


one of the sublimest lessons in history. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 
Topic, Oct. 24-30, 
19: 18; Ex. 2%: 1-0; Luke 14: 7-14. 


Neighborly Duties. Lev. | 


Ought we to widen our acquaintance? The duty 


of thoughtfulness, of sympathy, of kindness. 
{See prayer meeting editorial. } 


An Undesigned Tribute 


There is a clause in the speech made by the | 


German Government’s representative, when | 
introducing a bill in the Reichstag intended 
to divert German emigration from North to 
South America, which embodies one of the 
finest tributes to our institutions which is 
recorded. Said the speaker: 


North America is not fitted for a ra- 
tional German emigration, for there the 
peculiarities, language and customs of 
the Germans—in other words, “ German- 
ism "’—are lost by way of assimilation. 
There the relations of the emigrant with 
the mother country are dissolved; there 
pn pose sia competition with agriculture 
and industry of his own native country. 


Not so in South America, particularly in 


South Brazil, ete. 
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““T am convinced 
Cleveland’s 
purest baking pow- 
der made, and I have 
adopted it exclusively 
in my cooking schools 
and for daily house- 
hold use.” 

SARAH TT. RORER, 


Editor Cookery Department, 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Nothi ng 
Under the Sun 


will clean and polish 
Gold and Silver like 


SILVER 
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ELECT LICON 


The Proof is yours sim- 
ply for the asking. 
Send address for tria! quantity. Full 


sized box, post-paid, 15 cents in 
stamps. Gro ers sell it. 


The Electro Silicon Company, New York, 
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A Ne ; choicest selected) 
eA ES spices and the) 
granulated leaves of fragrant sweet } 
herbs. Always ready. Has been) 
used and endorsed by the leading 
‘hotels and families of New England 
for the past 30 years. Try it. 

The Wm. C. Bell Co., Boston. 

Sold by Grocers and Marketmen. 
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The Mass. Emergency and Hygiene Association begins 
courses in training attendants for convalescent and 
chronic cases, etc., Oct. 4 and Nov. 1. Fee, #15 for 
nine weeks’ course. Particulars of 

Dr. ANNA G. RICHARDSON, Instructor, 
92 Charles St., Boston, 3 to 5 P.M. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
ROBERT ©, WINTHROP 

The subject of this memoir certainly was 
one of those whom men e¢all favorites of for- 
tune. He was born of a distinguished stock. 
He was endowed with a high and noble spirit. 
Ile had every advantage in respect to culture. 
He had wealth sufficient to permit him to de- 
vote himself to the public welfare. He en- 
joyed the acquaintance of the leading men in 
other lands as well as his own. Tle was per- 
mitted to do long and honorable service to 
his State and nation. He lived usefully and 
happily and died full of years and honors. 

This volume is a memoir prepared by his 
son, who bears the same name. It is intended 
primarily for the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, of which Mr. Winthrop was a mem- 
ber more than fifty years—being its president 
more than thirty years—but such a work is of 
interest and importance far beyond the limits 
of any single organization. Mr. Winthrop 
filled too large a place in the public eye for 
any account of him to go unread, especially 
so thoroughly excellent an account as this. 

For the theory that a man’s son ought not 
to be his biographer much may be said. But 
in this instance it does not hold good. The 
son has written of his father with conspicu- 
ous good judgment and good taste, never fail- 
ing in that reverence which is natural and 
becoming, yet never lapsing from entire and 
discriminating self-control. Mr. Winthrop 
was a decided Conservative politically and, 
especially about the time of the War of the 
Rebellion, was often misunderstood and mis- 
represented. The dignity and beauty of his 
character are shown in nothing else more 
plainly than in the firmness with which he 
adhered to his convictions and the absence of 
bitterness in his comments upon those who 
abused him. The difficult task of represent- 
ing their spirit and efforts faithfully yet with- 
out disecourtesy has been performed success- 
fully in these pages. 

It is worth being emphasized as an encour- 
agement to young men in politics, among 
other reasons, that his loyalty to his prinei- 
ples not only won him in the end the univer- 
sal respect, but also more and greater public 
honors than he was willing to accept. It de- 
serves to ba noted also that his judgment 
about slavery then has now come to be held 
very commonly, i. ¢., that the nation soon 
might have abolished it without war or any 
specially bitter sectional feeling by com- 
pensating the owners of slaves. Had this 
been done, the cost would have been less than 
that of the war. Moreover, Mr. Winthrop’s 
views as to reconstruction, the treatment of 
the Negro, and some other vital subjects, 
which then were regarded by many as un- 
sound, if not even disereditable, now have be- 
come the commonplaces of political theory. 
Conservative he certainly was in a sense, but 
he also was far in advance of many of his con- 
temporaries in what may be called public 
wisdom. ‘ 

He represented his State at Washington in 
both houses of Congress, and served honor- 
ably as Speaker of the lower house. Higher 
positions came in his way more than once 
but were declined. But in his maturer years 
he won national and even international dis- 
tinction as an orator upon great public oc- 
casions. His centennial oration on July 4, 
1876, his Bunker Hill address on »June 17, 
1881, his Yorktown oration on Oct. 19, 1881, 
and his second Washington Monument ora- 
tion on Feb. 22, 1885—which last, however, he 
was too ill to deliver in person—are examples, 
and rsnk with the classic literature of their 
class. He gave himself zealously throughout 
his life to works of philanthropy and to the 
promotion of education and good morals. He 
long served the American Tract Society, the 
Bible Society and the Organized Charities of 
Boston. And he was always the same modest 
and humbie yet loyal and earnest Christian. 
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He was an Episcopalian by training and 
preference but genuinely sympathetic with 
all good men of every name. We have espe- 
cially enjoyed the brief characterization of the 
father with which the son has ended this 
memoir, and we have laid aside the volume 
with the conviction of many years intensified 
that Mr. Winthrop was not only a man of un- 
usual symmeti, beauty and force of personal 
character, nor merely a public servant of 
more than ordinary ability and integrity, but 
that he was one of the most truly and honor- 
ably great men of his time. [Little, Brown & 
Co.) 
RELIGIOUS 

Another volume of sermons by Rev. D. J. 
Burrill, D. D., of New York is issued, bear- 
ing the title The Golden Passional and Other 
Sermons [W. B. Ketcham. $1.50]. Like the 
earlier volumes from the same source, its 
characteristies are clearness, vigour, spiritual 
earnestness, practical pertinence, and a ¢er- 
tain indefinable but very obvious magnetism, 
which holds the reader as closely as it must 
have held the listener. The book is specially 
well adapted to be used when a congregation 
temporarily has no pastor and adopts the ex- 
pedient of listening to sermons read instead 
of preached.——Prof. W. W. Martin has pre- 
pared a Manual of Ecclesiastical Architecture 
{Curts & Jennings. $2.00]. It is a book for 
scholars and even experts in its line, for it 
not merely states architectural principles and 
describes architectural forms, but it traces 
the development of the subject through all its 
changes from the beginning. ‘The European 
cathedrals naturally receive ample attention, 
but modern chureh architecture also is dis- 
cussed at some length. It is lavishly illus- 
trated and is arranged with such clearness as 
to be serviceable, we should think, as a text- 
book. It is a treasury of information, and 
will serve a useful purpose in putting before 
the public in a terse and popular form the es- 
sential facts and principles involved in eecle- 
siastical architecture. 

The story of English Presbyterian mission- 
ary work in the far Orient has been told by 
Rey. James Johnston in China and Formosa 
{F. H. Revell Co. $1.75). The author is quali- 
fied for the task by personal experience as a 
missionary. He also has made careful re- 
search and has taken pains to make his vol- 
ume comprehensive and lucid. It is not an 
argument for missions, except in the sense 
that every book which reports the character 
and the success of missions is a plea for in- 
creased confidence and support. It isa useful 
addition to the already large library of mis- 
sionary literature, and its great interest and 
value are intensified by free illustration, many 
portraits of missionaries being included. We 
are glad to commend it.— The Times of Christ 
{Charles Seribner’s Sons. Imported. 60 
cents}, by Rev. L. A. Muirhead, belongs to the 
series of hand-books for Bible classes and pri- 
yate students, . It sets before the reader tersely 
and helpfully the characteristics of the gov- 
ernment, language, trade, daily life, and espe- 
cially the religious life and peculiarities of the 
Jews in the time of our Lord, and is in the 
familiar and popular form of this series. It is 
well indexed and will be a valuable addition 
to helps to Bible study.——The Holy Land in 
Geography and The Holy Land in History 
{Townsend MacCoun. Each $1.00) belong to- 
gether and are two excellent and scholarly 
hand-books, carefully studied and edited, 
largely re-enforced by maps and pictures, and 
fine examples of the presentation in condensed 
form of what the Christian student needs to 
possess in the lines pursued. We have seen 
nothing quite so good in the same small com- 
pass. The books are almost pocket volumes 
in size yet the type is clear and legible. 

Three new little devotional books deserve 
commendation. One is Personal Friendships 
of Jesus (T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00), by Dr. 
J.R. Miller. It embodies thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic studies of the life and character of 
Jesus as illustrated in his friendships, and it 
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points to many stirring lessons, which every 
believer ought to learn.——Another is A Good 
Start (T. Y. Crowell & Co. 95 cents), by Rev. 
F. B. Meyer. It is a wholesome, practical 
series of short talks, abounding in good sense 
as sturdy as it is consecrated, and free from 
narrowness and pettiness. —— Daily Light and 
Strength (T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents] is a 
little year-boek, with a passage of Scripture, 
a stanza of poetry and a devotional selection 
from some well-known author for each day. 
It is prettily printed, contains a numbor cf 
tasteful illustrations and deserves to be popu- 
lar among books of its class. 

STORIES 


Mrs. Alexander has written another novel. 
It is not up to her usual level. Nevertheless, 
it possesses a considerable degree of interest. 
Its title is Babara, Lady’s Maid and Peeress 
(J. B. Lippineott Co. 41.25], and a considera- 
ble part of it is supposed to be written by 
Barbara herself. The scene is that with 
which Mrs. Alexander is most familiar, Eng- 
land, and the actors are largely English soci- 
ety people, and the familiar effort to gain 
wealth and place is the motive of the plot. 
The outcome is a surprise, but the reader's 
sympathies are gratified. It is a good speci- 
men of the average novel. 

The Eye of Istar (F. A. Stokes Co, $1.25), 
by William Le Queux, has a plot of the 
style of Rider Haggard’s She. The hero, an 
Arab dervish and a soldier of the Mahdi, falls 
in love with the sultan’s daughter. In her 
service he enters the Land of No Return, 
whose queen falls in love with him. He es- 
capes and marries his heart’s desire after 
many thrilling adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes. The story is sufficiently exciting to 
employ a leisure hour without enchaining the 
attention. 

JUVENILE 

Witch Winnie in Venicre and the Alche- 
mist’s Story (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50) is by 
Miss Elizabeth W. Champney. We thought 
Witch Winnie had been to Venice before, but 
we are glad she is there at last, and her ex- 
periences are such as to make the girls who 
will read this book envious. Most of us come 
away from Venice without the privilege of 
coming in contact with alchemists, ancient or 
modern, and Miss Champney has handled this 
feature of her story with good effect. So ex- 
pert a traveler and author knows well how to 
blend narrative with history and comments 
upon art, and in itself and in its illustrations 
the volume is worthy of the series, and will 
add to its interest.—— Elsie Dinsmore (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50), by Martha Finlay, is 
offered afresh to children, many of whose 
fathers and mothers must have read the 
original edition, which came out twenty-nine 
years ago. That it has held its popularity for 
so long a time is proof of its excellence. The 
present edition is beautifully illustrated, and 
is the handsomest we remember to have seen. 

Another book by A. G. Plympton, whose 
exceptional attainments in representing chil- 
dren and their ways and whose felicitous style 
have rendered all his books more than ordi- 
narily delightful, is Wanolasset, the Little- 
One- Who-Laughs (Roberts Bros, 31.25). This 
is an Indian story largely and the scene is 
laid in the colonial days. The boys and girls 
will relish it and draw from-it some true no- 
tions of history. It is illustrated prettily.— 
Miss Beatrice Harraden, who has achieved 
something of a reputation as a writer of short 
novels, is the author of a New Book of the 
Fuiries (E. P. Dutton & Co. 81.50). It came 
out first six years ago. She has revised it, and 
the children will enjoy thoroughly the pleasant 
way in which dainty little fairy tales are told 
them, as well as the beautiful and numerous 
illustrations, which add so much to the charm 
of the book. — From Dodd, Mead & Co. come 
The Adventures of Mabel (81.75) by Rafford 
Pyke, with original and striking illustrations 
in black and white by Mélanie E. Norton, The 
book deals largely with animals of all sorts 
and its stories are thrilling and delightful. 
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They will fascinate the younger boys and 
girls. ‘The pictures and binding also are orig- 


inal and effective. It will be one of the most 
popular juvenile books of the season, we have 
no doubt. 

The Missing Prince {[Dodd, Mead & Co. 
81.50] is by G. E. Farrow, and Harry and 
Dorothy Furniss have supplied its illustra- 
tions. It is an extravaganza well sustained, 
very droll and handsomely gotten up. The 
pictures suit the text excellently.——Here is a 
book in which the peculiar ways and words of 
the colored race give character to the story. 
Ole Mammy'’s Torment [L. C. Page & Co. 50 
cents} is its name and Annie F. Johnston is 
its author. The children will appreciate it 
heartily and many of their elders will en- 
joy it equally. It is graphic and. wholesome 
with a serious undercurrent beneath its fun. 
Its pictures also are enjoyable.——From the 
same publisher [L. C. Page & Co.] comes The 
Prince of the Pin Elves (50 cents} by Charles 
I.. Sleight. It is a peculiar fancy which has 
suggested the book and it is worked out with 
considerable success. The book will take a 
good place among the fairy stories of the sea- 
son. It is one of those stories which become 
a favorite in the household and is read and 
reread. This, too, has good pictures. Little 
Tean’s Hero [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25), by 
Helen Millman, blends vivacity and pathos, 
and appeals not only to the mind, but to the 
heart. It is of superior quality and is illus- 
trated richly and admirably.——The Farrier’s 
Dog and His Fellow [L. C. Page & Co. 50 
cents}, by W. A. Dromgoole, is short, but not 
the less delightful. This, too, is a touching 
little story, not sentimental, but appealing to 
thé better side of the reader’s nature and full 
of real interest. 

MISCELLANEOUS 





Something like two dozen papers selected 
from the work of that organization between 
1886 and 1897 are issued with the title The Bos- 
ton Browning Society Papers [Macmillan Co. 
$3.00), for which a publishing committee, of 
which Rev. Dr. P. S. Moxom is the president, 
stands responsible. Several of the papers 
have appeared already in the Andover Review 
and The New World, and among the contribu- 
tors are Dr. Moxom, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Prof. Josiah Royce, Rev. C. G. Ames, Prof. 

J. Rolfe, Rey. J. W. Chadwick, Prof. C. C. 
Everett, Charlotte Porter and Vida D. Seud- 
der. The volume is not likely to be read 
through, except by devotees of the poet, but 
they will relish it highly and a much larger 
public will be glad to dip into it and to gather 
from it impressions of this or that poem or 
character as interpreted here by such thought- 
ful and studious writers. Among the titles of 
the essays are Browning’s Theism, Brown- 
ing’s Philosophy of Art, Browning’s Mastery 
of Rhyme, the Problem of Paracelsus, Homer 
and Browning, the Greek Spirit in Shelley 
and Browning and The Nature Element in 
Browning’s Poetry.— Messrs. T. Y. Crowell 
«& Co. have brought out, also, a handsome edi- 
tion of Browning’s The Ring and the Book 
$2.00), edited from the author’s revised text, 
with biography and critical notes and intro- 
duction by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. It is handsomely printed and bound 
and a fine portrait of Browning serves as a 
frontispiece. 

Suceess [W. A."Wilde & Co. $1.25], by Dr. 
©. S. Marden, is another volume of sensible 
advice for the young upon subjects such as 
Enthusiasm, The Game of the World, Con- 
duct as a Fine Art, Character Building, Ideals, 
ete. The author is an apt writer of books of 
this class, in which practical advice is enforced 
“by abundant and pertinent illustration and 
anecdote, and which are readable and impress- 
ive and in many instances prove highly valu- 
able in the formation of sterling character. 
The influence of such books is not of as lofty 
a quality as that exerted by works of some 
other sorts, for example, the highest and best 
order of biography, but it is thoroughly good 
and commendable and this book is one of the 
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very best of its class. ——The Border Wars of 
New England |Seribner’s. $1.50), by Samuel 
A. Drake, deseribes the conflicts commonly 
known as King William’s and Queen Anne’s 
wars, two fascinating themes which deserve 
what here have received a treatment at once 
scholarly and popular, Whether for a read- 
ing-book, or even a text-book, or only as an 
ordinary historical narrative, tif volume is of 
high merit and surpassing interest. It is 
handsomely illustrated and tastefully printed. 


NOTES 

—— The National Sculpture Society has ar- 
ranged for a competition of which the results 
are to appear in next year’s exhibition. 

. St. Loe Strachey succeeds the late 
R. H. Hutton as joint editor and proprietor 
with Mr. Townsend of The Spectator. 

—— Much energy is shown in preparing for 
the international exhibition to be held in the 
Carnegie Art Galleries in Pittsburg this win- 
ter. It is to be opened on Nov. 4 and continue 
for two months.. 

— The attorneys of President Gates of 
Iowa College have been busy preparing the 
defense which he is to make in a suit brought 
against him by the American School Book Co. 
for $100,000 damages for libel and slander. 

—— Hall Caine has been replying to some of 
the critics of The Christian. There is possibly 
more truth than fiction in his statement that 
‘‘most of us nowadays are not Christians in 
the sense understood by the early apostles— 
we are merely advocates of Christianity.” 

—— The Townsend Library, which the lib- 
erality of a citizen of New York has secured 
for one of its universities, embodies the re- 
sults of labor ever since the Rebellion in com- 
piling, classifying and indexing the great 
mass of historical narratives relating to our 
national life from that time until now. 

—— Anthony Hope, the novelist, has ar- 
rived in this country to give public readings 
from his works. Mr. F. Marion Crawford also 
is to be here this winter. He is to lecture— 
under the auspices of Major Pond, who is also 
Mr. Hope’s manager—on such themes as The 
Early Italian Artists, Italian Home Life in 
the Middle Ages, Leo XIII. in the Vatican, 
and The Italy of Horace. 

—— The autobiography of Rey. C. H. Spur- 
geon is to be published.in England in monthly 
parts, beginning in December. It is largely 
prepared from notes made by the great preacher 
and from incidents which he recounted from 
time to time, which were recorded by Mr. Jo- 
seph Harrald, for many years his secretary 
and companion. Doubtless the volume will 
soon be brought out in this country. 

—— Northfield is getting to be quite a pub- 
lishing center and Mr. Moody’s Colportage 
Library is having an extensive sale. The 
result of advertising is seen in the ealls for 
the books from various parts of the world. 
An application was made last week for a do- 
nation to a native Christian teacher in Ceylon ; 
in the same mail was a request from somebody 
for 100 books to take to Africa to distribute 
among the natives. The Northfield agent, in 
a private letter, says: “‘We could do a great 
business in this line could we afford it, as we 
are in constant receipt of such requests, but 
we have no regular funds and our profits are 
too small to allow us to be very charitable.” 
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pp. 347. $1.50. 
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Brooks. pp. 234. $1.50, 
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From Canada 


Sir Wilfred’s Return 

If there is a man whose head might be turned 
it is the Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfred Laurier, premier 
of the Dominion. When across the ocean he 
was specially honored by President Faure of 
France, degreed by Cambridge University, 
decorated with the medal of the Cobden Club, 
knighted by Her Majesty, and made the lion 
of the colonial premiers at the jubilee. Since 
his return to Canada he has been further de- 
greed by Toronto University, banqueted by 
various organizations and welcomed by im- 
mense throngs in the cities already visited. 
Yet in the midst of plaudits and demonstra- 
tions no one is more unassuming than he, and 
it is not surprising that men of both political 
parties delight to do him honor. 


Plebiscite Literature 

In view of the coming vote on prohibition 
the Dominion Alliance again bestirs itself. A 
large quantity of campaign literature is now 
ready for house to house circulation, from 
which it is learned that of 35,000 yearly con- 
victions in Canada 25,000 are the fruits of 
intemperance. The topic perhaps most vital 
in the campaign at present—the seven million 
dollar revenue from the liquor traffic—is fully 
discussed, and among the proposals made are 
direct taxation, a small tax on luxuries, or the 
assumption by the government of what will be 
left of the liquor trade in mechanical and 
medicinal needs. The alliance has no fears 
about the revenue, and gives striking figures 
to show that marked temporal prosperity would 
be the result of prohibition. 


Sunday Legislation 

Renewed interest is also being roused in the 
matter of Sunday observance. At the recent 
meeting of the Lord’s Day Alliance for Onta- 
rio discouraging reports were given of the 
general increase of Sunday toil and pleasure 
throughout the province. Satisfaction was 
expressed over the legislation given by Premier 
Hardy, which protects towns and cities now 
without Sunday street cars from their en- 
croachment. Hon. 8. H. Blake, in his address 
before the alliance, predicted that Sunday ob- 
servance would be an issue in the coming 
provincial elections, but this is highly improb- 
able. In the meantime the alliance has issued 
an appeal for financial help and co-operation. 





Keswick in Canada 

An interesting series of conventions con- 
ducted by three Keswick representatives is | 
just concluded. The visiting ministers were 
Rey. Messrs. Charles Inwood of Belfast, 
Frank Webster of Birmingham and John 
Sloan of Glasgow, and the convention cities 
were London, Brantford, Hamilton, Toronto, 
Kingston, Ottawa, Montreal and Halifax. 
The average stay in each city was three days, 
on each of which two large meetings were 
held. The teaching was intensely earnest, 
and called for the putting away of all that | 
prevents the fullest indwelling of the Spirit of | 
God. Ifa criticism were allowed it would be 
that the addresses appealed almost wholly to 
one type of mind, and afforded little food for 
those whose mental make-up is of another 
kind. 


Mr. Moody’s Visit 

Following the Keswick representatives 
comes Mr. Moody, who is at present conduct- 
ing a five days’ series of meetings at Mont- 
real. Very large audiences are gathering to 
hear the great evangelist, whose addresses 
thus far have been strong appeals to the | 
weak and vacillating Christian. From Mont- | 
real Mr. Moody will go to Quebec, Ottawa, | 
Kingston, Hamilton, Brantford and Winnipeg, | 
and hold in each city a series of meetings 
ranging from two to four days. As with the 
Keswick brethren, so will all denominations 
co-operate with Mr. Moody, whose addresses, it 
is announced, will be largely for the benefit of 
professing Christians, though the unconverted 
will not be forgotten. Probably the whole of 
October will be occupied in the Canadian tour. 

J.P. @ 
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Important New Books. 


MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


By the Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D. D., Dean 
of Canterbury. LIlustrated with numerous 
facsimile Letters and Portraits. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.75. 


The student of contemporary literature will find the 
volume invaluable Wgity' aid to a clear appreciation 
of the best writers of the day. 


PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF 
JESUS. 


A Minister’s Wife 


and By the Rev. J. R. Mituer, D. D. Cloth, gilt 


a Church Debt 


A minister’s wife 


top, $1.00; parti-cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

Written with reverence and sympathy. A distinct 
addition to the immense literature which clusters 
around the name of Christ. 


in Buffalo writes: ‘‘Our church THE KING OF THE PARK. 
was encumbered with a mortgage. , 
The faties’ pees Journal seemed By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, author of “ Beauti- 
to offer a chance to accomplis P ” . ‘ R or 
something for the work, and ful Joe.” Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 
took the matter to the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. I proposed that each mem- 
ber should enter her subscription, 
and try to secure other names. My 
lan was received enthusiastically. 
n addition to our own members we 
obtained subscriptions from many 
not connected with the church. 
Everywhere we went we talked 
— and church mortgage. 
n we had subscriptions enough 
to reduce the mortgage consider- 
ably, and with very little work."’ 
hat this one woman did, thou- 
sands can do for their church or for 
themselves. Write to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Full of fresh, charming life and breezy nature, this 
delightful story will do great good in calling renewed 
attention to the duty we owe to dumb animals. 


WHAT IS WORTH WHILE. 


By ANNA ROBERTSON Brown, Ph.D. Fine 
Edition. Printed at the Merrymount Press 
from new plates, in red and black, on deckel- 
edge laid paper, with specially designed 
title-page, initial letter and cover design. 
12mo, boards, gilt top, 60 cents; full leather, 
gilt top, $1.00. 


The phenomenal success of; this address, now in its 
75th thousand, has justified putting it into this artistic 
and beautiful edition, which will be a delight to the eye 
as well as a treasure for the mind and heart. 











*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING price by the Publishers. 


; THE 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
CHURCH BELL ae i THOMAS Y. Camas, & Co., 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN 
Send for Price and Coeners 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. New York and Boston. 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE > 





NOVEMBER 


WITH THE GREEK SOLDIERS 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 






















An account of expe- 
riences and obser- 
vations during the 
Greco-Turkish war, 


= 

This is a descrip- 

tion of the second 

battle of Valesti- 

“ORS. nos. Itis illustrated 

by Mr. Davis, who : ¥ Wn 23. by photographs 
was there as a ‘ taken by Mr. Davis 
war correspondent. - Gia : during the battle. 

JOSHUA GOODENOUGH’S OLD LETTER 











The stirring adventures of one of Rogers’s Rangers in the Colonial Wars. 
Written and illustrated by Frederic Remington. 








THE A PAIR 
NEW JAPAN OF PATIENT LOVERS 
By Toru Hoshi, A characteristic story. 
the Japanese Minister. By W. D. Howells. 
The last instalment of The Great Stone of Sardis, by Frank R. Stock- 
ton, the second instalment of William McwJennan’s Spanish John, and short 
stories by Ruth Underhill and Willis Boyd Allen, 








Harper & Brothers.NewYork and London| 
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The American Board in Annual Session 


SALIENT FEATURES—The High-Water [ark in 
the Attendance of Corporate Members, Unanim- 
ity in the Choice of a New President, Dr. Storrs’s 
Farewell Address, the Debt Largely Reduced, 
Excellent Platform Speaking, a Continuous Note 
of Courage for the Future Despite Present 
Problems. 


Four years have gone by since the American 
Board assembled in a New England city. 
Madison, Wis., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Toledo, 
O., have in turn entertained, in the interven- 
ing years, the Board. It was high time, there- 
fore, that the honor should again be accorded 
to New England, and the choice of New Haven 
could hardly have been bettered. The city is 
almost as easy of access to the middle States 
as to many points in New England itself. Its 
atmosphere is congenial to lovers of education 
and religion. Moreover, in return- 
ing to New Haven after an absence 
of twenty-five years, the Board was 
close to the scenes associated with 
its earliest history, and thus a cer- 
tain historic background was sup- 
plied that gave dignity to the events 
transacted last week and seemed to 
make them not isolated occurrences, 
but steps in a plan that has been 
working itself out for more than 
three-quarters of a century. 


CONTRASTS 


If an artist could have reproduced 
on a canvas the eventful first meet- 
ing eighty-seven years ago in old Dr. 
Porter’s study at Farmington, where 
the first meeting of the, Board was 
held, and could have exhibited it in 
New Haven last week the thousands 
of attendants upon the meetings 
would have been almost startled at 
the contrasts between that time and 
this. Then the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
had only five members, dne man for 
every initial in its rather cumber- 
some name. Today its 350 corporate 
members are the picked men of the 
ehurches North, South, East and 
West. No convention in this coun- 
try, ecclesiastical, educational or po- 
litical, brings together a choicer 
body of men—preachers who have 
the ear of great metropolitan con- 
gregations, jurists of national re- 
pute, prominent leaders in political 
affairs, substantial business men 
with far-reaching commercial inter- 
ests. It is such as these who drop 
their engrossing interests for a few 
days in order to participate in the 
councils of the Board and to enjoy the inspi- 
ration of its annual convention. Surely its 
founders builded better than they knew. 

But the meeting last week was notable for 
the attendance of the rank and file, as well as 
for the leaders of the denomination. These 
latter, indeed, were present in larger numbers, 
owing, perhaps, to the special interest caused 
by the election of'a new president. Brooklyn, 
for instance, sent five of its strongest pastors, 
Drs. Abbott, Behrends, Lyman, McLeod and 
Meredith, and Boston, Chicago, Cleveland and 
other cities were similarly well represented, 
but as one’s eyes turned from the platform, 
where sat the mighty men of our Congrega- 
tional clans, to the body of the house, where 
sat the faithful men and women who comprise 
the lay membership of our churches, ¢:- 
gained the same favorable impression of the 
quality of the Board’s larger constituency. 
Foreign missions have not lost their grip on 
hosts of our church members, if the willing- 
ness to take journeys of considerable length 
in order to be present at the annual meetings 
8 any test. 


Last Week’s Notable Meeting in New Haven 


THE LOCAL SURROUNDINGS 

The local arrangements were of a most sat- 
isfactory order. Chairman Rev. W. L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., of the general committee, and 
such efficient co-workers as Dr. McLane, Dr. 
Twitchell, Professor Sanders and Mr. Mutch 
skillfully forecasted the various demands of 
their many guests and made ample provision 
therefor. In the beautiful homes of the city 
many of the delegates were made welcome, 
while Yale University invited them to see its 
grounds and its buildings. With perfect Oc- 
tober weather the temptation was strong to 
sally forth and view the campus, or at least 
what there is left since the handsome new 
buildings encroached upon it, or to wander up 
and down the tree-lined avenues of the city, 
but the attractions of the program for most 





MR. D. WILLIS JAMES 
The newly-elected Vice-President 


persons outweighed these possible outside 
diversions. é 

The Hyperion Theater, in which the meet- 
ings were held, seats 1,900 persons in front of 
the platform, with room for 250 more upon the 
platform itself. Its equipment in the way of 
scenery and curtains and its elaborately dec- 
orated boxes are not particularly suggestive 
of a foreign missionary gathering, but the 
acoustic properties are excellent and the 
rooms on one side of the stage served excel- 
lently as committee-rooms. The placard in a 
prominent place, ‘‘No smoking allowed,” 
may not have been posted with a view to the 
meeting of the Board, but whether it was or 
not, there was no visible disobeying of its in- 
junction. There were registered 174 corpo- 
rate members, a larger number than ever be- 
fore. At no session was there anything like a 
thin house, and at most of them the great hall 
seemed practically full, while on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings it was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. 

THE COURSE OF THE MEETING 
In general the program followed in its main 


features the precedents of previous years, the 
evenings being devoted to the sermon and the 
more formal and extended addresses. ‘The 
papers presented by the secretaries served as 
a basis for future comment, and, as heretofore, 
the different fields were assigned to special 
committees which reported at intervals during 
the session. Of late years there has been a 
decrease in the number of special papers pre- 
sented by the secretaries, and there seems to 
be general satisfaction with this arrangement. 
Admirable as these papers always are, three, 
or even two, consume so much time in their 
reading that the missionaries and important 
discussions are more apt to be crowded to the 
wall. This year the only paper by the secre- 
taries was by Dr. Judson Smith. The paper 
by Hon. J. M. W. Hall in behalf of the Pru- 
dential Committee received much at- 
tention, and whenever fields like 
China, Turkey and Japan, where 
matters are in a critical condition, 
were brought before the audience, 
there was a perceptible quickening 
of interest. 

The missionaries were heard with 
an appreciation that is always felt 
for the real heroes of the cause, and 
their addresses were strong and en- 
joyable. Indeed, no meeting of the 
Board has ever registered a higher 
general level of platform work. Dr. 
Boynton’s sermon was an excellent 
specimen of trenchant and effective 
discourse. In the two addresses of 
Wednesday evening, that of Mr. 
Mott and that of Dr. Barrows, each 
totally different from the other, 
there was a sustained oratorical ele- 
ment such as is rarely found, while 
Dr. Storrs reached his customary 
hights in the sweep, beauty and 
spiritual power of his annual ad- 
dress. 

THE OPENING SESSION 


The meeting was called to order 
on Tuesday at 3p. Mm. by President 
Storrs, who read from Isa. 52 and 
offered the opening prayer. After 
the hymn, All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name, the address of wel- 
come was given by Prof. George P. 
Fisher. He extended a warm greet- 
ing on behalf of the Congregational 
churches, and added: “I also take 
no risk in saying that the other 
Christian communions of the city 
are glad of the presence among us of 
this honored society.”” Continuing, 
he extended a welcome to the pres. 
ident, ‘‘ whose eloquence, year after year, has 
inspired our annual assemblies and who stood 
at the helm when the waves rose high, steering 
the good ship into smooth sea.’”’ In concluding 
his words to President Storrs, he said: ‘‘ You, 
sir, if I may barely revert to days of contention, 
have the distinction of being, in this body, first 
in war, first in peace and first in the esteem 
which, could our preference prevail; would 
keep you in your official station.” Professor 
Fisher spoke also of the close relations which 
had always existed between New Haven and 
Yale College and the Board and of the contri- 
butions of men from Yale to the cause of 
missions. He spoke in high terms of eulogy 
of the Board, its founders and its missiona- 
ries. He referred to the critical tendency of 
the age, which threatens to paralyze the ag- 
gressive force of Christianity, and in closing 
urged the necessity for bringing into action 
the supernatural forces of Christianity and 
for a revival of earnestness under the influence 


. of the Holy Spirit. 


In reply President Storrs referred to the fit- 
ness of New Haven for an American Board 
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meeting. He spoke reminiscently of the last 
meeting of the Board held in New Haven 
twenty-tive years ago and of the great changes 
which had taken place in the personnel of its 
administration. He referred in terms of eu- 
logy to his former colleagues in the corporate 
membership. Of fifteen members from New 
York, who were present at the last meeting 
held in New Haven, only two are alive and of 
eighteen from Connecticut but one is now liv- 
ing. ‘ Brethren,” said Dr. Storrs in closing, 
‘““we must work while it is day, for the night 
cometh when no man can work.”’ 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


The report of the home department, pre- 
sented by Secretary Daniels, spoke of the 
deaths of nine of the corporate members, one, 
that of H. D. Hyde, being in the official circle. 
The middle district, under Secretary Creegan, 
the Interior, Secretary Hitchcock’s district, 
and the Pacific coast district, cared for by Rev. 
Walter Frear, were reported upon in detail. 

There has been a large demand for litera- 
ture by the theological seminaries and other 
institutions. Visits have been made to 110 
conferences and associations. Expenses have 
had to be curtailed, necessitating in many 
cases great hardship. Contributions have 
been received from 1,544 Christian Endeavor 
societies. The report called attention to the 
fact that the contributions from the Sunday 
schools were not as large as they should be, 
and that while more churches contributed this 
year than last still many do not give anything. 
The Otis and Swett legacies have been ex- 
hausted. The plan of giving which the Old 
South Church of Boston has followed for fifty 
years was recommended to the churches. 
The call from the field is for more men. ‘The 
total expenditures of the year were $688,414. 

The report of Treasurer Wiggin, concluding 
with the announcement of a deficit of $45,130, 
gave emphasis to the needs so urgently em- 
phasized by the secretary’s paper. 

Rev. Arthur Little, D. D., chairman of the 
committee that reviewed the report of the 
home department, emphasized the suggestion 
that the publications of the Board be more 
widely circulated. He took a hopeful view of 

‘the financial outlook, but pointed out the dan- 
ger of allowing special objects to divert from 
the treasury funds that should go into the reg- 
ular work. His committee felt that the lowest 
sum with which the work could be carried on 
effectively another year is $645,000, or $130,000 
more than last year. Dr. Little dwelt also 
upon the need of greater spirituality. 


THE SERMON 


On Tuesday evening, after the Scripture 
reading by Dr. Lewellyn Pratt and prayer by 
Dr. Webb, the annual sermon was preached 
by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton. The text was 
from John 21: 17—Christ’s searching question 
to Peter. 

After all his weakness and fickleness, said 
Dr. Boynton, Peter has now recovered him- 
self, established himself in the affection of 
his Lord and is about to re-enlist in his serv- 
ice. It has been brought about by the work- 
ing power of a great personal love. Peter’s 
subsequent life is entirely distilled in the 
alembic of his personal love for his personal 
Lord. 

Giving a description of the great world into 
which Christianity went forth, Dr. Boynton 
said, ‘It is he who has conquered this great 
world.”’ In all history when his truth has 
been overshadowed all has been darkness. 

Light has come only through a quickening 
of personal love for Jesus Christ. Our mis- 
sionary society, the American Board, is an il- 
lustration of this. It was born in the glad 
morning of a quickened religious life. Many 
a Peter in those days heard the question, 
** Lovest thou me?” and the command, ‘‘ Feed 
my sheep.’”’ The driving power was and is 
personal loyalty to a personal Christ. 

The characteristic of our age is amplitude. 
We move in extended orbits. We expect great 
things. Weachieve great things. The pass- 
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word of our generation is ‘“‘ progress.’’ We 
are getting new truth. But the new truth 
must be adjusted to the old. It is true that 
in our modern world the tendency has been 
for the particular to be overshadowed by the 
universal, the personal by the human and the 
individual by the race. 

But the universal must be realized through 
the particular. The human must be realized 
through the personal, and the race through 
the individual. Not God the general, but 
Christ the specific. By the latter are men 
brought to life. ‘To lift the race we must find 
the solitary souls. Then save your man, not 
by covering him with clothes, but by a quick- 
ening power from within. 

Foreign missions stand for the inclusiveness 
of Christianity. Foreign missions feel the 
philosophy, the theology, the piety of the 
churches at home. The propagation of for- 
eign missions is in spirit and principle the 
same as the propagation of the gospel any- 
where. Christ said, ‘“‘ Feed my sheep,” and 
he said, ‘‘ Other sheep I have not of this fold.”’ 





REV. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, PD. D. 


We forget that our aneestors were heathen 
until the foreign misSionary arrived on the 
Saxon’s shores. He is amansymmetrical man 
who, glorying in ancient history, denies mod- 
ern opportunity. A personal love has been 
the inspiration of those who, like Peter, have 
lifted the world. The opportunity today of 
the Saxon race includes the whole world. 

After paying an eloquent tribute to the mis- 
sionaries, Dr. Boynton urged on the churches 
their responsibility. It is Christianity or 
nothing. It is Christianity everywhere or 
nowhere. This opportunity challenges the 
ehureh. Get where Peter got that Christ may 
say to you, “Feed my sheep.’’ This is the 
quest, the single, sublime privilege of the 
Christian. The inspiration to its accomplish- 
ment must be the accentuation of a great per- 
sonal love for a personal Lord. 

THE SUCCESS OF MISSIONS 

This was the title of Secretary Judson 
Smith’s special paper, a generous extract from 
which appeared in last week’s Congregation- 
alist. It was well received, and addresses on 
it were given by President Eaton of Beloit, 
who advised a Christian Endeavor edition of 
the Missionary Herald; Rev. W. S. Ament of 
the North China Mission, who answered the 
charges of Henry Norman and others who 
have written unfavorable articles concerning 
the attitude of the native population toward 
the missionaries; and by Dr. C. M. Lamson 
of Hartford, who said that of two kinds of 
criticism, internal and external, the former is 
reliable. The cause of decrease of interest 
is not the fault of the missions. It is in our- 
selves. He discussed the various causes which 
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contribute to the present lukewarmness, and 
made an earnest plea for allegiance to our 
missionaries. 

A NOTABLE SPECIAL BUSINESS PAPER 


Perhaps the most striking feature of a dis- 
tinctively practical order was the paper pre- 
pared and read by Hon. James M. W. Hall of 
the Prudential Committee and representing 
his views and those of his colleagues on the 
committee regarding the serious financial cri- 
sis which confronts the Board. It was no 
conventional document, but it took one into 
the secret counsels of the men who are admin- 
istering the trust of the churches, and was 
almost daring in its suggestion of possible 
changes of policy, with a view to increasing 
the efficiency of the Board and to a better ful- 
fillment of its mission. Mr. Hall drew atten- 
tion first to the large results of present activ- 
ity on the foreign field and over against this 
promising state of affairs he set the apathy 
and uncertain support of too many of our 
churches as indicated by lessening receipts. 
There is general agreement on four points: 
(1) that the command of Christ has never been 
withdrawn; (2) that the foreign missionary 
work has not been transferred to the home 
field even though many foreigners come to 
this country; (3) that the mission cause is suf- 
fering because of retrenchment; (4) that there 
is money enough in the churches to sustain 
and enlarge the work. 

The fact that 2,046 out of 5,554 Congrega- 
tional churches gave nothing to foreign mis- 
sions last year proves a lack of interest which 
is due in part to lack of information. The 
waning of the missionary concert is another 
sign of the decadence of the missionary spirit. 

Coming to a still closer grapple with his 
theme, Mr. Hall said: “It is possible that 
another cause of lack of interest in some quar- 
ters is the fact that the Prudential Committee 
have not carried out the desires of some rather 
overzealous friends of the Board that no re- 
duction or retrenchment be made in the work. 
Every year when it is suggested that some 
curtailment of the work will be necessary 
unless larger gifts come to the treasury, a 
motion is put that the Prudential Committee 
be directed to make no retrenchment in the 
work, and amid applause and singing the Dox- 
ology it is carried. Now, brethren, this emo- 
tional method of dealing with definite and 
serious financial problems does not and will 
not appeal to the judgment of conservative 
men to whom the work is committed. If the 
work is to be continued to its full capacity some- 


. thing more substantial than such resolutions 


must be provided ; and we believe the churches 
and individuals contributing to this work will 
by a large majority approve of this position. 
The work has already been reduced, but only 
because we were forced to do it. It has now 
reached the danger line. The crisis of missions 
is plainly in view! 

““One more reason which has, in the minds 
of many thoughtful, observant persons, friends 
of the Board, operated to check enthusiasm 
and create a somewhat critical spirit, and so 
affect their interest in the work, is the serious 
problem that the Prudential Committee have 
been unable thus far satisfactorily to solve. 
How far is the Board warranted in continuing 
the support of well-established and long-con- 
tinued missions? Several of our missions have 
been established for over seventy-five years. 
The question is a fair one. It involves some 
radical changes in the principles of the mission 
work as at present conducted by the Board. 
But it should be fairly considered. Your com- 
mittee recognize the force of the claim made 
by some of the most valued constituency of 
the Board, that if, after sixty years and more 
of work in and support of a mission, during 
which at least two generations have been grad- 
uated from the schools, seminaries and colleges 
of the Board, the mission is not capable then 
of taking care of itself, under such supervision 
as St. Paul gave in his mission tours, then 
there is something that needs careful revision 
and correction. It is a fair question, Will the 
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time ever come when the missions of the Board themselves alone. We must bring the foreign of the intercollegiate Y. M. C. A. movement 
: will become self-supporting and self-propagat- missionary movement into touch with the best in this country in the last twenty years, dur- 
ing? That certainly was the idea on which modern thought and modern life. ing which time the associations have increased 
; they were founded. It is what should be Charles F. Thompson of Brattleboro felt from thirty to five hundred, Mr. Mott drew 
i looked forward to as the logical and Scrip- that while Extra-cent-a-day Bands and other the conclusion that skepticism was not gain- 
; tural result of well-established and properly schemes are good they do not meet the situa- ing ground. In the last ten years the student 
conducted mission work. tion. The ministers of the 2,000 churches that volunteer movement has taken form and to- 
‘“ We mention but one more probable cause of give nothing should have something pertinent day 4,000 young men and women have pledged 
the decline in interest in foreign missions—as said to them. A definite plan of benevolence themselves to it. It has aimed not only to in- 
related to the management of the work. It is is also essential. Dr. W. E. Park of Glovers- crease the number but to improve the quality 
a question concerning which there is and ville, N. Y., declared that the trouble is not of missionaries. It has established 300 classes 
r - ~ =yereq the lack of money, but the inability to get at for the scientific study of missions. 
it, because so much of it is imbedded in ava- The spread of the same movement abroad 
| rice. The districts right around our churches in the twenty-seven countries which Mr. Mott 
| : | are well fertilized, but we do not rise to the has visited was then passed in rapid and bril- 
5 | = “= ; | idea of evangelizing the world. Inform the liant review, beginning in Great Britain, 
»? | | mind and you will touch the heart. We must thence to Germany, Scandinavia, France, 
if interest the coming generation in missions. Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Syria, India, China 
| It may be desirable in the future to assess and Japan. The situation in the three last 
i the churches for certain specified amounts. named countries was particularly enlarged 
Systematic preaching and systematic training upon and the effect of conferences conducted 
on the subject are essential. by Mr. Mott in immediate conversions and in 
Dr. W. H. Ward of the Independent charac- bringing the students into closer organized 
é terized the paper of Mr. Hall as one of the fellowship was set forth. Mr. Mott paid a 
i most radical ever presented to.the Board. It high tribute to the American Board, saying 
d ought not to be considered from the stand- that with the exception of one other society 
point of finance alone. It raises the question the Board’s educational work left the greatest 
4 of limiting the number of schools, as well as impression upon the countries which he vis- 
the question of withdrawing from papal ited of any missionary agency which came 
lands and from lands where the native Chris- under his observation. He hoped there would 
tian element may have become strong enough be no abatement of it in the future. 
to sustain the work alone. Rev. J. L. Thurs- THE RELIGIOUS CONQUEST OF ASIA 
ton, D. D., of Whitinsville, Mass., pointed out This was the subject of Dr. John Henry 
the desirability of indoctrinating — desiring Barrows’s eloquent and gracefully rhetorical 
k people “ societies of Christian Endeavor with address, which comprised the second element 
5 missionary ideas. He urged also the impor- i, Wednesday evening’s feast. Asia, said Dr. 
} tance of emphasizing the lost condition of Barrows, is the continent of diversities and 
the world. : ; a: =A divisions. It includes conservative China, 
‘7 . i At Dr. Stimson’s suggestion the participa- progressive Japan, the comatose and decadent 
3 bE si tion in the debate of others beside the — = Buddhist, and the fierce, simple and restless 
4 REV. JOHN H. BARROWS, D. D. the platform was sought, and to Dr. Storrs’s Arab. Only a common faith can bring unity 
, ee a Aes invitation three or four persons in the audi- ana order into its chaos—not Buddha, not 
i always has been a difference of opinion among ence responded promptly and briefly, two of Hinduism, not Islam. It can only be Chris- 
the friends of missions. It is the relation and them saying incidentally that they had daugh- tianity, whose teaching of divine fatherhood 
extent of educational to evangelistic and ters serving as foreign missionaries. and human brotherhood has come through 
medical work. It would not be wise, even if Another of the platform speakers on Wednes- yo... Christ. 
: there were time, to discuss this matter inthis day afternoon was Rev. H. S. Bliss of Upper Its condition is little understood. Nearly 
; report. One thing is certain, that a large Montclair, N. J.,asonof Dr. Bliss of the Syrian half of its inhabitants are prisoners for life: 
fl number of the constituency of the Board Protestant College at Beirut. His inspiriting, its great cities are unclean: the mass of its 
e : : : : ss : 5 ’ ss * 
among its liberal supporters believe that too incisive words went straight to the hearts of 
large a portion of the appropriation is given his hearersas he pleaded for a deeper consecra- 
% to the educational work. Butthisdifferenceof tion on the part of the members of the home 
opinion should not lead to a lack of confidence churches. The addresses of the missionaries 
or support. The supreme motive in all the telling of the retrenchments to which they 
3 work is the evangelization of these nations. have been subjected ought to shame us. We 
j We are agreed that the educational work isa are recreant to our obligations to them and 
means, not an end. If no other result has we have failed to avail ourselves of the open 
x been accomplished than the wonderfully hope- doors which God has granted in response to 
i ful and successful work in educating young our prayers. 
; women who have become Christian mothers MR. MOTT’S HARVESTINGS ABROAD 
, and leaders in communities where before they There was hardly a vacant seat when John 
P| were ciphers and slaves, and have given their R. Mott rose to speak on Wednesday evening, 
ae Tea Te ee achat ad as he proceeded with his clear-ut, tlling 
/ far this should be continued is a serious sadress every eye Was serene upon hie, wae 
i RES SP Oe : : at its conclusion every one felt that a rare priv- 
: paseren eetring eee changes. if the ilege had been vouchsafed in the opportunity to 
Srionds = be ag ee ‘ er attention hear one who has been so influential in devel- 
to the evangelistic and medical work, there ig °P!06 Christian life and service among stu- 
of no better ‘place to discuss the matter and Gtate ail around: Min: giebe. A -erntpate ef 
x eps Beeps Cornell in 1888, Mr. Mott has spent most of 
advise the Predential Committee than at our the subsequent years in college Y. M. C. A. 
annual meeting. work and the student volunteer movement in 
DISCUSSION OF MR. HALL’S PAPER this country. For the last three years he has 
There being apparently a general desire for been extending these two movements abroad. 
free debate on the questions raised by Mr. In their behalf he has traveled around the 
Hall’s paper, the first hour on Wednesday globe and has gained an exceptional knowl- 
: afternoon was set apart for discussion. When edge of the conditions of student life in all 
4 the time actually came, however, there was so countries. At the same time he has contrib- JOHN R. MOTT 
4 much of a pause that Rev. Mr. David, the uted a lasting impulse to better organization 


Tamil evangelist, who has been heard at 
Northfield the past summer, was introduced, 
and he filled in the time with a fervid ad- 
dress. Then Dr. Newman Smyth, in the in- 
terests of the discussion for which every one 
seemed to be longing, but which no one 
appeared to be quite ready to precipitate, 
broke the ice by expressing the conviction 
that there should be an ampler conception of 
missions, as well as ampler resources. We 
have yet to learn that American institutions 
and American Christianity cannot exist for 


and more efficient service. He has the gift of 
imparting information in graphic, condensed 
fashion, and his hearers, as they followed his 
discriminating comments, felt that they were 
gaining a bird’s-eye view of world conditions, 
the hopefulness of which was invigorating. 
Mr. Mott began by pointing out the influ- 
ence which college educated men possess. In 
this country they control fifty-eight per cent. 
of the political offices. The question there- 
fore arises, Is Christ losing his hold on the 
student classes? Reviewing the rapid growth 


population half naked; one-quarter with only 
one meal a day; with famines that sweep off 
from four to six millions of victims. Most 
Hindus are on the verge of starvation at least 
periodically. Even for their physical im- 
provement we must give them Christianity. 

India’s men of enlightenment are in a state 
of doubt and skepticism. They scarcely know 
what to believe and they go groping blindly 
backward to the Vedas and Upanishads for 
the light that only Christianity can give. 

A marked characteristic of the Hindu charac- 
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ter is its kindness. The people of India are a 
deeply grateful people. Theirs is a pathetic 
appeal. He who would lead them must ac- 
knowledge the good elements in the religion 
he comes to supplant. No bullying Christian, 
teaching the beatitudes which he. does not 
illustrate, can win them. 

It is a mistake to underrate the Hindu intel- 
lect. Here is opportunity for the finest Chris- 
tian intelligence and scholarship. He will 
meet you with the question as to the ultimate 
salvation of all souls. With the Hindu sal- 
vation is at best absorption. Put this against 
the glorious immortal hope of Christianity. 
He must be taught that Christianity does pro- 
vide for the ultimate salvation of all. 

The converts to Hinduism in our own land 
have not seen India. Compare the funda- 
mental, spiritual and ethical ideas of Chris- 
tianity and Hinduism and ask the results of 
each in civilization, in enlightenment and in 
progress. Compared with the religions of the 
non-Christian world Christianity is as noon- 
day to midnight. The notion that Asia does 
not need Christianity because of the sacred 
books of the East is born of ignorance. 

The Brahmo-somaj is not coping with the 
rising tide of Hinduism. Theistic ideas are 
not life except in Christianity. This move- 
ment is doomed. The new faith must center 
in Christ. It must not lack positive elements, 
but it must not magnify non-essentials and 
minor dogmas. It must not be the bond serv- 
ant of ecclesiasticism. It must be apostolic 
Christianity, the truth, the whole truth. and 
nothing but the truth. The noblest sight in 
the realm of nature is that of the Himalayan 
hights. The noblest sight in the spirit realm 
is that of some humble meeting house where 
are upturned, eager, grateful faces, with eyes 
which reflect the light of Bethlehem and Cal- 
vary. 

The change wrought by Christian missions 
in thought, in awakening benevolent works 
and reform movements is marvelous. Indian 
missions, despite their mistakes, are a glorious 
success. One glance at Hindu Christianity 
and your secretaries would not need to plead 
to keep out of debt. The missionaries are 
worthy not only of our confidence, but of our 
self-sacrifices. 

America does not appreciate her great part 
in the evangelization of the world. The 
great argument for Christianity is its univer- 
sality. Christianity is the world’s chief and 
only hope. All truth in other faiths is in the 
Christian gospel in purer form. But there is 
more. There is Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 
All lives of progress in the world converge in 
him. 

DR. F. E. CLARK’S ADDRESS 

Modestly disclaiming any other function 
than that of courier, Dr. Clark stated the 
impressions gained by his last journey round 
the world in such a vivid, pictorial fashion 
that the audience almost felt as if it were it- 
self circling the globe. He dwelt upon the 
joy which the missionaries have in their 
service, their fondness for their converts, 
their ability to adapt themselves to their 
fields, their ingenuity in suiting means to the 
end and evolving large results from small re- 
sources. He had discovered a great oneness 
among missionaries, whatever their denomi- 
national relations, and he was also impressed 
by the high respect in which they are held 
by the natives. He found a remarkably high 
degree of spiritual life among the mission- 
aries, there being a decided advance in this 
respect since his former visit to the same 
fields. Dr. Clark exhibited William Carey’s 
shoemaker’s hammer, which he brought back 
with him from England, and which has been 
the object of so much interest in this year’s 
Endeavor conventions. In eloquent words 
Dr. Clark emphasized the fact that the source 

of spiritual power is just as available to us 
as to the heroes of the past. 


WATCHWORDS FOR THE HOUR 


This was the title of District Secretary 
A. N. Hitchcock’s well-written, thoughtful 
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and convincing paper. It was a remarkably 
sensible plea for missions and for attention to 
the suggestion of the time, as we near the end 
of the century. The present call is for re- 
newed loyalty to Christ, for a clearer acknowl- 
edgment of our stewardship, for the grading 
up of all the elements of our church life to a 
higker missionary level, and for Pentecostal 
power. 

MARCUS WHITMAN’S SERVICES RECALLED 

The fact that in late November of this year 
the work of Whitman in saving the Pacific 
northwest to the Union is to be commem- 
orated was deemed sufficient reason for intro- 
ducing the subject to the Board, and early in 
the session a committee was appointed to for- 
mulate resolutions. These were reported 
Thurday morning, and recommended as fol- 
lows: 

1. That some recognition of the service of 
Marcus Whitman to this Board, and the coun- 
try, be made in the pulpits of the Congrega- 
tional churches of the United States, on Sun- 














MR. SAMUEL C. DARLING 
The new member of the Prudential Committee 


day, Nov. 28, that being the day previous to 
the fiftieth anniversary of his massacre. 

2. That special memorial services be held in 
Boston and Washington on Novy. 29, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the massacre. 

3. The appointment of a representative from 
this Board to bear its greetings to the Presby- 
terian friends of missions at the anticipated 
unveiling of the statue of Dr. Whitman on the 
Witherspoon Building in Philadelphia. Also 
a representative of the Board to bear similar 
greetings to the gathering to celebrate this 
anniversary at Walla Walla, Wn., on the same 
day. 

4. That a committee of six be appointed, 
with power to add to its number, to arrange 
for the memorial services in Washington and 
Boston, and that to this committee be referred 
the question of the erection of a suitable mon- 
ument to the memory of Dr. Whitman. 


George L. Weed. chairman of the commit- 
tee, in speaking to the resolutions, referred to 
many scenes and events in the life of Mareus 
Whitman of which he was an eye-witness. 
He claimed Dr. Whitman as a Congregation- 
alist. He was converted in a Congregational 
chureh, and was a member of it for nine 
years. Then, moving to a locality where there 
was no Congregational church, he joined the 
Presbyterian. His Presbyterian church in 
Oregon was so in name, but was really Con- 
gregational, and Dr. Whitman himself claimed 
to be a Congregationalist. Mr. Weed was a 
boy when Dr. Whitman started across the 
Rockies as a missionary of the Board. The 
doctor took with him a grafting from an 
apple tree which stvod in the yard of Mr. 
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Weed’s father’s house, and this he afterwards 
planted at his Oregon home. This tree was 
destroyed with the downfall of the house 
when Dr. Whitman was massacred. A sprout 
grew from it, however, snd a new tree. Mr. 
Weed concluded his remarks by presenting 
President Storrs, for the Board Museum, a 
cane from this tree. Dr. Storrs accepted it 
with a fitting response, and suggested that 
Mrs. Whitman’s name be associated with that 
of her honored husband. 


DR. HAMLIN’S SCORCHING WORDS 


In presenting the report on the Turkish 
mission, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin spoke most trench- 
antly. Referring to the sultan’s purpose to 
exterminate the Protestants and Gregorians, 
he said that while the influence of France had 
insured safety to Catholicism, the stars and 
stripes had been trampled in the dust and our 
own stalwart Government did not think it 
worth noticing. The victims have no de- 
fender. Europe and America have abandoned 
them. There is not one Cromwellian voice 
from the Christian world in their behalf. Is- 
lam is absolutely pre-eminent over the cross 
of Christ. And yet, what has Abdul Hamid 
accomplished? He has slaughtered 100,000 
victims, destroyed property, made fugitives 
and caused another 100,000 to perish from ex- 
posure and disease. But the churches were 
never so full of eager listeners and Christian 
education was never soeffective. The spiritual 
work was never so favorable. Abdul Hamid 
has set forward mission work as no other 
man could do it and the American Board has 
tried to aid him by withdrawing nearly half 
its aid. 

Dr. Hamlin’s closing words were deeply im- 
pressive: ‘*‘ May the cup of the wrath of al- 
mighty God fill and be poured out upon the 
unabashed and recreant miscreants who have 
defiled the last years of this century with their 
unholy deeds. And I pray that he who has 
said, ‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay,’ may 
strike a blow of awful, divine and righteous 
judgment on those who have betrayed Chris- 
tianity and exalted the crescent in glory over 
the cross of Christ.’’ 

Rev. H. 8S. Barnum of the Turkish mission, 
who returned in June, answered the charge 
of recklessness sometimes made against the 
missionaries in the interior in risking their 
lives by staying at their posts. At the time 
of the massacres, he said, these missionaries 
saved thousands from danger by opening their 
homes. Had it not been for their hospitality 
in Harpoot hundreds of girls would have 
been given over to a fate worse than death. 
Then, too, the relief work was largely under 
their supervision. They have helped the 
victims, and helped them to help themselves 
by giving them a new start. Mr. Barnum 
urged the danger of too much laudation 
of these workers. ‘‘ Do not,” he said, “ put 
us on a pinnacle where we cannot remain.’’ 
They are glad of support and sympathy, 
he said, but they would rather stand before 
a Turkish mob than to stand up before a 
congregation bound to lionize them. ‘‘ Don’t 
make us too much a class by ourselves. We 
are a part of the great body of men and 
women, ministers and laymen who are work- 
ing for Jesus Christ. What could we do but 
remain? If we had left we could never have 
gone back ; we should have lost all confidence. 
But as it is confidence in us is increased. And 
if destruction comes again it must be ours to 
remain to the end, speak in the dying ear of 
the last victim and give him Christian burial.” 

THE WOMAN’S MEETING 

On Thursday afternoon, following the com- 
munion service, a woman’s meeting, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Board, filled 
United Church to overflowing. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Judson Smith, presided, and Mrs. 
E. W. Blatchford offered prayer. A saluta- 
tion was received from the New England 
Branch of the Methodist W. F. M.5S., in ses- 
sion at Hartford, which was responded to 
with the last verse of Titus. Addresses were 
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made by Mrs. Harriet L. Bruce of India, Mrs. 
Isabella W. Pettee of Japan, Mrs. Mary A. 
Ament of China, Mrs. Fannie M. Newell of 
Constantinople. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The exciting element of the meetings related 
to the choice of a president. Early in the ses- 
sion it was evident that this subject was on 
the minds of the corporate members, and that 
the little groups which gathered in the hotel 
corridors and on the street corners were con- 
cerned with no other topic than this, ‘‘Who 
shall come after the king?’ The committee 
of nominations assumed at once exceptional 


importance. Associate-Justice D. J. Brewer, 
LL. D., was chairman; the other members 
were: Rey. A. J. F. Behrends, D. D., Rev. 


Michael Burnham, D. D., Prof. G. P. Fisher, 
D. D., D. Willis James, Esq., Rev. Arthur Lit- 
tle, D. D., Judge Nathaniel Shipman, Rev. J. G. 
Vose, D. D., Hon. G. H. Whitcomb. The fact 
that this committee gave no less than ten hours 
to its work proves that the task committed to 
it was no easy one. Singularly enough, its 
choice finally fell upon a man who had not 
been, before the meeting, as prominently men- 
tioned as others. During the earlier days of 
the meeting it was whispered that strong per- 
suasions were being brought to bear upon Dr. 
Storrs to induce him to hold the office another 
year in view of the apparent absence of a can- 
didate that would command unanimous sup- 
port. A chance remark, however, of Dr. Storrs 
upon the platform Thursday morning showed 
that he could not be swerved from the deter- 
mination reached some months ago. About 
midday the members of the nominating com- 
mittee, as they mingled with the rest of the 
corporate members, evinced a certain pleasure 
in their countenances which intimated that 
their onerous work was over, and by early 
afternoon almost every one knew there would 
be no division in the report of the committee 
and no contest at the polls. So it was an easy 
matter when the business meeting was held 
immediately after the communion service to 
ratify the report rendered by the committee 
through Dr. Behrends, and the ticket proposed, 
headed by Rev. C. M. Lamson, D. D., of Hart- 
ford for president and by D. Willis James of 
New York for vice-president, went through 
with a rush. The other officials were re- 
elected, the only change in the Prudential 
Committee being the substitution of Samuel 
C. Darling of Somerville, Mass., for the late 
Henry D. Hyde. Mr. Darling is a lawyer of 
high standing in Boston and is a prominent 
member of the Winter Hill Church in Somer- 
ville. 
THE WORKERS FROM THE FIELD 

The forenoon on Friday was largely given 
over to a series of brief addresses by the mis- 
sionaries, all of whom were warmly received. 
Dr. D. C. Greene of Japan, who inaugurated 
the mission there twenty-seven years ago and 
who has been there ever since, urged that the 
theological unrest in Japan is only a part of 
the great feeling of unrest which prevails 
everywhere. Doubt about Christianity in 
Japan is the same as doubt in America. Rev. 
G. D. Marsh, who returns at once, spoke of 
the work in Bulgaria. He was followed by 
Rev. J. W. Baird of Bulgaria, who has lately 
been in Turkey aiding the distressed workers 
there. He has been in Bulgaria since 1872. 
Rev. Lyman Bartlett, for thirty years con- 
nected with the Western Turkey mission, 
spoke particularly of the work for children. 
Rey. W. C. Dewey has served for twenty years 
in northern Mesopotamia. In his field ours is 
the only society at work. 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick of Spain said that 
thirty years ago it was a crime to possess a 
Bible there and spoke of the changed condition 
now. Rev. J. H. Roberts of North China, who 
is soon to return to his field, followed. Rev. 
H. M. Lawson of India described briefly the 
work in his field, then came Rev. J. S. Chandler, 
also of India, where he was born. Heand his 
wife are about to return and his daughter will 
go as a missionary in about a year. 
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THE COMMUNION SERVICE 


The place of assembly was the historic Cen- 
ter Church, around which the memory of past 
worthies still lingers. There was a large at- 
tendance. Rev. G. A. Gordon, D. D., and 
Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., conducted the 
service. The desire of so many to participate 
in the service proves how deeply the foreign 
missionary work is intrenched in the spiritual 
life of the churches. 

THE ATTACK ON THE DEBT 


That devoted layman and valuable member 
of the Prudential Committee, Charles A. Hop- 
kins, led this movement, as two years ago at 
Brooklyn he made his strong influence felt in 
the same direction, though the immediate fruit 
of his efforts then was not so great as now. 
Last week, ina few winning words, he declared 
that it would be an injustice if the new admin- 
istration was obliged to be saddled at the start 
with a debt. Dr. Behrends, Dr. Webb and 
Mr. Hall seconded his plan, and the committee 
of five lay members of the Board was at once 
appointed to circulate pledges among the cor- 
porate members just after the election of offi- 
cers. In a comparatively few minutes pledges 
amounting to over $15,000 were received. In 
the evening the attack was renewed with the 
great audience gathered to hear Dr. Storrs as 
the special object of attention. Colonel Hop- 
kins, after explaining what had been done in 
the afternoon, called on the evening audience 
to finish the work. Henry M. Moore gave one 
of his customarily ardent speeches that made 
the audience both good-natured and reasonably 
responsive, so that when the cards were passed 
pledges amounting to over $6,800 were made. 
The understanding was that these gifts should 
be in addition to the givers’ regular contribu- 
tions to the Board. Subsequent pledges have 
brought the total amount which can be cred- 
ited to the New Haven meeting up to $21,836. 
It will be seen that the debt is thus practically 
cut in two. 

NEW CORPORATE MEMBERS, 1897 
MAINE 
Rev. James G. Merrill. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE x 
Rev. George E. Hall, Dexter H. Richards, Rev. 


George E. Street. 
VERMONT 


W. J. Van Patten. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Rev. Reuen Thomas, J. G. Buttrick, Samuel C. 
Darling, Rev. Harlan P. Beach, Rev. W. V. W. 
Davis, Edward Whitin, Rev. F. B. Makepeace, 
Rey. F. S. Hatch, John C. Berry, M. D., Arthur H. 


Wellman. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Herbert J. Wells, Rev. Alexander MeGregor. 
CONNECTICUT 
Rev. Newman Smyth, Prof. Arthur Gillette, Rev. 
James W. Bixler, Rev. Albert F. Pierce, Frank E. 
Ferris, Henry D. Smith. 
NEW YORK 
Rev. Robert J. Kent, Albro J. Newton, Rev. Wil- 
lard B. Thorp, Rev. William H. Pound, W. H. 
Nichols, Charles B. Pierce. 
NEW JERSEY 
Rey. Howard S. Bliss. 
OHIO 
Rey. Charles 8. Mills, Lucius F. Mellen. 
IOWA 
Rev. Frank N. White, Rev. E. M. Vittum, E. 8S. 


Miller. 
MINNESOTA 


Prof. Arthur H. Pearson. 
CALIFORNIA 
Rev. George C. Adams 
WASHINGTON 
Pres. Thomas McClelland. 
IDAHO 
Rey. Augustus G. Upton. 
THE FAREWELL 


Then came the beginning of the end. Re- 
tiring Vice-President E. W. Blatchford spoke 
feelingly of his delightful associations of 
fourteen years with the missionaries, the 
secretaries, with Dr. Storrs and with his 
successor, Mr. James. Following him Vice- 
President D. Willis James spoke in high 
terms of Dr. Storrs and made an earnest plea 
for support and sympathy for his successor, 
Dr. Lamson. A resolution of thanks to the 
hosts of the occasion was then adopted as 
read by Rev. A. W. Hazen. 
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The address of farewell was by the chair- 
man of the general committee, Dr. W. L. 
Phillips. He compared the New Haven of 
twenty-five years ago with that of today. 
Then there was a population of 52,000; today 
it is 110,000. Then there were ten Congrega- 
tional churches; now there are 17. The uni- 
versity has grown from 904 to 2,600 students, 
and its faculty list from 74 to 238. The in- 
come of the Board has inereased from $445,000 
to $643,000, and of the 555 missionaries in serv- 
ice all but 107 have been appointed since the 
last meeting of the Board in the city. This 
has been a memorable meeting, said the 
speaker. Here our great leader has laid down 
his trust. New Haven and Connecticut pledge 
their unreserved loyalty to him whom you 
have called to be his successor. 

Dr. Lamson’s reply was brief and modest. 
He spoke concerning the pleasant arrange- 
ments for the comfort of the guests while in 
the city, and then urged advance in the great 
work we have in charge. If we put forth in 
action, said he, something comes back to us 
in character ; if we go forth in duty, something 
comes back to us of power. 

The closing prayer was by Dr. Webb, the 
closing hymn was “Blest be the tie that 
binds,’’ and with the benediction by President 
Lamson the eighty-eighth annual meeting 
was adjourned, to meet at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., the second Tuesday in October, 1898. 

WHO THE NEW OFFICERS ARE > 

Dr. Lamson comes of excellent New England 
stock, being born at North Hadley, Mass., May 
16, 1843. He prepared at Williston Seminary, 
Easthampton, for Amherst College, graduating 
there in the class of 1864. He taught Latin for 
two years at Amherst, and gained there from 
President Seelye his groundwork in theology, 
and then went abroad for study at Halle Uni- 
versity. In 1869 his pastoral work began at 
Brockton, Mass., where he had charge of the 
Porter Church for two years. He then went to 
the Salem Street Church in Worcester, Mass., 
and the fourteen years of his leadership there 
constituted one of the most prosperous periods 
in its history. In 1885 he accepted a call to the 
North Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., and after 
eight years’ service there sueceeded Dr. 
George Leon Walker as pastor of the Center 
Church in Hartford. Dr. Lamson has been a 
trustee of Amherst College for many years, 
and is at present on the executive committee 
of the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety. He has always established himself 
strongly in the affections of his parishioners 
and taken warm interest in the public affairs 
of towns and cities in which he has labored. 

Mr. D. Willis James was born in Liverpool 
and came to this country in 1849. His parents 
were Americans of high social standing, his 
mother being the eldest daughter of Anson G. 
Phelps of New York. His first years in this 
country brought him under the influence of 
Dr. Storrs, whose church he attended in 
Brooklyn when the young divine was begin- 
ning his eventful career. In 1854 circum- 
stances led Mr. James to connect himself 
with the Madison Square Presbyterian Church 
in New York city, and here his interests have 
remained through the successive pastorates of 
Dr. William Adams, Dr. Tucker and Dr. 
Parkhurst. He is an office bearer in that 
church and a warm personal friend of Dr. 
Parkhurst. He is a member of the well- 
known firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co., and it 
was his uncle, the first William E. Dodge, 
who served so long and acceptably as vice- 
president of the Board. Mr. James has al- 
ways been deeply interested in religious and 
educational movements and has rendered val- 
uable aid at amherst, Hampton Institute and 
many other schools and colleges. His enthu- 
siasm for foreign missionary work dates from 
the time when, as a lad of eight years, he was 
taken to a missionary breakfast in Liverpool, 
given in honor of Robert Moffat and John 
Williams, the heroes of Eromanga. He dis- 
tinctly recalls the impression which those 
missionary heroes made upon his boyish mind. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 25, 
10 A. M. Speaker, Rabbi E. Blawstein, Providence, 
professor of Semitic languages in Brown University. 
Topic, The Tendencies of Modern Judaism. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEBRTING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in oe 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. 

MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, poe 26, 


9.30 A, M. 
WOBURN CONFERENCE, Stoneham, Oct. 26. 
WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Union Church, 

Oct. 26. 

WORCESTER SoutTH CONFERENCE, Saundersville, 


Oct. 27. 

THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
will hold its eighteenth annual meeting at Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, on Wednesday, Oct. 27, at 10.30 A. M. 
and at 2 P.M. jos the speakers will be Miss Frances 
J. Dyer, Miss Virginia Dox, Miss D. E. a Mrs. 
Charlotte E. L. Slocum and Mrs. C. L. Goodell. A full 
attendance is desired. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MIssions.—The thirtieth an- 
nual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be 
held in the Second Congregational Church, New Lon- 
don, Ct., Nov. 3and 4. Arrangements ae been made 
with various railroads granting a rate of a fare and a 
third to those attending the meeting, upon the certifi- 
cate plan. The purchaser of a ticket must pay full fare 
to New London, and at the time and place of purchase 
must secure a certificate that this has been done. Re- 
ports of the various departments will be given by the 
different secretaries, and there do ar | papers by Mrs. 
Merrill E. Gates and Miss Emil man, also ad- 
dresses by Rey. C. H. Daniels, D. eae many mission- 
aries, including Miss Wheeler, Miss Fraser, Miss Hunt- 
ington, Mrs. Newell and Mrs. George P. koapp from 
Turkey; Mrs. Gulick from Spain; Mrs. Porter from 
Austria; Miss Stone and Miss Kara-Ivanova from Bul- 
varia; Mrs. Bruce and Miss Nugent from India; Miss 
Sforrilt from China; Mrs. Pettee from Japan; and Mrs. 
Dube from Africa. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


ee or ar should be sent in at once. 
Alabar Mar Wednesday, Nov. 10. 
Comment ut Conf. Bridge port, Tuesday, } ‘ov. 18. 
Washington, alla, Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by aay byrne eta | HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 

Secretary ; Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Cones House. Office hours,9 to 5. An- 
nual membershi »f; .00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solici Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS , Conarogat — House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 

iggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swe 
Publishing and Purehesing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
egational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and oepeetoss, at the South and in the West 
— the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
grega ional House; 7 ee office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, ¥:M.C Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the shave offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATION AL CHURCH BUILDING socpry 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. 

D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George . Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West vgn gS —Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry ht home missionary 
free Chit twenty peatoanie in tne yest and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 

lkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
bedees 151 Washington aerest, nr lil. Address, 
10 Congregational House, B 


Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL 7 p= SociETY.— 
Contributions used only for mission: work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretar: ry 3 . A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field retary ; Charles F. yman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF SETELOTRRIAL & AID 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. ‘Applications should be tL, to Rev. E. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National p onreramnd mee ee me each church one splen- 
did offering for invested fund. It also in- 
vites enesous mite dual j witts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of N ational ouncil, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1 pag 62. Secre ev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hartford, C 

rm of a t: equeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National ‘Council of the Songregetionsl Churches of the 
United States” (a bod Gi corporate chartered under the 
ae of the State = — Chere insert the 


as provides in the Sake of the National Council o 
the Pongrogette onal Churches of mg! = States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CORCREB ATION AK BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit een in Massachusetts and in other States. 
B Rn, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


coi incl SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Oven day and evening Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily go gen | 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3P.M. Sunday servi be ee usual hours. Meetings every 
evening a es Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. society and sepsis to all 
Conpnibamunest et urches for support. Se donations 
of money to B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, ae House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc. to Capt. 8. 8. ony pac oe 
287 Hanover Street. ‘Bequests : should read: Tgiv veand 
be — to the Bost on Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 

of a) bes Sy Rev to the charitable uses and 7 Oses 
of said soc Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. resi- 
dent; Gourd: Gould, Treasurer. 


Sy 
“4 





PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

An occasional suggestion comes to hand re- 
garding the adaptation of Congregationalism 
to extraordinary conditions. This week with 
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an Iowa note comes the thought that the prin- 
ciples of the denomination flourish more per- 
manently among the Welsh when introduced 
and maintained in company with the English 
language. As soon as it is evident—and it 
seems to be now—that our Welsh churches 
are more likely to lose their identity when 
otherwise maintained, urgent efforts should 
be made to regard the permanent rather than 
the temporary interests. 

Such a day of multiple anniversaries as was 
specially recognized by the friends of a min- 
ister in New York State is a rare oceurrence. 
Had the event been more widely known be- 
forehand, the expressions of attachment and 
love would doubtless have been even larger. 

At this time, when so much attention is cen- 
tered on the finances of our missionary socie- 
ties, such an indication of interest as a church 
near Boston has taken might well be dupli- 
cated, at least in some measure, by sister 
churches. 

A pastor who, like one in Eastern Massachu- 
setts last week, makes it his business to inter- 
est his church in our missionary societies, will 
usually succeed if he adopts such a practical 
method. 

Congregationalists in the far Northwest of 
our land are already looking forward with 
pleasure to a great denominational event to 
take place among them next year. 

A church in the Granite State, having drawn 
upon so large a territory for the foundation 
stones of its new house of worship, is building 
on broad lines for a broad faith. 

There may be a suggestion from New Hamp- 
shire for securing a larger number of inter- 
ested S. S. teachers. 

Some specially good features marked the 
Maine S. S. convention. 

The Detroit pastors have a pleasant way 
of getting together. 


FOUNDATION STONES OF THE PHILLIPS 
CHURCH, EXETER 

In these days, when liberal education seems 
to many to be shaking off the restraints of the 
church, it is refreshing to witness such a unique 
and impressive ceremony as that which took 
place at Exeter, N. H., on the 13th, at the lay- 
ing of the foundation stones in the edifice of 
the new Phillips Church. The church has 
taken the name of John Phillips, one of its 
founders and for forty years one of its officers. 
It was to recognize their obligation to this 
noble Christian man that eleven institutions 
of learning presented foundation stones, to be 
laid by their representatives. Seldom in Octo- 
ber does one have such a perfect day for out- 
of-door exercises. The people joined heartily 
in the hymn: 

Today, beneath benignant skies, 

’*Mid scenes thy favor beautifies, 

Our hopes and prayers to thee we raise, 
And found a temple to thy praise. 

The mother church, from which this one 
separated in 1743, was represented by the pas- 
tor, Rev. W. L. Anderson, in the reading and 
prayer. The corner stone box was placed by 
the venerable Mr. Alfred Conner, who remem- 
bers the first meeting house built in 1744 and 
whose father built the second house on the 
land given by Phillips Academy. 

The pastor, Rev. G. E. Street, in laying the 
parish corner stone, called attention to the fact 
that the stones used for the new foundation 
had for more than seventy years supported 
the old meeting house. Thus we have a type 
of the unchanging spiritual foundation. Prof. 
B. L. Cilley, who, as chairman of the building 
committee, presided, gave in outline the inter- 
esting history of the church and parish. They 
owed their origin to the Great Awakening 
under Edwards and Whitefield. 

President Tucker gave the address of the 
day and laid the Dartmouth stone. He spoke 
of the peculiar friendship between John Phill- 
ips and Eleazer Wheelock, the founder of 
Dartmouth, and of the debt of gratitude which 
that college owed to John Phillips for his lib- 
erality and wisdom. He also §spoke of the 
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division of the church at the time of White- 
field as illustrating the principle that progress 
often calls for division in order that a new 
idea may be firmly grasped. Division, with 
all its hardships, if it means advance, is better 
than uniformity and merely marking time. 

Prof. G. L. Kittredge and Dr. E. E. Hale 
were the duly accredited representatives of 
the corporation of Harvard University to lay 
its stone. Both spoke of the many ties which 
bound them to the academy and to this church. 
Rev. G. E. Street, appointed by President 
Dwight to lay the Yale stone, spoke of the 
fact that religion and education are, in the 
end, mutually dependent. Prof. C. T. Brack- 
ett of Princeton laid his college stone, recog: 
nizing what John Phillips had done for Nas- 
sau Hall in the years of its greatest need. 
Rev. Edward Green, pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Exeter, laid a stone for Brown, 
gracefully alluding to the fact that he, a Uni- 
tarian minister, had been appointed by a Bap- 
tist college to lay a stone in a Congregational 
church. 

The Williams stone was laid by Mr. G. B. 
Rogers of the academy faculty and the Am- 
herst stone by Prin. G. N. Cross of Robinson 
Seminary. Dr. George Lewis of South Ber- 
wick, Me., represented Bowdoin. Andover, 
through its principal, Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, 
claimed a large interest in John Phillips on 
behalf of his school and of his town, where 
he was born and spent many years of his life. 
It was an affecting sight to see the principals 
of the two Phillips schools grasp hands over 
Andover’s stone. 

The Lawrenceville stone was given by the 
class of 1896 and was laid by Rev. A. P. 
Bourne, the assistant pastor of the church. 
Phillips Exeter came last. Its stone was laid 
by Trustee William P. Chadwick. He closed 
his remarks with the sentence quoted from 
John Phillips’s constitution, ‘‘Goodness with- 
out knowledge is weak, but knowledge with- 
out goodness is dangerous.’’ 

Among the words of greeting were those from 
the Phillips Church of Watertown, named for 
the founder of the family in this country, to 
the Phillips Church in Exeter. The service 
closed with the Doxology and benediction by 
the venerable Jacob Chapman. A. P. B. 


THE NORFOLK DOWNS CHURCH 

The prospect of a new addition to the Con- 
gregational sisterhood of churches in Greater 
Boston was enlarged upon somewhat in our 
issue of Aug. 19. The development of this 
promising enterprise at Norfolk Downs, 
Quincy, Mass., has gone steadily forward 
since then, and now the new church, which 
was organized July 27, has been gathered into 
the fold. Its date of recognition, Oct. 5, as 
the Park and Downs Union Congregational 
Church, was also the date of the ordination of 
its pastor, Rev. Fred T. Knight. 

The council which accomplished these offi- 
cial acts of fellowship toward church and 
pastor was a representative body and included 
many neighboring pastors, among them Rev. 
Drs. Little, Plumb, Allbright, Bolster and 
Rev. Messrs. Tobey, Coit, Mendell, Dinsmore 
and Campbell. The candidate passed an en- 
tirely satisfactory examination, and thereafter 
the evening exercises were conducted, Rev. 
Arthur Little, D.D., giving the address of 
recognition and reception of the church, and 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, D. D., of Hartford Sem- 
inary preaching the ordination sermon. 

Mr. Knight, after graduating from the Bos- 
ton schools, finished the regular course at 
Harvard College and the law school, graduat- 
ing from the latter in 1884. He then practiced 
law in Boston four years, during which period 
he was drawn into Christian Endeavor work, 
and in 1890 was the president of the Boston 
local C. E. Union. Then he determined to 
enter the Christian ministry, and after study- 
ing at Hartford Seminary graduated in 1895. 

At the first service of the church after the 
public exercises of recognition three new 
families have become interested in the work 
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and the Sunday congregations have increased 
in numbers by nearly a score. The members 
of the Wollaston church have been specially 
helpful in encouraging the development of 
this new field. 


ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS IN BRISTOL, CT. 

The 150th anniversary of the organization of the 
chureh at Bristol was celebrated with appropriate 
exercises Oct. 13. Rev. T. M. Miles, the pastor, 
spoke a cordial welcome, and extended greeting 
to the mother church of Farmington, a response to 
which was made by its pastor, Rev. G. L. Clarke. 
Rev. E. E. Lewis spoke for the old-time members 
and Rey. J. 8. Lyon for the sister churches at Bris- 
tol. The sermon was by Rev. Dr. J. W. Cooper of 
New Britain. A bountiful collation followed the 
communion service, which was presided over by 
the pastor, assisted by Rev. Messrs. Asher Ander- 
son and A. T. Perry. The features of the afternoon 
session were the historical address by Judge Epaph- 
roditus Peck and the many interesting reminiscent 
addresses that followed, among those speaking 
being United States Senator Joseph Hawley, a na- 
tive of Bristol, Rev. W. W. Belden of White Plains, 
N. Y., a former pastor, Prof. Tracy Peck of Yale, 
Rey. Asher Anderson of Meriden, Hon. C. E. 
Mitchell, Rev. Dr. C. H. Buck, Rev. J. W. Backus 
and Dr. Griggs. The evening service was partic- 
ularly entertaining and instructive. Prof. J. C. 
Griggs, of the Metropolitan Conservatory and a 
grandson of Dr. Griggs, was the speaker, taking 
Church Music of the Past Two Centuries as his 
theme, illustrating the development of the modern 
hymn by frequent selections by a chorus choir. 
Although the weather was unpromising, the cele- 
bration as a whole was successful and the exercises 
of a high order of merit. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Hartford 

Professor Hilprecht, who was announced to give 
the Carew lectures this year, has asked that his 
course be postponed a year. It is probable that 
prominent men will be asked to give individual 
lectures in place of the Carew lectures.——Mr. 
Blackmer, a member of the Junior Class, has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of the Park Church 
Sunday school in this city. Almost the entire 
seminary attended the meetings of the American 
Board at New Haven.—tThe seminary was glad to 
entertain five Andover theologues last week on 
their way to New Haven.——The Debating Club, or- 
ganized last spring in the Junior Class, held a meet- 
ing Monday evening of last week, and steps were 
taken toward making the club a seminary organiza- 
tion.——The Seniors are having Professor Merriam 
in homiletics and Professor Walker in church his- 
tory. The Middlers are studying the synoptic 
problem under Professor Jacobus and homiletics 
under Professor Merriam. 





CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

ME.—Cumberland North Conference held its 
semi-annual meeting at Gray, Oct. 12,13. Sermons 
were preached by Rev. Messrs. G. M. Howe and 
Frederick Newport. The general topic was The 
Kingdom, with the sub-topics: Its Literature, Doc- 
trines, Personnel, Extension, Worship, Life. A 
paper was read on The Place of the Bible in Edu- 
ation. The woman’s missionary meeting was oc- 
cupied by an address on the A. M. A. work from 
Mrs. I. V. Woodbury. 

Pa.—The Wyoming Association met with Bethel 
Church, Nanticoke, Oct. 5, 6. The topics were: 
Relics of Superstition among Christians, Righteous- 
ness in Politics, Sparks from My Study Fire, and 
Our Social Perils and the Way Out. Rev. J. J. K. 
Fletcher preached the sermon on The International 
Christ. The wife of ex-Attorney:General Palmer of 
this State addressed the association on Holding the 
Young. There was a strong delegation and good 
attendance. 

Inp.—Kokomo Association held its annual meet- 
ing, Oct. 5, 6, in Amboy, with a good attendance and 
marked spiritual interest. The extra-cent-a-day 
plan for missions was recommended. Rev. J. C. 
Smith preached the sermon. Topics were: The 
Undeveloped Powers of the Church, An Exegesis of 
the Lord’s Prayer, The Pilgrim Fathers, Loyalty to 
the Work of Home Missions. 

Micu.—Grand Rapids Association met with Sec- 
ond Church, Grand Rapids. The subjects were: 
Intellectual Problems of the Ministry, Practical 
Problems and Spiritual Problems. Home missions 
were set forth, and the women had an interesting 
hour. Y. P. S.C. E. methods were discussed. The 
new church at Alpine Center was received to mem- 
bership. 
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The Saginaw Association met in West Branch, Oct. 
13, 14. The Baptism of the Holy Spirit, Forward 
Movements in Church Work, Infant Baptism, Church 
Building and Christian Education were among the 
topics discussed. 

Mo.—The St. Louis Association met at De Soto, a 
town 40 miles south of St. Louis. The topics, sub- 
heads of which were discussed by a number of 
speakers, were: The Usefulness of the Local 
Churches, The Churches in Their Associated Capac- 
ity, and The General Work. Under the last head 
the missionary work of the denomination was dis- 
eussed. Rey. D. M. Fisk delivered a forceful ser- 
mon upon The Church the Body of Christ. 

8. D.—The seventeenth annual meeting of Yank- 
ton Association was held in Hudson, Oct. 5,6. Fifty 
pastors and delegates were present and the church 
entertained royally. The sermon was by Rev. G. E. 
Paddock from the theme, The Obverse and Reverse 
Side of Christianity. Among the topics were: The 
Growth Idea, Progress and Conservatism, The Pas- 
tor and the Choir, The Masculine Element in Church 
Work, Liberty, and Yankton College. The Sunday 
school hour was helpful. Reports from woman’s 
societies and from churches showed some progress. 


CLUBS 

MAss.—The Worcester Club held its meeting, 
Oct. 11, with an attendance of 300. The address 
was by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer on The Higher 
Education of Women—its effect upon the physical, 
intellectual and religious life of the people. 

The Cambridge Club at its meeting last week con- 
sidered The Social Life of the Church. The speak- 
ers were: Rev. Messrs. Thomas Sims, D. D., of Mel- 
rose, George Bird of Chicago, C. L. Devens of Olym- 
pia, Wn., and F. E. Ramsdell. 

Cr.—The Connecticut Club held its first meet- 
ing of the season in Hartford. The address was by 
Rey. Dr. Paul Van Dyke of Northampton, Mass., on 
The Man Christ or the Modern Approach to Christ. 
Remarks were made by Judge Dwight Loomis and 
Colonel Charles Jewell, after which dinner was 
served. A large number of names for membership 
were proposed to be voted upon at the next meeting. 

D. C.—The Washington Club met with the First 
Church, Oct. 18. The subject was Congregational- 
ism, which was discussed under the sub-topics: 
Review of Dr. Dunning’s Congregationalists in 
America, by Rev. 8S. M. Newman, D. D.; Why I 
Am a Congregationalist, by Rev. Messrs. M. R. 
Fishburn, H. W. Ballantine, D. D., Judge Justtrce 
Brewer and Prof. C. K. Wead; The Future of Con- 
gregationalism in America, by Pres. J. E. Rankin, 
D. D. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 570.) 
Central. Last Suaday morning the pastor, Dr, 
E. L. Clark, exchangéd pulpits with Dr. E. E. Hale 
of the South Congrégational (Unitarian) Church. 


Massachusetts 

CHELSEA.—Central. The midweek meeting of 
last week coming just after the annual meeting of 
the American Board, the pastor, Rev. C. E. Jeffer- 
son, had distributed among the attendants at a 
meeting two weeks earlier about 50 questions re- 
garding the American Board to be answered at this 
later meeting. An unusual interest was thus aroused 
in the Board and much instructive information was 
impressed on the attendants at last week’s meet- 
ing. It is reported that hardly one of those who 
had questions failed to come with the correct an- 
swer.—-First. Last Sunday the evening service 
was devoted to the subject Christian Patriotism. 
The Sunday school was largely represented, the 
children carrying flags and banners. The pulpit 
and platform were also decorated with “ old glory.” 
The pastor, Dr. R. C. Houghton, gave a stirring 
discourse, drawing lessons from the centennial an- 
niversary of Old Ironsides. The large congrega- 
tion received added enthusiasm from special patri- 
otic music ani fine congregational singing. A week 
ago the Knights of Malta, in uniform, and their fam- 
ilies worshiped with the church at an afternoon 
meeting, more than 700 persons being present. Al- 
together the fall services, including the midweek 
meeting, have been well attended, with more than 
usual interest. 

MALDEN.—Linden. Last week Sunday the new 
addition to the edifice was dedicated, and the neigh- 
borhood was gladdened by the ringing of the new 
church bell which has just been hung. The pastor, 
Rey. J. C. Williams, preached in the morning, and 
Rey. A. E. Winship in the afternoon. A harvest 
concert occupied the evening. In two services 
over $350 were raised to meet expenses, and 
the Sunday school collected about $20 for 8S. 8. 
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work. Two classes in the school—one of young 
men, the other of young women—have presented 
the church with new collection plates. 

NEWTON.—Eliot pledged $1,000 at New Haven 
for the debt of the American Board, and on last 
Sunday not only redeemed its pledge, but added 
$800, making a total contribution to the Board from 
this church during the past two months of nearly 
$3,000. Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D., is pastor. 

AUBURNDALE took up its annual collection for 
the American Board last Sunday, increasing the 
usual amount of its yearly gift for this purpose by 
20 per cent. 

HAVERHILL.— Union. Rev. George Benedict has 
closed his pastorate here to begin in North Abing- 
ton. During his five years in Haverhill the mem- 
bership has increased largely, being now about 100, 
and the debt has been reduced nearly one-half. He 
has given some attention to developing a new sys- 
tem of stenography for several years past, and will 
now carry on the work every morning in Boston. 

LOWELL.—Kirk Street. Rev. W. A. Bartlett has 
received the formal thanks of organizations and the 
hearty approbation of citizens for an outspoken 
sermon on The Betrayers of the City, in which he 
called public attention to an outing of some of the 
city authorities at which scandalous excesses were 
permitted. His strong words have aroused a public 
sentiment which it is hoped will bear good fruit in 
the next city election. The sermon has been pub- 
lished for wider distribution. 

WorcESTER.—Rey. W. J. Batt, chaplain of the 
reformatory at Concord, addressed the Congrega- 
tional ministers at their last meeting on the sub- 
ject: Reformatories, Do They Reform? It was a 
bright, ringing address, full of interest and informa- 
tion. His chief emphasis was upon the personnel of 
the officers in charge; if they were men of high reli- 
gious character prisoners under them would recog- 
nize it and be led to a better life.——Piedmont has 
been hearing Professor Harris of Andover the last 
two Sundays. 

Maine 


PORTLAND.—Enjoyable receptions have just been 
tendered Rev. D. M. Pratt, the retiring pastor of 
Williston Church, and Rev. Robert Lawton and his 
bride at the North Chureh, South Portland. Many 
gifts were presented the latter in honor of the re- 
cent happy event. The reception to Rev. and Mrs. 
Pratt was a public affair at the church, in observ- 
ance of their 15th marriage anniversary. The 
elaborate floral decorations and music made the 
occasion festal. The young ladies served refresh- 
ments. The Congregational ministers brought greet- 
ings from the other churches of the city. Through 
the graceful words of Dr. J. L. Jenkins they pre- 
sented the pastor with a complete set of Lowell’s 
works—11 volumes. The choir gave him and his 
wife a silver salver beautifully engraved with their 
names and the name of the church. A purse of 
$360 expressed the affection of the people, $50 
of this being the gift of the ladies to the pastor’s 
wife. 

BANGOR.—The State S. S. convention was held in 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, with large attendance and an in- 
teresting program. The delegates from various de- 
nominations gathered and heard addresses on: How 
Shall We Teach, Train and Punish the Child, by 
G. H. Archibald; Bible Study, by Rev. G. D. Lind- 
sey; Our Home Department, by Rev. O. W. Fol- 
som. Reports of State work gave encouragement, 
and Mr. N. S. Greet’s blackboard talks were a 
feature. Primary and kindergarten methods were 
specially enforced. A normal class graduated, a 
primary union annual meeting was held, and the 
debt of the association was liquidated. 

HALLOWELL.—A large and influential council 
met, Oct. 7, and advised the dissolution of pastoral 
relations between the church and Rev. Edward 
Chase. This matter has attracted unusual atten- 
tion, as it involved relations between the church 
and parish, and a council had-previously met and 
adjourned, recommending a large and representa- 
tive council to consider the questions involved. En- 
tire confidence and high appreciation were extended 
the retiring pastor, whose efforts in behalf of educa- 
tion, as well as pastoral labors, have been untiring 
and able. 

OxForpD.—Rev. 8. A. Apraham, who a year ago 
gave up his parish at Green’s Landing to lecture on 
the cause of Armenians, has postponed lecturing 
and accepted a call to this place. 


New Hampshire 


NasHvua.—Pilgrim. The resignation of the pas- 
tor, Rev. R. A. Beard, in order to accept a call to 
Prospect Street Church, Cambridgeport, was read 
Oct. 10 and received by the people with great re- 
gret. Dr. Beard’s services, not in the church only 
but in the higher interests of the city, have been 
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valuable and constant, and have been greatly ap- 
preciated. . 

NORTH BARNSTEAD, which was organized in 
1896 by the late Rev. J. C. Emerson, held memorial 
services in his honor on a recent Sunday, the pas- 
tor, Rev. B. A. Lucas, preaching an appropriate 
sermon and a layman following with fitting remarks. 

The State W. C. T. U. held its annual convention 
at Littleton, Oct. 6, 7, with large attendance. Good 
work had been done through the year. The untir- 
ing efforts have had an influence throughout the 
State. An excellent paper was read on The Need 
of Seientific Instruction in Our Schools. 

Vermont 

BARRE, EAST.—The chapel of the new house of 
worship has been completed, and services of dedi- 
cation were held the evening of Oct. 13. Addresses 
were made by Rev. 8. N. Jackson of Barre, whose 
chureh had aided by gifts of money and furnishings, 
and by the pastors of the Methodist and Baptist 
churches of Barre. The prayer of dedication was 
offered by Rev. C. H. Merrill, and Rev. A. A. 
Smith, under whose pastorate the work has been 
brought to completion, made a financial statement. 
The whole building is 40 by 60 feet and the exte- 
rior is finished, The chapel opens out of the audi- 
ence-room, which is 35 by 40 feet. The latter is 
unfinished. This is the only church in a rapidly 
growing village. 

Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE.—Pilgrim. Last Friday occurred 
the funeral services of Rev. Thomas Laurie, D. D., 
pastor emeritus. Rev. J. M. Dickson, D. D., a 
former pastor, officiated at a simple service at the 
late home of the deceased. Then about noon the 
body lay in state at the meeting house, the officers 
of the church acting as a guard of honor. The pub- 
lie funeral services were held at 1 Pp. M. The ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. A. C. Thompson of Bos- 
ton, for 55 years the friend of Dr. Laurie. Dr. J. G. 
Vose of Providence offered the prayer. Just before 
sunset of the mild October day the casket was 
placed in the Swan Point Cemetery.—Central. 
Efforts are being made to organize a home depart- 
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both Congregational, were held here Sept. 27-30. 
The churches comprising these organizations have 
a membership of 5,000. 


DANIELSON.—A reception has just been given at 
the parsonage to Dr. Mary Ayer, who leaves this 
month as a medical missionary to China. A large 
number assembled to wish Miss Ayer Godspeed in 
her work.—Rey. Joseph Danielson is in a private 
sanitarium at Stamford undergoing treatment for 
nervous troubles, much to the sorrow of his friends, 
who wish him a speedy return of health. 


Stony CREEK.—The Ladies’ Aid Society has paid 
the debt on the parsonage in full, over a year before 
it isdue. The year’s work is encouraging and the 
pastor has been engaged for another year. The 
Sunday school has now reached an average attend- 
ance of 100 out of a total membership of 160, which 
is greatly scattered over a considerable territory. 

HARTFORD.—First. 
tor emeritus, is once more back in this city, being 
removed from Brattleboro, Vt., week before last. 
—- Fourth. About $200 were cleared from the 
birthday party. Glenwood. Work on the new 
building is progressing rapidly, and it is hoped to 
have it ready for occupancy by the first of the year. 

PLANTSVILLE has now an equipment in the 
church to aid Rev. F. T. Rouse in his stereopticon 








ment for Bible study, in connection with beginning , 


the Bible Union Lesson Course of the Life of Christ 
by the Sunday school. Part of each midweek serv- 
ice will be devoted to the consideration of the 
lesson theme. 

Connecticut 

NORFOLK.—Kev. W. F. Stearns, the newly in- 
stalled pastor, is a native of Boston and a graduate 
of Amherst College and of Hartford Seminary. 
After completing his theological course he married, 
and with Mrs. Stearns spent two years in Europe. 
Upon his return he was settled at Hartford, Vt., and 
later in Marlboro, Mass. At the latter place his 
health gave out and he again went abroad for a 
year, and now, with restored health, commences his 
work in this place with every prospect of a useful, 
happy pastorate. 

NEW HAVEN.—Ferry Street. Active steps are 
being taken to restore harmony, It is reported that 
Rev. William Dixon, the recent pastor, has placed 
an attachment of $2,000 on the property in a suit 
which he brings to recover $900 back salary which 
he claims is due him.——The annual meetings of the 
Swedish Mission Union and the Swedish Conference, 
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Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

Iv PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
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CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
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RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscrihér’s address, as 
printed pee the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost | 


universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
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sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 111% inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 
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W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
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Composition by Thomas Todd 








entertainments this winter. The appliance con- 
sists of an are light with the necessary mounting. 
It was used for the first time last Sunday evening. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

BINGHAMTON.—The 50th anniversary of the 
wedded life of Dr. and Mrs. Edward Taylor was 
celebrated Oct. 6, the date of the anniversary of Dr. 
Taylor’s birthday, of the entrance into the ministry, 
also his entrance upon his first pastorate, and years 
afterward he married his only son on this date, and 
five years later christened his only grandchild. All 
the clergymen of the city were present and a host 
of friends, in all numbering over 600. The many 





Continued on page 589. 
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PoND’s EXTRACT cures pain and suffering. Be 
ware of spurious and dangerous imitations. 





THE mission of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is to cure 
disease, and thousands of testimonials prove it 
fulfills its mission well. 


A Tired Mother 


Was Too Weak to Do Her Housework, 
but Now She is Well and Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla Keeps the Whole Fam- 
ily Healthy. 

‘*My mother was always tired and was so 
weak she could not do any housework. She 
took many different medicines but nothing 
would help her. One day we saw an adver- 
tisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and she de- 
termined to try it. After taking two bottles 
she was able to do her work. Since then we 
have Hood’s Sarsaparilla on hand and it keeps 
us healthy.”” Miss LILLige NELSON, 183 Jubi- 
lee Street, New Britain, Ct. 

“My boy lost flesh and his health was very 
poor. We began giving him Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. . In a week he-was improving and it was 
not long before he was entirely well. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has kept him well ever since.” 
Mrs. C. H. Mose ey, 1498S. Elm Street, Water- 
bury, Ct. Get Hood’s, because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills sary x, iis,cosp ake 




















Subscribers’ Wants 





Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 





Absolutely Pure 


| ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Mother’s Assistant. A woman, having had ex- 
perience, would like a position as a mother’s assistant 
or as housekeeper in a Christian family. Can furnish 
good references. Address E. H. B., Congregationalist 
office, Boston, Mass. 


A kindergartner wishes a position as teacher in 
some private family at their home or in some winter 
resort, or as assistantinaschool. Best references given. 
Address Box 246, New Bedford, Mass. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading ai ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No, 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missi les; pr tes temperance 
homes and | houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
— the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Fri and 

ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 











CARVED DESK. 


We are having a lively demand for Library 
Tables this year, and for a good mouth-filling 
design we have planned this pattern. 
among ordinary tables it shines like a good deed 
in a naughty world. 

Half a column might easily be given to a 
mere description of its carving. 
four sides are specimens of the handicraftsman’s 
ability with his chisel. The drawer pulls are sea 


Grouped 


The entire 


shells, while the handle of the center drawer is a Satyr’s head in full relief with the 
key in hisopen mouth. The legs are lions’ heads with scrolls and full formed claw feet. 
The desk is double, and may be operated from either side. There are drawers on 


| both sides. The shelf below is very spacious and may be used for books or papers. 


The center arch admits of the drawing-in of the chair with great comfort. 
We give it the price of an ordinary table desk in other stores. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


The general trade situation continues to 
show satisfactory gains, considering the sea- 
son of the year and the yellow fever scare in 
the South. However, as regards the latter, it 
can now be only a matter of days when “ Jack 
Frost’ will deal the ‘‘ Yellow Jack ”’ a knock- 
out blow. With the lifting of the quarantine 
at Southern points, a rush of merchandise is 
expected there which will mean considerable 
additional orders for northern and eastern 
manufacturers. A Lynn shoe manufacturer 


stated the other day that since the quarantine 


had been established in Texas a good many 
orders had been canceled for shoes which 
were to be shipped to that State. 

The iron and steel industry is busy and mills 
and furnaces have enough orders to keep them 
going for some time ahead. Prices on steel 
products also show considerable firmness. 
The wool market is steady and fairly active, 
and prices are strong throughout. Woolens 
are moving into manufacturers’ hands and 
with good, seasonable weather the retail 
clothing merchants will probably have an ac- 
tive trade. Cotton goods continue in unsatis- 
factory condition. Raw cotton and print 
cloths are very low in price and, of course, no 
advance can be made in the manufactured 
article while those products remain depressed. 
Boots and shoes are moving from the faetories 
in pretty good shape, but leather is inclined to 
be shaded in price. 

Monetary rates are easy, and bankers think 
they will remain so for some time to come. 
There is certainly nothing in sight to cause a 
squeeze in rates. Time money on approved 
collateral can be had at 34 to 4 per cent. on 
three and four months’ time and at 4 to 4} 
per cent. on six months. It is stated that the 
millions to be paid to the Government by the 
Union Pacific syndicate, when the road is 
bought at foreclosure sale, will be paid in 
such a manner as not to cause any stiffening 
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of rates in money in New York. The stock 
market continues under a cloud, but good 
judges believe that the decline has gone far 
enough to justify purchases of good securities 
to hold for the next upward movement. The 
street is talking low prices for sugar, the 
figure being put at 125. 





. ’ 
Important Coming Meetings 
. ee  heecned Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
AYA i J gia World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 
WV 26. 
Open al Institutional ee Jepens, Annual Con- 
vention, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 2 
Woman's Home } issionary J oede 5 Boston, Oct. 27. 
Woman’s Board of Missions, New London, Ct., Nov. 3, 4. 
Prison Congress, Austin, Tex., Dec. 2-6. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 
“1898 Combination.” which includes one year’s subscrip- 
tion (in advance) to the paper. 


1898 (The Century y Magazine, $4. 730| $7. 
50 





Combi-?} CENTURY PORTRAITS, 50 

nation {The Congregationalist, 3.00 

Atlantic Monthly................. - 83.25 
Scribner’s Magazine 





ag! er’s Round. 
Nicholas...........000. . - 2.60 
Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity, or if they wish to have the 





THE BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG.—The point 
at whieh the Rebellion received its deathblow and 
the permanency of the American Union was forever 
established is one of the most interesting spots in 
America. It can be visited at no better season than 
the present. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
personally conducted tour to Gettysburg, Luray and 
Washington, which leaves Boston Oct. 22, presents 
an extraordinary opportunity. Rate, including all 
necessary expenses during the entire time absent, 
$35. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 
Washington Street, Boston, or George W. Boyd, 
assistant general passenger agent, Philadelphia. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
“1898 Combination Offer ”’ 


THE CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUN- 
DRED PORTRAITS is unquestionably the most 
beautiful and valuable collection of portraits ever 
made. The Century Maga- 
zine has always made a 
specialty of portraits of fa- 
mous people, and these have 
been engraved by the first 
wood engravers of the world. 
The portraits are printed 
on heavy plate paper, with 
broad margins, size 9% by 
13%, each on a sheet by it- 
self, and the entire collec- 
tion is gathered into a 
richly decorated box. Each 
portrait is practically a 
Jine proof, which would cost 
if ordered separately not 
less than one dollar. A fac- 
simile autograph is added 
in nearly every case. The 
price of this gallery is $7.50, 
but it will not be sold to the 
general public even at this 
price until next season. It 
can be obtained now only 
in “combination” as an- 
nounced. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, universally con- 
ceded to be not only one of the foremost denomi- 
national journals in the world, but also an unex- 
celled, high-class, family, 
religious newspaper. Ably 
and thoroughly edited, com- 
manding the service of the 
best thinkers and writers in 
England and America, in 
touch with modern philan- 
thropic and reform move- 
ments and the newest forms 
of Christian and mission- 
ary activity. Preserving 
and improving the features 
which have gained for it ap 
international reputation 
throughout its long history, 


ALIST in 1898 will fur- 
nish the best program ever 
offered its readers. Fea- 
tures: Quiet Talks by C. E. 
Jefferson, Gerald Stanley 
Lee’s Man in the Gallery, 
Restatements of Christian 
Truths, Definite Steps in 
Social Progress, How Other 
Denominations See Us, ete. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. Its literary and artistie characteristics are too well known to 
require comment by us, except to state that the prospectus for the year 1898 assures it the same 
standing among the high-grade magazines which it has always held. 


forthe three { THE CONGREGATIONALIST, $3.00 ) our $7 50 
$14.50 CENTURY PORTRAITS . 7.50 > Price 


if purchased separately | THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 4.00 


Delivered FREE 


ADDRESS—Subscription Dept. THE CONGREGATIONALIST, | 
Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Vegetable Sicilian 
HAIR RENEWER 


Beautifies and restores Gray 
Hair toits original color and 
vitality ; prevents baldness; 
cures itching and dandruff. 
A fine hair dressing. 








R. P. HALL & CO., Props., Nashua, N. H. 


SOLD BY ALL DAUGGISTS. 
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direction changed to any other post office. | 
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AN ATTRACTIVE SECURITY. 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Metropolitan Investment Co. 


NEW YORK. 


Payable sists Gehcte (January 1st 
and July ist), 


At the Office of the Company, 160 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $50,005. 


Total Issue of Bonds, $50,000, In Denomi- 
nations of $100.00, $50.00, $25.00 per Bond. 


THESE BONDS ARE OFFERED AT PAR, 


ASSETS ..cccccccecceecee se o $114,150.60 
LIABILITIES ....ececeeceees 19,987.41 
SURPLUS ......ccccccccceee 94,163.19 


The Metropolitan Investment Compan New 
York was organized for the purpose of bi Sainaing 
and buying first-class houses and building lots at 
low prices and disposing of same on the install- 
ment plan. Its operations are confined to the 
choice properties of the Metropolitan District—- 
that is, within a radius of forty miles of New 
York. Property in this district always commands 
good prices, and good returns are obtained. 
Twenty-eight houses are now in course of con- 
struction, to be sold on easy payments, thus in- 
suring good prices, far in excess of cash prices, 
The Company has given deeds to over 5,0UU 
pieces of property, and in order to procure capital 

wit ic to increase its present prosperous 
business, and at the same time afford the stock- 
holders and general investing pub‘ic a chance to 
participate in the benefits accruing to the Com- 
pany by becoming bondholders, it has decided to 
issue $50,000 in 6% Gold Ponds, secured by the 
equities in real estate belonging to the Company. 

There are many ways of investing money with 
the expectation of a fair return, and the only 
risk assumed by the investor is as to the genuine- 
ness of the oqgarity. That in itself is of supreme 
importance. The bonds of the Metropolitan In- 
vestment Company represent what is, in fact, 
the only absolute security, the only property not 
subject to fluctuation or deterioration, but always 
steadily advancing in value, namely, improved 
Real Estate. 

These bonds are within the reach of the hum- 
blest investor, and any one who has had dealings 
with this Company will appreciate the value of 
this investment and its absolute security. 


METROPOLITAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 








Hatcn & Foote 


. Bankers and Brokers, 
‘Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 


| Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


| 
| 
| 


oO Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
Your mone oan carey eee it. Can prove 
bt AF it An best Pastern be Rob’t E. Stra- 

rp & Co., Equitable. Busing. Boston. 
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Oriental Carpets 
and Rugs 


We have a very large stock of 


Indian Persian and Turkey 


Carpets & Rugs 


A great variety of Sizes and 
Colorings 


The prices are much less now than they 
will be under new importations 

We have some very Rare Pieces which 
we think will pay buyers to inspect 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & C0 


167 and 169 Washington Street 
Near Cornhill 

















ENTERPRISE 


Meat Chopper 


makes sausage, scrapple and 
hogs-head cheese quickly and 
thriftily—saves you as much in 
one busy week as it costs, 
Chops meats, vegetables, fish. 
Steadily perfected for 15 years. 


tyr’ sale by all dealers, Small family size. 
No. $2. Chops one pound a minute, 


ety family size, No. 10, $3. Chops two 
poundsa minute. Send 4c. in stamps for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper ”’—200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., Phila. 


CATAR RH 


Ask your 
Druggist 


for a generous 


10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in 
jurious drug. 

It opens tod cleans the 
Nasal Passages, Allays 
Pain and Inflammation, 


RS 
pe doen Protects the COLD ly HEAD 


Restores the senses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50 cts. at Druggists 
or by mail; Trial Size ee at Druggists of by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


Kidney Ills 


are caused by poison that 
indigestion creates. Stop the 
poison and you find the cure. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


stops indigestion. It cleanses 
andstrengthens 
stomach, 
liver and 
kidneys. 
Sold by 
druggists 
Sor 50 years. 
50 cls. and $1.00, 
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friends did not come empty handed, but left a good 
store of gold, silver, books and other presents. 

NORFOLK.—Rev. James Thomson of Norwood has 
been asked to continue another year in preaching to 
this church on Sunday afternoons. He consents to 
do so, though his own work demands all his time. 

CLAYTON.—There has been a strong movement to 
have Rey. William Excell remain another year with 
this church, and he has consented. His pastorate 
is fruitful in much unity and interest. 

New Jersey 

HAwortu.—This young chureh is making prog- 
ress. A number of accessions are expected at the 
next communion. It is now out of debt. An acting 
pastor for the winter has been called, Rev. T. F. 
Clark, D. D., of Brooklyn, of Methodist antecedents. 
About a year and a half ago he secured a release 
from pastoral work on account of ill-health, since 
which time he has been traveling in Peru and mak- 
ing a study of the country. 

CHATHAM.—The church has been much weak- 
ened financially by removals and the business re- 
verses of its supporters. As a consequence, after 
many earnest efforts to the contrary, it has had to 
reduce its scale of expenditure. The pastor’s res- 
ignation takes effect Oct. 15, and a settled pastor 
will probably not be sought for the present. 


THE INTERIOR 
. (For Chicago news see page 569.) 
Ohio 

KIRTLAND, under the leadership of Rev. W. C. 
Bosworth and his efficient wife, sustains two serv- 
ices at outlying points besides the service at the 
chureh. Conversions are steadily resulting from 
these extra services. A branch church will prob- 
ably be organized at “ The Flats.” 

FAIRPORT AND RICHMOND mourn the loss of 
Rey. M. B. Morris, who has served them faithfully 
for nearly three years, but now goes to Dayton, 
Wn. Through his efforts the debt of the church 
at Richmond has been wiped out. 

MESOPOTAMIA takes heart again under the lead- 
ership of its former pastor, Rev. J. P. Krum, who 
comes to them from Kellogsville. 

South Newbury receives $200 from the estate of 
Mrs. Ruth P ently 
purchased a house and lot for a parsonage. 

Michigan 

DeTROIT.—First. A kindergarten, just started, is 
held during the hour of morning service that moth- 
ers may have their children cared for during wor- 
ship.—Polish. Rev. John Lewis expects to com- 
mence an afternoon service on the West Side. The 
Mount Hope trustees have voted him the use of the 
chapel for this purpose.——Bouwlevard. A series of 
evangelistic services are being conducted by Rev. 
W. C. Stevenson.—The Congregational ministers 
of Detroit and the neighborhood have held their 
first “Chit-Chat” of the season at the Ste. Claire 
Hotel. Eleven were present for a delightful time. 
The large “Round Table” was, as usual, well 
loaded with good things. 

WYANDOTTE.—Last week the anniversary of the 
church and pastorate was observed. The occasion 
was one of great interest. The pastor, Rev. John 
Humfreys, preached in the morning on Our Church 
Interests in the City. Dr. W. H. Warren of Lan- 
sing spoke in the evening on The Interests of the 
State Work. On Monday evening a reception was 
tendered the pastor and wife. Dr. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton gave the address of the evening on The Mission 
of the Church. 

Port Huron.—Ross Memorial has 4aid the 
foundation of its new edifice. The five Congrega- 
tional ministers of the city and others took part in 
the impressive service. 











Wisconsin 

SoutH MILWAUKEE.—A lecture room and 
kitchen have been provided, also new windows 
and interior improvements made and a steeple 
added to the church building. Rev. Stowe Sawyer 
is pastor. 

NEILLSVILLE.—The work is steadily increasing 
in interest under the new pastor, Rey. G. W. Longe- 
necker. The church has paid its debt and has an 
encouraging future. 

TOMAHAWK is happy in securing for its pastor 
Rey. 8. M. MacNeill, formerly of Lake Mills. The 
chur¢h is a light in a dark place. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 
St. Louis.—Ayde Park is rejoicing in the prom- 
ise of the Church Building Society to come to its aid 


Continued on page 590, 
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Ladies’ | 
Artistic Headwear 


The exhibition of Stylish Hats and Bon- 
nets in our Millinery Parlors on the second | 
floor affords a rich treat to lovers of Artis- | 
tic Headwear. The rarest and choicest of | 

| foreign creations, as well as the best prod- 
ucts of our own workrooms, are all here, 
inviting you to a critical inspection. 

Bear in Mind—Hats equal to ours in 
style and quality cannot be had elsewhere 
at the prices we ask. 

Walking Hats—Excellent assortment— 
new ideas, styles mostly exclusive with us. 

Ostrich Plumes and Fancy Feathers 

| —Large variety, and lowest possible prices 
for Feathers that will wear. 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


The Leading Millinery House. 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 




















in Light. 


Burglars won’t bother a street or house 
that is well lighted. The STEAM GAUGE 
& LANTERN CO.’s Tubular Globe Street 
Lamp is equal to gas. Cannot blow out. 
Can be set to burn from 4 to 16 hours, 
| and gives 4 hours’ light for a cent. 

3uy it of your dealer. He has it, or can get it. 
Send for catalogue, prices and detailed descrip- 
tion, Please mention this paper. 


TEAM GAUGE & LANTE .~ COMPANY, 





Syracuse, N, 











Chocolates ana 
Confections 


Every piece a delicacy, done up in 
tempting style. Ask for them. 
WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE /, 
is perfect in flavor and quality, de- g 
licious and healthful. Made in- 
stantly with boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & ® 
1816 Chestnut Street, aA Nedtelonine 


















TIMELY I. Planning. , 
3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4. somebody Is Wasting. 
5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
Leaflets zenship. 


8 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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with a loan and grant to an extent which largely 
solves its present problems. 
lowa 

HITEMAN.—Rev. Owen Thomas, the pastor, spent 

a month of vacation at his home in Youngstown, O., 


and during his absence the meeting house was 


papered and painted inside. The pastor preaches 
three times every Sunday from the same pulpit, 
using Welsh and English at different times. He 


also teaches a Sunday school class and attends the | 


Cc. E. Society and two prayer meetings a week. 


This was originally a Welsh church but now itis | 


English. At the last communion 14 persons united 


on confession. This church is located in a promis- | 


ing town and is prosperous. 


AMEs.—Besides accessions, good results of spe- | 
cial meetings held last summer are to be seen in an | 


increased interest in the weekly prayer meetings. 
The attendants crowd the lecture-room. 
Kansas 
JUNCTION City recently received nine members, 


making a present total of 40 against eight a year | 


ago. During this time a fine new organ has been 
purchased. The pastor’s weekly Bible class, main- 


tained for four months, has done much to strengthen | 


spiritual interest. 
Nebraska 


Eustis has been successful in its subscription | 
for a new building, and it is expected that the town | 


site company will give a lot. As soon as this has 
been secured application will be made to the C. C. 


B. 8. for a small amount of aid, and the work will | 
go forward. No effort will be made to secure a pas- | 


tor until the building is complete. 


Linwoop.—The pastor, Rev. W. A. Davies, is | 


preaching regularly at Morse, the nearest station 


on the Elkhorn Road, and there is prospect of a 


house of worship. 
North Dakota 


PINGREE.—Superintendent Maile preached at | 
the dedication of the new edifice Oct. 10. This | 
church has been organized and supplied for many | 


years, services having always been held ina small 
schoolhouse. It is a great delight to them to be 
able to own and dedicate a building. The pastor, 
Rey. Evan Halsall, has resigned this field, which is 


connected with Melville, and has gone to Colorado | 


in search of health. 


CRARY AND LAKOTA are left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Rev. U. G. Rich, who has accepted a call 


to the important field at Dickinson, which has been | 


vacant since May, but has kept up its work through 
the Sunday school, the C. E. Society and special 
services. Mr. Rich has proved himself an ac- 


ceptable preacher on his former fields and the | 


outlook for Dickinson is hopeful. 
South Dakota 


Pioneer entertained the semi-annual meeting of 


Lincoln County Sunday School Association on Rally 
Sunday.——The pastor in Alcester, Rev. W. J. 


Marsh, has just returned from a short vacation | 


spent at his former home in Nebraska. The church 
is planning an addition to its building. 
PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Largely through the efforts of | 
Superintendent Wirt of the Sunday School Society, | 
a superintendents’ association has been formed by | 


Continued on page 591. 








Satin Duchess, 


all silk, pure dye, rich in finish aad | 


luster, not only good enough for trim- | 
mings, but handsome enough for whole 


costume. It’s value is $1.00, 
but for one week our Price 7 Oc 


will be . hoses we one 
Have you seen our array of Scotch | 
and Fancy Plaids? Prices 7He, to 


$I 25. 
Roman Stripe Silks, all the new 
_ 73C 


Cheese: at 6 ei ms ex 


Gilchrist & Co., 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
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The Perfection of Toilet Soap 


Has a Luxuriant, Soothing Lather. 
ae Delightful in Use. 
| |, Has a Rich, Delicate Perfume. 

el Leaves the Skin Soft and Smooth. 


©4) JERSEY CREAM SOAP can be used with per- 
99) fect assurance by those whose skins are so tender 
og) us to be easily irritated by ordinary soaps. 


Absolutely Pure. 
is made with the same care that has made 
bad ne al ty S’ SHAVING SOAPS the Standard of 
| the Worlc 


Ask Your preg For It. 





For a limited time only nly with 


every dozen cakes wiil be ca 
fully packed a BEAUTIFUL 
TRANSPARENT damning:4 
THERMOMETER. . . 
Soap and ei ih prepaid, 
to any Express Oifice in the .S., $2.00 
Sample Cake mailed for ..... -02 
Full-Sized Cake . . . «6 we 15 
Address DEPARTMEN?-G, 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Makers for over 50 Years of 
Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps. 



































‘RAYMOND & 

mare? tows GOUSA 
TOUR AND HIS BAND 

Of Fifty Pieces at 


CALIFORNIA. Boston Foon FAIR, 


Parties will leave Boston Nov. 16 and Dec. 14 | 
for San Diege, Pasadena, and Los Angeles. 


‘ ‘L* J 5 ' iJ 
Rewasielia | Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 


Additional California Tours, Jan. 27, Feb. 17 A 
and Mar. 10, via New Orleans, and Jan. " 8, Feb. r DURING WEEK 


| and 22, and Mar. 15, via Chicago, Kansas City, ae | 
“tonares Oct. 25th to Oct. 30th 
Tours to Mexico, January 27 and February 17. e 0 C e ae 
Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets ‘ 
to all points. 4 Two Concerts Daily—3 and 8 P. M. 
| Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 


trip desired. ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, _A CRUISE.TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
296 Washington Street, opp. School Street, Boston. | By North German Lloyd S.S. “‘ Aller,’’ Feb. 5, 1898. 
Visiting Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, Alhambra, Algeria, 
Malta, Cairo, Jerusalem, Beyrout, cphesus, Constanti- 
#8550, all shore excur- 


9 
| Gaze Ss Tours | Rope: 4iens, Reams, Only aay 
} | Chas. V. Dasey, 7 Broad St., Boston. 
| EUROPE tre ORIENT 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 








| 
| 
| 





Mediterranean | 
ana PALESTINE “““kare Buckeye | Bell Foundry 
PROGRAMS ready for a new series of HIGH-CLASS | aw, 
TOURS under personal escort. ALL EXPENSES—-$480 Som Church Bells & | oogh k himes, 
75, accord ng to Tour. Visiting SPAIN, MoRocco, Bison and. ors Pare 
ALGIERS, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PALES- ey » ey 





TINE, TURKEY, etc. 
ALSO Independent Tickets issued for any desired | 


WOMLD, Onetes Messe all Gecgn Gtramero | 66 CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 
W. H. EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS For terms of Dr. Gumbart’s ENC 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass address 97 Moreland St.. Roxbury. 
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representatives about the bay, Mr. F. T. Barbour 
of First Church, Oakland, being president. 


OAKLAND.—First. For the year ending Aug. 31 
nearly $24,000 were received and disbursed. Of 
this amount more than 25 per cent. was for benev- 
olence. 


BERKELEY.—Park. At the 14th anniversary two 
former pastors were present. Greetings were re- 
ceived from the pastors of 16 churches. 

Oregon 

PORTLAND.—Mississippi Avenue. Rey. H. W. 
Young declined a call to Weston and began his fifth 
year Oct. 1, having the unanimous support of the 
chureh. His influence and that of his wife is great 
in the community, particularly among young people. 
—First. Rev. A. W. Ackerman began his second 
year Oct. 3. He has done effective work the past 
year and the outlook for the future is hopeful. The 
church is looking forward with high anticipations 
to the National Council next year.—Sunnyside. 
Rev. J. J. Staub is holding his Boys’ Brigade wel, 
in hand, and it is becoming an exceedingly interest- 
ing feature of his work. On a recent outing of 40 
miles into the country, lasting two weeks, the bri- 
gade, 40 in number, attracted widespread and fa- 
vorable comment for the excellence of their con- 
Iduct. Daily religious services were held in camp 
and every boy was promptly in his place. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 

ADAMS, Jas. R., First Ch., Bevier, Mo., to Argentine, 
Kan. Accepts. 

see Sarkis A... eae of Green’s Landing, 

to Oxford. Accep 

BRAUG HAMP, Jethro M., * salem (Cc anaes) and Willard, 
Ore., to Rickreall. Accepts, and is at work. 

BENEDICT, Geo., formerly ‘of Union Ch., Haverhill, 
Mass., to N. Abington. ecepts, with permission to 
conduct business in Boston on week day mornings. 

BLOSE, Dan’l A., Chagrin Falls, O., to Perry Center, 

Accepts, and is at work. 
BRADY, A., Rie on, Ore., to Wilsonville. Accepts, 
and has begun wo 

BRIGGS, Walter A. +3 Ki tudsonville, Mich., declines call to 
are Memorial Ch., Grand Rapids. | 

BURT, Chas , Lakeview, Mich., declines call to Het- 
land and Dads er >. 

ee A pees on to Welsh Ch., Spring Water, Wis. 
FITCH, Lue jus R., recently of Clear Lake, Io., to Big 
Rock. Accepts. 

a ee) - L. Tew Bampton, Io., to South Ch., 
Rocheste ep 

HEATHCOTE, ‘Arthur R Hermosa, 8, D., to Upland, 
eg wey and © ‘ampbell, Neb. Accepts, with residence 
at Upl | 

MASON, i. , Vancouver, B. C., to Pullman, Wn. Ac- 
MURTA and nl begun wor 

ART, Lorenzo W., rec ently of Standish, Me., 


Acton. Ac cepts. 
omnAre. John, Plymouth Ch., Fargo, N. D., to be 
. secretary in same city. Accepts. 
PIERC i "Frank M., to Randall, M nn. 
POST, Martin, Atianta, Ga., to supply the University 
Ch. Accepts. 
RICH, Ulysses G., recently of Michigan Cay, N. D., 
cepts call to Dickinson and has begun work. “| 
ae ee Henry T., formerly of Auburn Park Ch., Chicago, 
accepts call to Covenant Ch., same city. 
sT TREETER Willard E... Spencer, “Mass., to Halifax, Vt., 
where he has been at work 
abe tm David L., to Highmore, 8S. D., where he has 
riupplied. Accepts. 
Geo. L., Merrimac, Mass., to Bristol, R. I. 
UepY KE, Stephen G. Wasec. a, Minn. (not Eugene G., 
ame me Wis.), to Bethany Ch., Minneapolis. <Ac- 


Ww i STERDALE, Thos., Austin, [ll., to Blue Island. 
8. 


ecline: 
WIGHT, 3 A. M., Springfield, Mass., to Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
ece 
WILL AMS, John, South Wales, to Barneveld, Wis. 
wh began work in August. 
YMAN, Benson N., Sinclairville, N. Y., to Savannah. 
bf?" ots and has begun work. 
YOUNG, Harry W., M acai Ave. Ch., Portland, Ore., | 
to Ww eston veciine 
ZERCHER, Henry 3. * Corvallis, Ore., to Central Ch., 
Salem, and Willard 


Ordinations and Installations 


we Frank A.,o. and i. Walker, Minn., Oct. 6. Borgen, 
. G. W. Gaila: her; other parts Rev. peeeers. 
| hb J. H. mgt smith anes rs. M. I 
DRAWBRIDGE and i. Onions x H., Oct. 5. 
re. Rev. Henry ity yde; other parts, Rev. * Messrs. 
ea Goodwin, M. P. Dickey, G. S. Butler, Dan’l Me- 


in ntyr 
MERRILL, Chas. C., o. and é. First Ch., Steubenville, O., 
Oct. 12. Sermon, Rev. J. R. a D. D.; other | 
ports, Rev. Messrs. J. L. Merrill, C. Smell 
a A. H. Claflin, C. W. Carroli, *. Men fant. 


PETER SON, Jobn, o. Clear Lake, Wis., Oct. 5. Sermon, 
Sec. T. G. Grassie ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 8. V. 
Fisher, A. D. Adams and Edwin Booth, Jr. 

ROWE, W. H., 0. Deer River, N. Y., Oct. 12. Sermon, 
a Duncan, McGregor; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

H. A. Lawrence, 8. G. Heckman, J. H. 

_ Keeling: a Curtis. 

TREETER, Willard E., o. First Ch. ., Spencer, Mass., 
Oct. 12. Sermon, Rev. Erastus i et a, 
eve swine A. H. Coolidge, J. P. Bixby, Eldridge | 

x, D.I | 

STUTSON, Henry H., o. Second Ch., Winona, Minn., 
Oct. 12. Sermon, Rey. O. 4 Robinson; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. i Medilar, J. H. Morley, Drs. L. , He 
West and Henry Faville. } 

TOWER, oe. . g., f. Silver Creek, Io., *" ot. 30. ag ¥ | 


mon, Rey. F. C. Lewis; other parts, Rev. Messrs. L. P. | 
Sabin and R. L McCord. } 
Resignations 


ARNEY, John W., Otsego, Mich. | 
BASS SETT, Franklin H., Kalkaska, Mich. 

BLAIR, David G., Ransom, ED | 
COOLEY, Wm. F., Chatham, N. J. | 
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TABLE 


FRARCE, Fred’k 8., W. Avon, Ct,, to take effect Jan. 


my Edward H. Pogim Ch., Sioux City, Io., 
enter the ‘evangelist fiel< 
ROBINSON, § tephen H., Ludlow and prem, Vt. 
NCER, John A., Altiras and Likely, ( 
FIEDLER, J. Chas., People’s Ch., Greondale, , Worcester, 
Mass., to take effect Nov. 1 


Dismissions 


BENEDICT, Geo., Union Ch., rig _ aor, , Sept. 29. 
SWARTZ, Joel, Steubenville, 0., Oct 


Churches Organized 


ALEXANDRIA, Io., rec. Oc 
JONESVILLE, Oxford P, 0.,  Wis., 12 Oct., 12 members. 


Miscellaneous 


HALSALL, Evan, focentiy te nemened at Pingree, N. D., 
‘oes to Colorado for his 
TCHELL, Wm., formerly ae Roseland, La., has re- 
a ~> Detroit, Mich., where he will engage in mis- 
sion 
PERKINS, Henry M., of Woolwich, Me., is the recipi 
of a purse of $56 in token of ap. Ipreciation ye 4o 
will from friends in his Moo parish gg 
RICHARD vag John P., Rindge, N. it., ao boon p 
sented with #00 to purchase anew 1h 
TEM =, Wm. H. G., paster.of Plymouth Ch., Seattle 
has the | 8y mpathy of hk , large circle of friends, East and 
bay 9 in the loss of his son, who died of consumption, 
n Arizona. 








- ae — 

ToUuR TO ” GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON.— 
An eight-day personally conducted excursion has 
been arranged by the New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts Granges to Philadelphia, Harrisburg (to 
attend the Annual Session, National Grange), Get- 
tysburg, Harper’s Ferry, Washington and New 
York, leaving Tuesday, Nov. 9. Tickets covering 
transportation, meals, hotel.accommodations and 
every expense $28 from Boston, Worcester or Provi- 
dence ; $27 from Fall River ; $26 from New London, 
Ct.; and $22 from New York. For itinerary giving 
full particulars address E. C. Hutchinson, secretary 
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of discriminating tastes 
prefer SOZODONT to any 
other dentifrice. It is the 
foremost article of its time 
and kind. 


Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians 


and druggists. 
A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, 
New YORK. 




















New Hampshire State Grange, Milford, N. H., E. D. 
Howe, Master Massachusetts Grange, Marlboro, 
Mass., or A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 | 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | 


BELLS 


Steel ay Church & School Bells. rx 
The C. 8. BELL CO., boro, Ox 











Cotton Sheets and Pillow Cases 





If you knew the price of these Cottons by the d 
yard, you will realize how cheap the above 


goods really are. 


A Few Small Odd Lots at Bargain | 
Prices. ) 


{ Wereserve the right to limit quantities 
sold to any customer. 





- 925 Hemstitched Pillow Slips 


36x36, 42x36, 45x86. Your choice of 








any of these sizes at each.............. i3c 

OR BOP. occdncccccncvcvccesccesoress -$1.00 
290 Hemstitched Sheets 

90 x 99—while they last, each.......... 65c | 


750 Pillow Cases 





45x 4012, of Wamsutta Cotton, each...{5c 


100 Sheets 


72x 99, mill runs of Wamsutta Cotton.59c 


250 Sheets 


90x 99, mill runs Wamsutta............ 72c 


We are still selling our new patterns of Table Linen at old prices. 
Shrewd shoppers are taking advantage of the opportunity to supply 


LINEN ) their wants at least one year ahead. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
We will fill mail orders and if goods are not entirely satisfactory when you receive them you 


may return at our expense. 


R.A. STEARNS & CO., 


BOSTON. r 





BEWARE OF FRAUD! 


basal mBAY CAL foe 


WHICH HAVE THIS KEY RING CHECK ATTA 


ALWAYS KEEP SOFT 
POLISH BRILLIANTLY. 


ALL OTHERS-ARE IMITATIONS. 











atTMANUy JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


FACTURERS’ 
2 aaaw 658 WASHINCTON ST., 


OPP.BOYLSTOM ST.- 


CARPETS awD UPHOLSTERY, 


BOSTON. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting | 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 15 | 

Although the American Board meeting in 
New Haven had called away many constant 
attendants, it was still a good number of de- 
voted women who gathered in Pilgrim Hall 
for the hour of prayer. 

The meeting was conducted by Mrs. Beatrice | 
Codwise of Wellesley Hills, who drew pre- | 
cious thoughts on the love of Christ from the 
last few verses of 2 Thess.2. Mrs. Capron en- | 
larged on the gift of everlasting consolation 
and the call ‘‘to the obtaining of the glory of | 
the Lord.” 

The names for the day on the Prayer Calen- 
dar being those of Miss Bush and Miss Sey- 
mour of Harpoot, Mrs. J. K. Browne, who | 
had hoped by this time to be on her way back | 
to join her husband there, told of the dimin- | 
ished force now in that field, only one-third 
being now left, of the great need of re-enforce- 
ment and of the fear that those now there | 
might have to give up. She told of the large | 
work for orphans and of the wonderful super- | 
vision of Mrs. Barnum, whose health has for a | 
long time been quite frail. | 

Miss Caldwell read extracts from letters of | 
Miss Bush telling of work around Harpoot | 
and of the joys and difficulties in different | 
places. Tender prayers were offered for the | 
missionaries in Harpoot, not forgetting the | 
great need of additional helpers. Mrs. Pratt | 
was glad that the thought of the love of God | 
was brought to our minds at this time, es- | 
pecially in connection with this particular | 
field and the workers there. 

The incident being related of a little boy | 
asking of his mother special assurance of her | 
love and sympathy, while he, tearful and 
anxious, awaited the time of a surgical opera- 
tion upon him, impressed deeply the thought 
that he who has said of a mother’s love, “‘ Yea, | 
they may forget, yet will not I,’’ does love, is | 
sorry when his children suffer and are sad. 
He will “stay close by.”’ 





Biographical 
REV. WILLIAM W. ROSE 


Mr. Rose died suddenly of heart failure at his 
home in Fort Atkinson, Wis., Oct. 2. He was born 
July 17, 1837, and after graduating from Beloit 
College studied for two years at Union Seminary. 
He was ordained at Chesterfield, Mass., in 1862, 
and held pastorates at Omaha, Neb., Harvard and 
Pittsfield, Ill., while for the past ten years he had 
been settled over the church at Fort Atkinson. 


REV. 

Mr. Bullard was born in Uxbridge, Feb. 13, 1820, 
and graduated from Yale in 1847. He was pastor 
of the Second Church at Rockville, Ct., from 1853 
to 1857. For ten years he was district secretary 
of the American Tract Society of Boston, and for 
four years was State missionary of the Connecticut 
H. M.S. For twenty-five years he was district 
secretary of the American Tract Society of New 
York. He was a genial Christian gentleman, 
widely known and beloved. He died, Oct. 15, in 
Hartford, in which city he has resided since 1858. 


CHARLES H. BULLARD 





Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





DAY—LYMAN—In* Obioage Oct. 11, by_Rev. Dr. % = 
Day, assisted by Rev. FA. Noble, Rev. W. H. D: 
of Aurora, Ill., and Talla ‘i. Lyman. 


KILBOURN—HESLER-In Racine, Wis., Oct. 6, by Rev. 
Dr. Hillis of Chicago, assisted bd Rev. J. K. Kilbourn 
of Pewaukee, Wis., Rev. H. Kilbourn of Alburg, 
Vt., and Helen J. Hesler of Seca, Il. 





HERE AT LAst.—Every reader of this paper who 
cares to own a fine library table should know about 
the offer which they are making at the Paine Fur- 
niture warerooms on Canal Street this week. They 
have a really beautiful pattern of flat library desk, 
with gorgeous carvings, and they are offering it at 
the price of an ordinary table desk in other stores. 
It is described in another column, and is one of the 
rare chances of merchandising. 
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ls there 


any housewife, 


or any housewife’s 
husband, who 
would like to learn 
of a mattress that 
will last twenty 
years, will never 
get lumpy, will cost only $15.00, and your 4 
money back if you want it after 30 days’ 
free trial ? 

Send for our handsome books, ‘‘ The 
Test of Time,’’ and “ Testimonial Won- 
ders,’”’ which tell all about the famous 


Ostermoor Patent $ J 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, + 


It’s a good thing to know about, 
whether you want one this year or not. 
OSTERMOOR & CO., - 
118 Elizabeth Street, New York City. 


We have cushioned over 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book, * Church Cushions.” 














BRONCHIAL CONSUMPTION. 


FROM DR. HUNTER’S LECTURES ON THE PROGRESS 
OF MEDICAL SCIENCE IN THE TREATMENT 
OF LUNG DISEASES. 








Of the many forms of bronchitis the one 
most serious and alarming of all is that in 
which the symptoms closely resemble those of 
consumption, and hence called consumptive 
bronchitis, or bronchial consumption. You 
must not, however, understand from its name 
that it is readily tuberculous in character, or 
produced by the bacilli which cause true con- 
sumption. 

In all lung cases I require a portion of the 
expectorated matter coughed up by the patient 
to be brought to me, or sent in a small bottle 
by express, before giving a definite opinion of 
the disease. If, on examination, I find the 
tubercle-bacilli present, the case is consump- 
tion, and if no bacilli—bronchitis. A large 
percentage of those who die of chronic lung 
diseases, supposed to be consumption, are 
really deaths by chronic bronchitis resembling 
consumption. 

A remarkable instance in verification of 
this recently occurred in my own practice. A 
lady was brought to me in what appeared to 
be the last stage of consumption. Her physi- 
cians had told her husband that she could not 
live a week. She had a bad cough, puriform 
expectoration, night sweats, and was wasted 
almost to skin and bone. Judging by her 
symptoms and appearance, it was impossible 
not to fear that she had come too late. On 
sounding her chest, however, I was surprised 
to find no solidification by tubercles, and on 
examining her sputum a total absence of the 
bacilli. The history, too, of her sickness re- 
vealed that it had followed an attack of whoop- 
ing cough and grippe. So, although her pulse 
was 120 a minute, and so feeble as to be hardly 
perceptible, and the wasting of her body so 
extreme that she could not stand without sup- 
port, I did not hesitate to pronounce the di- 
sease bronchial and give it as my opinion 
that, if we could only sustain her strength 
long enough for remedies to act, she might 
yet be saved. She was immediately placed 
under medicated air treatment, with tonics to 
impart appetite and digestives to help the en- 
feebled stomach to transform nourishment 
into chyle and blood. Within a week she 
showed signs of amendment. Her progress 


was necessarily slow, asthe healing powers of 
the body were nearly exhausted befor: the 
first inhalation was given, but she gradually 
acquired more and more strength, and within 
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six weeks was able to take short walks in the 
open air. She recovered perfectly in about 
six months, and is alive and well today. 

This case shows the importance of a correct 
diagnosis and proper adaptation of the treat- 
ment in every particular to the conditions to 
be remedied. Had the true nature of her dis- 
ease not been discovered just when it was, 
she would have lost her life through wrong 
treatment, and been recorded as another death 
by consumption. 

In these bronchial cases we sometimes have 
a false membrane form on the inside of the 
tubes, just as false membranes are formed in 
the throat in diphtheria, and in the larynx 
and windpipe in croup. I have just had a 
ease in which the patient, while recovering, 
coughed up a hollow cast of the right bronchus, 
with casts of several smaller bronchial tubes 
attached. It came up out of the lungs looking 
like the branches of a tree. 

‘** Black bronchitis ”’ is.a form of this disease 
in which the matter expectorated is a dark, 
sooty looking substance. These cases are 
common among coal miners and those who 
live in a sooty atmosphere, or work by night 
over coal lamps. The dust and gaseous ema- 
nations from bituminous coal are inhaled into 
the lungs, and set up this melanotic condition 
by the irritation they cause-in the bronchial 
tubes. 

Every form of bronchitis is easily cured by 
local antiseptic and healing remedies applied 
directly to the lungs by medicated air inhala- 
tions, but none of them by stomach treatment. 
The stomach is not the part affected. The air 
tubes and cells of the lungs are the seat of 
every bronchial disease, and unless remedies 
capable of changing their bad secretions and 
healing the inflamed tubes are applied to 
them cure is impossible. To treat bronchial 
and other lung diseases through the stomach 
and hold out a hope of cure by that treatment 
is malpractice, and ought to be punished as a 
crime against the sick. 

Signed ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 

Oct. 1, 1897. 117 W. 45th St., New York. 

Note.—Readers of Congregationalist inter- 
ested in Dr. Hunter’s researches and treat- 
ment of lung maladies can obtain his book 
free by writing to him at the above address. 
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Cleans Carpets =~ Clothes 5 


y “Cyclone Carpet, Cloth and Clothes 
Cleaner’’ removes all spots and stains 
$ without injury. It is absolutely safe 
and sure. Send five 2-cent stamps and , 
we will mail you a box of it. 
} Hovsenotp Necessity Co., New York. (¢ 
CACA. CA CA CA. CACACACA. 
IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by- announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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Splinters from the Board. 


“ The place of duty is the place of safety.”’—Mis- 
sionary W. C. Dewey. 

The attendance of theological students was large, 
mainly from Yale, Hartford and Andover. 

Among those in attendance was Dr. Isaac Tread- 
well, a grandson of Gov. John Treadwell, the first 
president of the Board. 

Said a young preacher who has recently entered 
our denomination from another: “I never realized 
what Congregationalism was before.” 

Miss Elizabeth Deming presided at the piano; the 
singing was led by Mr. D. L. Eddy, Yale, ’98, and 
Yale theologues acted as ushers. 

The California brethren, who were holding their 
State meeting at Santa Cruz, were thoughtful 
to send a telegram of greeting. 

The address of Dr. Storrs, which we print in full, 
has been revised in proof by him. He.expressed 
his pleasure at the accuracy of the stenographer’s 
report. 

‘““We now have women sweeping the streets and 
they haven’t been swept so clean since Noah’s 
flood.”” Mr. Cozad on the amendment regarding 
admission of women. 

The place and preacher for 1898—First Congrega- 
tional Church, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Rev. R. R. 
Meredith, D. D., with Rev. George C. Adams, D. D., 
of San Francisco as alternate. 

Dr. Lamson’s sympathetic and reverent reading 
of the Psalm which begins with the words “ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul,” constituted a beautiful prepa- 
ration for the address of Dr. Storrs. 

There was only one reference to the amount of 
money spent for chewing gum in the United States 
during the year, and some folks thought it wasn’t 
much of a missionary meeting because that statistic 
had so little emphasis. 





Afalomulelel-van 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 


BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 








SKIN-TORTURED 


BABIES 


And rest for tired mothers in a warm bath with 
Couricura Soap and a single application of CUT 
OURA (ointment), the great skin cure. This treat- 
ment will afford instant relief, and point toa 
speedy cure of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, 
itching, burning, bleeding, crusted, scaly skin and 
scalp humors, with loss of hair, when all else fails. 
Sold throughout the world. Porrer D. ann C. Corp., Sole 

, Boston. ag~* How to Cure Skin-Tortured Babies,” free. 


From Pimples to Scrofiia cured 
by Cuticura Kesevigs. 


Every Humor 
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Those resolutions of sympathy with Dr. Walker 
of Hartford and Dr. Buckingham of Springfield, 
than whom there are no more honored men among 
our veterans, will gratify them in their days of 
retirement and weariness. 

The hand-book of New Haven, prepared by the 
local committee and giving a description of the 
churches, of the attractions of Yale University and 
a forecast of the meetings, was of much service. It 
was handsomely illustrated. 

Dr. Barrows couldn’t help getting off a sly hit at 
Boston. He said that the Buddhists were Asiatic, 
except those who live in Boston; and his account of 
the man who always got “pajamas” mixed with 
* zenanas”’ convulsed the audience. 

A Yale theological graduate of ’88 remarked that 
when he was at Yale in ’86 one of the secretaries of 
the Board came to the seminary with an appeal for 
men. ‘ We have,” said be, “money and means. 
What we need ismen.”’ What a contrast to the call 
of today! 

Amherst graduates, of whom there was a plenti- 
ful number present, felt that their alma mater was 
getting her share of honors. The new president is 
a graduate and a trustee, and the vice-president is 
a trustee and has done the next best thing to gradu- 
ating by sending his son to Amherst. 

The committee on the matter of amending the 
charter so as to admit the election of women to the 
corporate membership reported that legal advice 
had declared the term “suitable persons’’ used in 
the charter to admit of women, and that therefore 
no amendment of the charter was necessary. 

Reports of the three co-operating committees 
which have been trying to increase the resources of 
the Board, working from Boston, New York and 
Chicago, respectively, as centers, did not attract 
quite as much attention_as heretofore, but that may 
be in part because these committees now have been 
in existence for nearly three years. 

Stories did not fly about quite so thickly as usual, 


| but Dr. Park of Gloversville came to the rescue 
| with a taking one about a rocking-chair. The 


| dressed by Rev. H. P. 


dealer had sold it to a somewhat illiterate man, and 
a few days afterwards asked him if its equilibrium 
was accurately adjusted. “ Well,’ was the reply, 
“T don’t know about that, but it joggles right.” 
Many side meetings were held, among them a re- 
ception by Yale divinity students of Amherst to 
their fellows from other seminaries. A general 
meeting of college and seminary men was ad- 
Beach and by two mission- 
aries. A reception to Yale theological alumni filled 


| the Lowell Mason room with an animated company. 


| out a report creates a vacancy. 


The phencmenally large number of letters—about 
ninety—from corporate members who were not able 
to be present was due to the action taken last year 
by which absence for three consecutive years with- 
Perhaps in time 
this will shut out some of the Presbyterians who 
are still members, but who have from year to year 


| Stayed away from us. 


The women of Rev. Dr. Twitchell’s church and 
the Mt. Holyoke alumnz of New Haven and vicin- 
ity gave a delightful reception to the graduates and 
friends of Holyoke. It was fitting that the twenty- 


| fifth anniversary of the organization should be ob- 
| served in connection with the meetings of the 


| such noble service. 


Board, for which Holyoke graduates have rendered 
After a collation brief ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Twitchell, Mrs. Fairchild, 
Mrs. M. G. Atwell, Mrs. President Mead, Dr. Judson 


| Smith, Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick and Miss Ellen 


Parsons. 

It remains to be seen how much the resolution in- 
troduced by Dr. Horr, and unanimously passed, will 
accomplish in securing more spontaneous debate. 
It provides that the committee of arrangements 
shall set apart next year time for an executive ses- 
sion. This suggests the Star Chamber deliberations 
of the United States Senate, but there is really noth- 
ing more formidable in it than the provision that 
the corporate and honorary members shall meet by 
themselves for a little while to discuss whatever 
the Prudential Committee may see fit to submit to 
them, or to raise questions touching the general 
policy of the Board. 

The committee on Mr. Hall’s paper 
through Dr. Newman Smyth. The report summed 
the paper up in these questions: 

1. Shall missions in papal lands be discontinued? 

2. Shall the policy be shaped so as to make the 
older missions self-supporting? 


3. Shall the educational work be discontinued or 


lessened? 


| On the latter the committee would not recom- 


mend any abridgment. The resolutions of the com- 
mittee were referred to a committee of fifteen, to 
report regarding the matter at the next meeting, 
vuere a free public discussion is advised. 


reported | 
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THE FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


Only the Strongest can Endure the 
Strain—How Dr. Creene’s Nervura 
Reinforces Exhausted Nature and 
Insures Success. 

With advancing civilization the strug- 
gle for existence grows more and more 
severe. To the best and noblest the fight 
for life is bitterest. The pinching econo- 
mies.. The effort to return hospitalities 
received. The necessities of dress The 
education of children. What crushing 
responsibilities for the struggling hus- 
band and father! What mountains of 
trouble for the brave wife and mother! 
To raise a family on only the resources of 
a small salary or a precarious business re- 
quires more planning and ac than 
the government of a nation. Hard times 
and business uncertainties overtax the 
nerves and enfeeble the constitution. 
Worry directly affects the kidneys and 





ee 


brings on more cases of Bright’s disease 
than all other causes combined. Nervous 
dyspepsia is a result of anxiety, and ex- 
haustion and heart failure are inevitable 
sequels to nervous derangements too long 
neglected. Worry kills. If you feel 
yourself becoming nervous and despond- 
ent youre sical condition quite as much 
as your financial condition requires at- 
tention. The perfectly healthy man can- 
not be conquered by business reverses, 
Neither will the perfectly healthy woman 
collapse under household cares and mis- 
fortunes. Keep your nerves strong and 
your blood pure and the world is yours, 


DR. GREENE’S NERVURA 


For the Nerves and Blood. 


This famous remedy is the scientific 
specific for all nervous and blood dis- 
orders developed by the conditions and 
habits of modern civilization. Nine- 
tenths of the maladies of mankind start 
in some derangement of the nerves or 
blood, and in his study and experiment 
Dr. Greene determined to devote his abili- 
ties and energies to that field of labor. 
While thus engaged he discovered the 
remedy known as Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 
and thousands upon thousands of cures 
have been made by the use of this most 
wonderful remedy. It is the sure road to 
health, and you ve only to use it to be 
made ‘strong and well 

Dr. Greene invites sufferers and their 
friends to consult him freely, personally 
or by correspondence, at his office, 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. No charge 
for consultation. 
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Current Thought 
AT HOME 


Canon Gore, in a sermon preached before 
the New York Protestant Episcopal Diocesan 
Convention and reported in The Churchman 
and The Outlook, describing the reaction from 
Calvinism, said: ‘‘We have reacted legiti- 
mately against the idea that any single in- 
dividual can have been created with the 
intention that he should be eternally miser- 
able; we have reacted against the notion that 
we have any kind of reason at all to suppose 
that it is the majority who will fail to attain 
the end of their being, and only the minority 
who may attain to it; we have reacted against 
that inequitable idea that men were to be 
judged according to that condition of their 
spiritual knowledge which they had attained 
in this life, without equitable regard to their 
opportunities; we have reacted against the 
omniscience which professed to know every- 
thing where so little had been revealed; and 
we have reacted against that ignoring of the 
truly evangelical idea of a final unity of the 
whole universe to which all the largeness of 
the divine operation tends, and in which it is 
to culminate.”’ 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate hopes 
that Neal Dow’s death ‘“‘may induce the dif- 
fering but dverconfident champions of tem- 
perance to become mutually reconciled at the | 
bier of the great leader. The zeal for reform- | 
ing and redeeming temperance leaders has not | 
abated one whit, but temporary confusion or 
indecision concerning immediate measures 
now embarrasses a cause which will never be 
substantially abandoned.” 


ABROAD 


The British Weekly thinks that it is “an ig- | 
norant criticism which contrasts unfavorably | 
the results of modern preaching with those at- | 
tained in simpler times. You must take into | 
account the stores of knowledge constantly | 
accumulating and the frequent cases in which 
imperfect knowledge works havoc among tra- 
ditional beliefs. It must be remembered that 
many statements which passed unchallenged 
once have now to be made good against deep- 
seated doubt; that every point advanced in 
behalf of faith in God, in Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God, his miracles, his atonement and 
the immortality he reveals must be established | 
against the agnostic and the materialist; that | 
this has to be done by the preacher, for the 
truth’s sake, even if there is but one in his 
audience who requires the proof to be led. 
No doubt there are many still who would be 
satisfied to hear the old doctrines restated in 
the old way, with the assumption that be- 
cause they can be supported from Scripture 
they will be reeeived by every one. But this 
is precisely what cannot be taken for granted.” 

Prof. Edward Caird, writing on Jowett in 
the October International Journal of Ethics, 
says that “his creed tended with the advance 
of years to become less definite and to gather 
itself up in one or two comprehensive articles 
—in a belief in the existence of God and in the 
Christ ideal... He had learnt the full les- 
son of modern criticism on its negative side, 
and did not much trust its attempts at recon- 
struction.” 

The views of Prof. Rendel Harris respect- 
ing the newly found Logia, as set forth in the 
September Contemporary, are these: ‘“‘ Here, 
for the first time, we are definitely introduced 
to a new stratum in the history of the evan- 
gelie literature, which may be only separated 
from the lowest stratum of the deposited tra- 
dition by the fact of a translation from He- 
brew into Greek. That is to say, we are be- | 
hind the gospels. Once again the higher crit- | 
ics have turned out to be right and the con- 
servatives wrong; for the latter have steadily 
ignored the existence of written documents | 
underlying our canonical gospels, while the | 
former have recognized their existence and | 
have used the critical art to recover them. 
Yesterday there were no Logia in the minds 
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of the majority of English-speaking critics; 
today every one is talking Logia. And when 
one reads over, in the light of the present dis- 
covery, the laborious attempts made by West- 
cott, in his History of the Canon, to prove 
that the variations in the evangelical quota- 
tions of the fathers are not due to the use of 
extra-canonical sources, the conviction is over- 
whelming that he was defending an untenable 
position. . . . We conclude, moreover, from a 
study of the variants in the recovered Logia 
that there is reason to believe not only in the 
existence of much precanonical evangelic mat- 
ter, but also (we refer especially to the read- 
ing, ‘a city built on a hill,’ in the seventh 
Logion, whose origin Resch divined so acutely) 
in the influence that the extra-evangelic docu- 
ments have had on the transmission of the 
text of the canonical gospels.”’ 

The Watchman’s correspondent in Japan, 
describing the success of the evangelistic 
work now being carried on by the former mis- 
sionary teachers in the Doshisha, says that it 
“tends to cause one to wonder whether, after 
all, the circumstances which sent them out of 
the Doshisha were not blessings in disguise.”’ 





Hyper-Calvinism is all house and no door; 
Arminianism is all door and no house.—John 
Duncan. 


TO CURE NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 


Teo Gain Flesh, to Sleep Well, to Know 
What Appetite and Good Digestion 
Mean, Make a Test of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 








Interesting Experience of an Indianapolis 
Gentleman. 


No trouble is more common or more 


misunderstood than nervous dyspepsia. 
People having it think that their nerves 


are to blame and are surprised that they» 


are not cured by nerve medicine and 
spring remedies; the real seat of the mis- 
chief is lost sight of—the stomach is the 
organ to be looked after. 

Neryous dyspeptics often do not have 
any pain whatever in the stomach, nor 
perhaps any of the usual symptoms of 
stomach weakness. Nervous dyspepsia 
shows itself not in the stomach so much 
as in nearly every other organ—in some 
cases the heart palpitates and is irregu- 
lar; in others the kidneys are affected; in 
others the bowels are constipated, with 
headaches; still others are troubled with 
loss of flesh and appetite, with accumula- 
tion of gas, sour risings and heartburn. 

Mr. A. W. Sharper of No. 61 Prospect 
St., Indianapolis, Ind., writes as follows: 
“‘A motive of pure gratitude prompts me 
to write these few lines regarding the 
new and valuable medicine, Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. I have been a sufferer 
from nervous dyspepsia for the last four 
years, have used various patent medi- 
cines and other remedies without any 
favorable result. They sometimes gave 
temporary relief until the effects of the 
medicine wore off. I attributed this to 
my sedentary habits, being a bookkeeper 
with little physical exercise, but I am 
glad to state that the tablets have over- 
come all these obstacles, for I have 
gained in flesh, sleep better and am bet- 
ter in every way. The above is written 
not for notoriety, but is based on actual 
fact.” Respectfully yours, 

A. W. Sharper, 
61 Prospect St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ; but 
get the right chimney. The 
Index tells. 

There’s money in it. 

Write Macbeth th Pittsburgh Pa 


Geography Becomes 


real experience if the children see, vivid on the screen, 
the scenes described in the text book, One good, life- 
sized view of a Bushman in war 
costume Will fix the facts about 
Australia more firmly in their 
heads than any amount of de- 
scription. 

A (Stereopticon is not very 
dear, and we rent at very iow 
rates all imaginable kinds of 
slides. Hire lists free. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 


BRANCHES—Roston: 36 Bromfield St. Cricaco: 69 
Washington ts. Kansas City (Mo.): 615 East Mih St. 
MINNEAPOLIS : 2% Washinrte: Ave. Se. 
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6,600 francs at Paris 
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Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
~ tire active properties of Peruviwn Bark. 
"> Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
- best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- J 
2 aria, Poorness of the Blocd, General ; 
Debility and Wasting Liseases: In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the §)} 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. ¢ 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
ae N. Wiles St. 











EUROPE, 
for eh POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed “* BLANCARD, 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIST: 


EB. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


TRACE MARK REGISTER 

















PARKER'S GINGER R TONIC 


best cure for Coug! 

pe_7 Pains and the tl.s o ithe F Feeble one —— com 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other reme= 
dies, and isin fact the most revitalizing, lif ving come 
bination ever discovered. _Weak Lungs, Rheumatism, 
Female wages and ss |) an ape FR is of the a4 
ach, Liver, Kidneys an wels are reguing na A 
the grave who would recover health by its timely use, 


A Lost Heritage. 
A SABBATH POEM. 
By ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 
The October Handbook contains a poem of unusual 


beauty entitled A Lost Heritage. It is by Ellen 
| Hamlin Butler, and ought to be widely circulated 


It is safe to say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia | by all friends of the Sabbath. 


Tablets will cure any stomach weakness | 
or disease except cancer of stomach. | 
| They cure sour stomach, gas, loss of flesh | 


and appetite, sleeplessness, palpitation, | 
heartburn, constipation and headache. 
Send for valuable little book on stom- 
ach diseases by addressing Stuart Co., 
| Marshall, Mich. 
All druggists sell full-sized packages at | 
50 cents 


| 
| 


I@~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 2% 


i cts. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 ects. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Oct. 31-Nov. 6. Trust Christ—for 
What? 2 Tim. 1: 1-12. 

The ordinary answer to this question is, 
‘For salvation,’ and it is for that that we 
rely on him primarily and mainly. If he ean- 
not save us from our baseness and our passions 
no one else can, but when we have unreservedly 
committed ourselves unto him with this end in 
view, there remains a number of other things, 
not at first sight included in this original com- 
mitment of ourselves to him, in respect to 
which we are to learn to trust Christ. We can 
easily imagine a man’s trusting Christ for de- 
liverance from sin here and from punishment 
hereafter who at the same time goes about 
with a worried, careworn expression, holding 
gloomy views about his own spiritual condi- 
tion and looking at the world about him through 
the eyes of a pessimist. It is a little odd that 
it is easier to trust Christ in a great matter 
than in a little one. We can muster up faith 
enough to yield to him the keeping of our 
souls through time and eternity, but we do 
not so often rely upon him for help in the 
small emergency that is soon to confront us, 
for grace to bear the little burden that chafes 
even if it does not overpower us, for wisdom 
to speak to a friend regarding his own per- 
sonal interest in Christ. 

But Jesus is anxious that, having availed 
ourselves of his grace in the momentous mat- 
ter of our souls’ salvation, we should also lean 
on him and trust him amid the thousand and 
one perplexities and disappointments of our 
routine life. How many touches there are in 
the gospel story that reveal to us this care of 
Christ respecting what we might consider 
rather subordinate affairs. When he healed 
Jairus’s daughter he commanded at once that 
something should be given her to eat; when 


he performed the same wonderful service for , 


the boy at Nain he at once “‘gave him to his 
mother,’’ no doubt that she might minister 
unto him. When in his risen glory he ap- 
peared to the disciples on the lake of Galilee 
he saw to it first that they were provided with 
a breakfast. If we are going to trust Jesus 
at all, let us trust him in all the petty details 
of our life. One who is mighty enough to save 
us from our sins is mighty enough also to free 
us from doubt and fear and all kindred ills 
that would otherwise destroy our peace and 
hinder our spiritual power. 





. Christian Endeavor Notes 


Finnish and Armenian societies are among hew | 


ones in Worcester. 


Since Alabama’s last convention one woman has | 


started four societies in the State. 


In Breslau, Prussia, a society of 35 has been or- 


ganized as a consequence of Dr. Clark’s visit there. 


At the Vermont convention a banner was awarded | 


the society sending the best set of committee re- 
ports. 


One of the latest C. E. periodicals is The Roll-Call | 
of New South Wales, edited by Rev. W. J. L. Closs, 


secretary of the World’s C. E. Union. 


A Nebraska society has tried successfully the | 
plan of making each committee in turn responsible | 


for the leadership of the meetings for a month. 

A reception to the teachers and scholars of the 
high school was given by the society at Traverse 
City, Mich. No one was allowed to stay in one 
place more than two minutes. 

A practice that has proved helpful in some so- 
cieties is the learning each month of a memory 
hymn. Some member of the music committee gives 
a sketch of the author’s life, or tells the circum- 
stances under which the hymn was composed. 

Societies in Victoria, Australia, are already rep- 
resented in the mission field by 24 workers, while 
15 others are preparing. From one society five 
members have gone to China and India, while an- 
other has six members now at work and another in 
preparation. 

Sunday afternoon meetings in the woods have 
been held regularly through the summer near 
Glenolden, Pa., under the charge of an evangel- 
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istic committee. It is believed that 6,000 persons 
have been in attendance, many of them being such 
as never attend church. 





| 

The trustees of the United Society have decided 
that the convention at Nashville next year shall be | 
held July 6-11. A resolution was adopted looking 
to closer relations with societies adopting Christian | 
Endeavor principles, although not bearing the 
name. It was decided that all societies in evangel- | 
ical ehurches that have a definite prayer meeting 
pledge, the consecration meeting and appropriate 
departments of Christian work shall be invited to 
share in the conventions and “ny other privileges 
that can be extended. At the same time they are 
invited to adopt the name “Christian Endeavor,” 
or to add it to their present name. 

A hew idea introduced at the Indiana convention 
was a “school of’ methods,” conducted every morn- 
ing by Treasurer Shaw of the United Society. A 
list of the topics was given in the program, and the 
purpose of the exercise was to arouse interest on 
the part of those not familiar with Christian En- 
deavor, to emphasize some of the fundamental 
principles and to give suggestions about organiza- 
tion. A talk on flower missions, by the Iowa super- 
intendent of flower mission work, led to immediate 
action in the sending of flowers to Chicago from the 
convention each day. There were strong mission- 
ary and patriotic sessions, and 22 denominational 
rallies. 





Do You Feel Depressed ? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It invigorates the nerves, stimulates digestion 
and relieves mental depression. Especially valu- 
able to tired brain workers, 
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for 


in washing. 


J any chances, 
1\? Nothing that has ever been used 


WRIGHT’S 
GENUINE 


This Underwear can 
be put in the wash 
with assurance that 
it will come out the 


same size. 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR. 


Safety | 
comes first, 


What is the use 
of making the work easy, as 
long asit’s risky or dangerous? 
What does it matter how little 
a thing costs, or how many 
prizes you get with it, if it 
rots and ruins the clothes? It 
can't be that you want to take 
Use Pearline. 


‘washing or cleaning is more 


absoluteiy harmless than Pearline. 
It gives you the easiest, the quickest, 
the most thoroughly economical work. 509 
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Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial é.ceortne'” 


LARKIN SOAPS 


ania“ Chautauqua < Antique Oak 


Reclining Fasy Chair 


From Factory to Family. 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
Lf changes in contents desired, write. 
Law «The Soaps at retail would cost . 
)y}, Either Premium is worth. . . 


a CASE CONTAINS 








12 Packages Boraxine. 


Both if at retail . 
a get the Premium 
gratis. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ 


or Desk 





$10.00 
$10.00 |i 
$10.00 


Both $10 


TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 





IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The re Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congregationalist, Sept. 30th. 


NoOTE.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congregationalist for two or three years 
’ sent in connection with an oil heater, desk or chair. 
his paper has written personally to a number of subscribers who have responded to the 
state that they are perfectly satisfied with 
Xo. The letters speak in praise both of the soap and 
The Congreqationalist. 


Rast in apvertiaing their “Combination Box of Soap’ 
he publisher of th 

advertisement and ~s hased the soap. 
the soaps and with the business methods of the Larkin 
of the premiums that accompany it. 


Without exce ytion the 
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Masters of Fiction. 


- 


I 3 
} $ 
\o A glance at the names of these five Oe 
\e great writers of fiction announced Re 

for the seventy-second year’s vol- > 


= 


ume of THE COMPANION, indicates 
something of the strength and 
attractiveness of the paper for 1898. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


= 


$65 
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: W. D. HOWELLS. yA 
2, 
f MARY E. WILKINS. 4 
fe RUDYARD KIPLING. I. ZANGWILL. WILLIAM DEAN HOWEL(S. es 
z 
z, FRANK R. STOCKTON. es 
Cc 
re THE Youtn’s ComPANION is a library in itself. Few persons are able to buy as many books as they would like, and yet it 1% 
€ is possible for them to keep in touch with all the leaders of literature, as well as to follow the world’s progress in every 2 
€& department of science and industry. THE COMPANION already provides this means to more than half a million families. 
Cc . 

: 2, 
<r % iy 
<r ie 
<r iy 
€ | le 
< i 
é 
+ a 
é 
< ¢ 
<r ; iy 
€p For all the Family. Established 1827. Finely Illustrated. $1.75 a Year. 2 

2, 
“¢r Each weekly issue of THE COMPANION provides as much reading as a 12mo volume of 175 pages, and few books afford ? 
€ such variety, interest and value. Eminent Statesmen, Scientists, Travelers, Story-Tellers and Men of Letters will use their ? 
€\ ablest etforts to charm, interest and help COMPANION readers during 1898. ie 
“<r % 
Sau 2 
D4 SIX STRONG SERIALS. ‘% 
é “THE FRESHMAN,” a Romance of College Life, JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS. 4 
I an 
és “LAUGHING SILVI’S BOY,” the Story of a Boy Bear-Catcher, Cc. A. STEPHENS. 2 
és “THE GOLD-FIELDS OF THE YUKON,” a Record of a Miner’s Life, IRVING ANDREWS. 7 
& “FERIEDA FAIRFAX, WRITER,” the Experiences of a Girl in New York, MARGUERITE TRACY. ? 
és “THE STORY OF A BEE-FARM,” Two Girls’ Adventure in Business, EDITH AMES FAIRFIELD. i 
x “THE MAKING OF ZIMRI BUNKER,” a Story of a Nantucket Hero of 1852, WILLIAM. J. LONG. hn 
«<r 2 
Eh 
& STORIES OF PATRIOTISM. WORKING GIRLS. 4 
é How New Orleans Was Saved, Clinton Ross. Christine’s Way Up, Margaret E. Sangster. »4 
& Susan Tongs, Ethel Parton, | Winning Her Stripes, Elizabeth B. Stryker. > 
< How the Warning Was Given, Mabel N. Thurston. “Peep,” Josie Lewis. 4 
x The Flight of the “Liberty,” Herbert Bates. The Only Woman’s Page, Eva A. Madden, 4 
% I 
} BICYCLE ROMANCES. NOTABLE SHORT STORIES. ie 
és That Queer Gold Brick, C. A. Stephens. Turning of the Fever, Prof. Bliss Perry. 4 
x The Ride to Redcroft, Winthrop Packard. A Peculiar Scrape, Evelyn S. Barnett. aed 
“ct A Hero and His Friend, Lucy H. Sturdevant. Home-Coming of Ephraim, Elinor Raymond Maxwell. 13 
“ct The Taylor Boys’ Tandem, Samuel S. Sherman. The Man in the Window, Jesse Lynch Williams, 1 
i % 
rag GOLD EMBOSSED CALENDAR FREE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. e 
hr This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. It 1% 
aD consists of three folding parts, each giving a delightful picture appropriate to the months it represents. Its size is 10 x 24 inches. 1% 
eh aetna coneees aunuee ‘ re 
€ = New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once, with name and address and = ad 
= ece! = 2, 
‘ . Art Calendar FREE oF tea act = every week from the time subscription is received till Jan. 1, 1898. s 4 
= TWE REE h sgiving, Christmas and N ear’s Double Numbe = 
& z IN LVE COLORS vain whe “Companion ato perl aa nies. Mretece soegivto ay of the = > 
c : FREE to New 3g FY as — color-work of previous years. It is a aoe? o ornament for E le 
Eh = Subscribers, AND THE COMPANION 52 WEEKS, A FULL YEAR, TO JANUARY 1, 1899. = \% 
rsh 5 ] 608 Tia se 
é Nlustrated Prospectus of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 3 
Cc 
€ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, - - BOSTON, MASS. 4 
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